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IVER JOHNSON 
GUNS 


SHOT 


Hammerless Double Matted Top Rib 


Special Trap Champion 


Four Good Guns 


Iver Johnson Hammerless Double Barrel Shot Gun 
m sets itself when gun is opened—the triggers 
safety button is released. Top lever is not 
* but auto atically ce back to l, 
o be lo d withe snapping. Made in 
the .410. Various barrel lengths. Also fur- 
cost, —_ selective e€ automatic ejector; the 
riced d ou ble barrel g SO made. 
Iver ppd Matted Top Rib mac Barrel Shot Gun 
opular with rtsmen he gilare- roof, inely NMiatte op Rib 
Popul I TI ] proof, finely Matted Top R 
1 of barrel. Bar ind lug of high car- 
J yne piece. Full choke. Made in 12, 16, 
aad 20 gauges, and .410 bore, with various barrel lengths 
Iver Johnson Special Trap Single Barrel Shot Gun 
A gun designed especially for trap-shooting, to sell at a 
aie price It has a ventilated rib, finely matted, 
IVER JOHNSON’S 


13 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. New York 


151 Chambers St. 


extending the full length of the barrel, giving a maximum relief 
from heat waves. The matted top prevents glare. 

Compensating locking bolt insures against shooting loose 
Stock and forend are of black walnut, beautifully hand-checkered 
and polished. Automatic ejector. 12 gauge or 32-inch barre 
fitted with two Lyman Ivory Sights. 

Iver Johnson Champion Single Barrel Shot Gun 
The “old reliable” for years. Barrel and lug of high carbon steel, 
forged in one piece. Barrel full choke which assures close, hard 
shooting. Adjustable main spring tension bar. Made in various 
gauges, including the .410, and various lengths of barrel. 


Complete New Firearms Booklet for Sportsmen 


Catalog “A” shows in detail all the Iver Johnson “Ham 
mer the Hammer” Safety Revolvers, as well as Iver John- 
son Single Barrel Shot Guns and Hammerless Double 
Barrel Shot Guns. Write for copy today. It’s free. 


ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 


Chicago—108 W. Lake St. San Francisco—717 Market St. 
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JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY, 1073 Pershing Road, Waukegan, IIL. 
Export Division, 75 West Street, New York City 
IN CANADA 
Canadian Johnson Motor Company, Ltd., Peterborough, Ontario 
Distributors: Peterborough Canoe Co., Peterborough, Ont.—Hoffars, Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. 


o VORLD'’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF OCOCUTBOAZRD MOTORS, 


“> Johnson‘? 
Outboard pin, Motors 
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Finest Reel for Salt Water Fishing 


HEF is the latest achievement of the Pfluegers—the third generation of special- 
ists in the fine art of building the best for sportsmen in fishing reels. The 
ATLAPAC is supreme in its class—the very finest that has ever been offered for salt 
water fishing, and carries our No-Time-Limit Guarantee. 


Its new features and superfine construction will appeal to those who want the best 
that modern skill can produce. Only highest quality materials are used—genuine hard- 
rubber, phosphor bronze, nickel silver, etc.—all selected with a view to their wear- 
ing qualities and well-known resistance to the corrosive action of salt water. 


Designed for taking all salt water game fish, especially Swordfish, Sailfish, Tar- 
pon, Tuna, Barracuda and others. 


Pflueger ADAMS Reel 


While the Pflueger Adams Reel does not have all the special features found in the 
Atlapac, it is the same size and embodies the same fine qualities and careful con- 
struction, and is also designed for the salt water fishing mentioned above. 


Ask your dealer to show you samples and description of the Pflueger Atlapac and 
Adams Reels. If he is unable to do so, write us direct for illustrated, descriptive 
circular. 


Pflueger Pocket Catalog 


of ct LU E iG ER quest. It is filled with 
interesti, facts about 


—will be sent free on re- 


“FLEW-GER” 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. COMPANY, Akron, Ohio Dept. F-12_ E. A. Pflueger, Pres’t. ? 
Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Fishing Tackle in the United States 4 


ae troducing 


THE PFLUEGER 





No. 1660—Size 6-0 


$7500 






fish, oss Ope Fa 
FISHING TACKLE 3cr.28 
Leaders Since I864 igaine ages ot 


ie Trade-Marks Reg. 


“ U.S. Patent Offic 
Patent Nos. 
14507 38— 1639629 
Other Patents 
Pending 















ADAMS 


Reel 





Trade-Marks Reg. U.S. 

Patent Office. Patent Nos. 4 
14507 38—1639629. Other 7 
Patents Pending. 4 


No. 2160— Size 6-0 7 
$60.06 


4 

ff Mail 

f the 
Pal Coupon 

THE 
ENTERPRISE 
MFG. CO. 

Dept. F-12, Akron, Ohio 
Gentlemen:—Please send me, 


free of cost, your Pocket Catalog 
No. 148. 








"We opened 
our presents 
right after 
breakfast” 


Tus is our home for the holidays! 
Mary wanted to get away over Christ- 
mas—she deserves a rest—and this 
was more like home than any place we 
knew of. . . . We had a great Christ- 
mas here last year. There were all 
sorts of decorations around, and a big 
tree where the children opened their 
presents. I don’t think I ever said 
Merry Christmas so many times as I 
did that day. And I never felt more 
like saying it than after the Christmas 
dinner! . . . We’re mighty glad to 
be here again. 
* » » 
Reservations for the holidays should 
be made at an early date. . . . May 
we send you a booklet, completely de- 
scribing Chalfonte-Haddon Hall? 


CHALFONTE-HADDON HAIL 
ATLANTIC CITY 
American Plan 


Leeps AND Lippincott CoMPANY 
4 


BIG GAME AND FISH 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Moose, caribou, elk, Coast deer, mountain goat, 

untain sheep, September to December, Griz- 

zliés and other bear, September to June (best in 
fas - 


p birds September to January. 
Salmon-fishing with fly or troll in coastal waters, 
early spring and at best, July to October. Trout 
in every lake and stream, March to November. 
All distriets except Cassiar available by motor 
over 17.500 miles of roads. Comfortable hotels 
everywhere Some of the most sporting golf 
courses in the world. Ideal place for hunter, 
tisherman or vacationist 


Bureau of Provincial Information 
VICTORIA, B. C. 
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Kodiak Brown Bear & Grizzly 


Spring 1929 also Fall 1929 expeditions 


Alaska Peninsula, Kodiak Island, Kenai Peninsula, 
Cook Inlet, Rainy Pass, Alaska Range, Chickaloon 
For particulars 


ALASKA GUIDES INCORPORATED axiieHORAGk: ALASKA 








FOR SALE 


CEAN FRONT tract, beautifully situated 

for club or estate, at Barnegat City, N. J. 
Best surf, bay and deep sea fishing, wildfowl 
hunting and seashore sports on coast, State 
planning Coastal boulevard, direct to N. Y. 
Splendid investment value. 


C. E. SHOLL, Burlington, N. J. 





SHINNECOCK BAY 
Live on grounds, board, boats, live decoys, 
guides, quail shooting if desired. Write for 
particulars. Book now. Day or weekly rates. 
ARTHUR JACKSON East Quogue, L. I. 
Phone East Quogue, 416 





NEW JERSEY DUCK HUNTING 


All kinds of ducks, and the finest kind of 
black duck and brant shooting. Good rigs and 
blinds, Either bay or pond shooting, with good 


food and accommodations. We try to 
satisfy sportsmen— further information. 
H. C. STURM Marine 5193-J 


202 Sewell Ave. Atlantic City, N. J. 


Adirondack Game Preserve 


Deer herd started 1913; also partridges and 
pheasants; trout river and streams through 
property. 

3000 acres. 1500 acres enclosed with game fence; 
large house, barns, outbuildings. 

Suitable Estate, Camp, Club or Institution. 


ARTHUR H. HAAREN, 225 Broadway, N. Y. C. 





Make Your Reservation 


Now for Deer Season 
Only 6 Vacancies Left 


Wonderful hunting country—warm log cabins. 
No one ever leaves disappointed. 


WHISPERING PINE LODGE, Eagle River, Wis. 











HUNT IN OLD MEXICO 


Mild Winter Climate: Parties 
guaranteed full protection. 
Deer, turkey, bear, lion, cat, and mountain trout 
plentiful, and easy to locate. American Cooks and 
guides. Best references. Prices reasonable. Address: 
BILL FARNSWORTH, X Bar L Cattle Co. 
Colonia Garcia, Chihuahua, Mexico. 
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AFRICAN BIG GAME HUNTER 


on short holiday in Europe, invites applications from American sports- 
men planning African hunting or interior expeditions during 1929. Best 
months ay-November. Twenty-five years experience in all parts of 
Central Africa. For terms and particulars apply promptly to: 
W. S. CHADWICK 
Poste Restante Sundby Posthus 
Copenhagen, Denmark 


Reference:- 
C.C. Thompson Esq., P. O. Box 543, Glendale, Los Angeles, Cal. 














NOTICE 
TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS 


FIELD & STREAM ONLY $1.50 PER YEAR WHEN GIVEN AS 
CHRISTMAS REMEMBRANCE 


HERE is your chance to solve a con- 
siderable part of your Christmas gift 
problem. You haven’t one single sports- 
man friend who would not appreciate a 
year’s subscription for Field & Stream enor- 
mously. We offer you as many annual 
subscriptions as you care to buy for $1.50 
each, or $1. less than the regular price. 

The only condition is that you must send 
us $2.50 for your own subscription. (If 
you are already a subscriber your subscrip- 
tion will be extended for 12 months from 
its present expiration date.) Having done 
that you are at liberty to order as many 


additional annual subscriptions as you wish, 


at $1.50 each; but one year is the longest 
period for which we will send Field & 
Stream at this price to any one person. 
This we believe is a real opportunity and 
we urge you to accept it. You know how 
much you enjoy Field & Stream: and you 
know that by giving a year’s subscription 
to a friend you will be reminding him not 
once but 12 times during the coming year 
of your regard for him. 

The coupon below explains itself. Follow 
directions and we'll enter the subscriptions 
and send each of your friends a handsome 
card which will reach him on Christmas 
Day advising him of your gift. 


FIELD & STREAM, 578 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


For the enclosed $ 


enter/extend my subscription for one year (.t $2.50) and send 


Field & Stream for one year to each of the friends whose names and addresses are on the attached 
sheet (at $1.50 each); and send to each of these friends card announcing the gift. 








K AREOR ca— 


mama al klCU 
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December | Here Is | 
Is Enjovable Good Gunning ||| ATTENTION 
J y } Duck, deer, quail, snipe, and fox hunting. SPORTSMEN. 
It’s a Healthy, Husky 





Trained guides, duck boats, decoys, etc. 
Pack of hounds, bird dogs, saddle horses. | 
Launch. Hot and cold water throughout 








} 
se. Comforta 2 c " est | ; 
Outdoor Month poy Bey BE Duck and Quail 
OWN HERE by the Board- communication with Georgetown. e 
D walk there’s plenty to do | Caledonian plentetion om the Waeecomeid, | Shooting 


Gooagetous Co., So. Car. | Fr esh an d Salt 


in the way of sports. On the 
For further information address * . 
Water Fishing 


links, upon a horse along the 



































beach, everywhere, there’s a | RALPH NESBIT Waverly Mills,S. Cc. 
real snap in the air to make That Can’t be Beat in the U.S. A. 
you tingle . . . and health in SOUTH CAROLINA 
huge doses from the Sea. If you are interested in purchasing a Hunting Our Game Privileges 
Make the Ambassador and Fishing Preserve, or joining a Club, 
rour headquarters for su- where weather conditions are ideal and game Cover Thousands of Acres 
you se q ‘a C . d and fish plentiful, communicate with qtitiipeiininegls 
preme enjoyment. ome an A. A. RICHARDSON, Chief Game Warden ig 
enjoy the season's best. . . Colusbie ys Large and Modern Club-house 
both indoors and out. ; with Every Comfort and 
Suis in the Ambenater Colonial Plantation 2000 Acres Convenience 
Sea Water Pool Famous Hunting and Fishing, on Great Pee Dee 





River in Georgetown County, South Carolina. Tim- 
bered. Good Mallard Duck shooting, Deer, Wild MAKE RESERVATIONS 
Turkeys, Quail, and other game. Fine Fishing. 


CTh; Illustrated broe Well built, commodious Dwelling and outbuild- NOW 


chure and rates ings. Other plantations and game preserves, large 


on request. and small. ‘ Rates $100 per week 


HUGH L. OLIVER, GEORGETOWN, S. C. 


50% Deposit required 
Ambassador THE BIG SPRINGS 


ATLANTIC CITY Wil 
1 open Thanksgiving for its regular northern 
tourist season - those who would like to get to a Delespin Hunting 
quiet country place for rest and recreation. Ideal 
- ~-- for the quail hunter. Splendid territory, Guides and Fishing Club 
A FEW THOUSAND ane ~— a — modern throughout. 
Steam hea vath electric lighted. Meal: 1 

5 service what you wish, but not wer expensive. “On Indian River City, Fla. 

acres seized and sold for taxes at a dollar or two an Ss. A. L. BR. 


acre. . . . almost nothing! In parcels of from one Dr. J. E. McLURE BETHUNE, S. C. 


to a thousand acres each, they are scattered 


ee —— from om yg Pacific. tae - ‘i 
isto tpe siagyim tenes ||| QUAIL SHOOTING || The Game is here/ 


farms, forest lots, especially selected, 












































scribed, and offered on easy terms of $5 a month “Morrisville Reserve” large plantation . . ~ 
and upward. You don’t have to be a millionaire 23 miles North of nettle Bg s. CC. GA. Come to Lee County for real hunt- 
i c ing and fishing. Big game pre- 

to share in Canada’s phenomenal progress. You Ry.) serve. Fresh and salt water fishing 

don’t have to be an invalid to benefit by Canada’s Grea quail shooting a specialty. Board in and big fellows from trout to 
| glorious health giving climate. This great land of private home, modern conveniences, includ- tarpon waiting for a battle. You 
| opportunity is described in a beautifully illus- ing private bath. Rates reasonable. pa “gg — outfits and 
| trated booklet now in course of preparation. The L. F. RHEM, Morrisville, S. C. ever had—comfort every day. Hotels 
| greater part of the issue of this booklet will be and camps reasonable. Free book- 
reserved for our old friends whose names are al- let will tell you about vacation 
ready on our mailing list and who will receive DUCK SHOOTING joys. Write Dept. 4 
| a copy immediately on publication. A few copies 

will remain to be mailed post-free to new appli- a DORCHESTER CO., MD. FORT MYE 

cants. If we haven’t your name now, just tear out | McKiels Point, 490 acres, 5 miles of water front ex- Ou 

h 2 d Li sith a. d | tending out 2 miles broad water. All kinds of Duck un. TZ 

this ad and mail it to us with your name a shooting from baited blinds. Plenty of Rabbits and 

address, so that a copy of this interesting 1929 | Quail, bring your dogs. Complete accommodation. 

booklet may be reserved for you. | Board, Boats, Decoys $10 per day. a 

5-room house on shore. Artesian well. Drive to door. LE, R 

TAX SALE SERVICE Shoot from house « ound. Rent for season. Season, FREE BOOKLET 
| uck Nov, 1., Quail Nov. 10. 
| Room 604 72 Queen Street West ; 7 -_ o. Flori 


H. M. DARRAH 
| Toronto 2, Canada = Phono 418x2 Cambridge, Md. R. F. D. No. f _—___ 


Pe Hunt ; DEER oar og Small Game at 
HAZARD’S ISLAND Quail—doves Parker FLORIDA Lodge 


ROD & GUN CLUB wild turkeys—deer Open Nov. 20th. Located on Baptist Lake, in 350,000 


acre game reserve, two miles from Jacksonville-Tampa 





























located in Chesapeake Bay on Tencier Bound, E. 8. Fine hunting and excellent Hotel highway, in Lake Co. Can drive auto to camp. Good 
Md., offers the best gunning for wild ducks, geese accc ati ; +o 11des— town, eight miles. Experienced guides, best of deer 
and brant. Rates $10.00 per day, including club 1ccommodations. Dogs guides hounds. Comfortable quarters, ee fare. For rates 
house. Experienced guides, live decoys, bated blinds, horses or automobiles furnished. and dates write 
ete. Make Reservations Now. ~ p 
A. B. Canute, pe Box 651 Salisbury, Md. THE CAROLINA HOTEL, Summerville, S. C. EUCLID PARKER Altoona, Fila. 
FLORIDA’S Hunters’ and Fishermen’s Hotel 
OME TO CHINCOTEAGUE ISLAND, VA., SPORTSMAN SHOOT guarantees you big bass. 1,400 lakes. Quail and 
if you want good Duck Shooting and good Duck ac Redheads, C. back oe meee gy qed. Se aan 
: : ucrks an eese, Kedheads, Uanvasbacks, ine mineral spring lotel specially for Sportsmen 
Accommodation. Excellent cooking, F competent end Canadian Geese 10 Ib. bass ecomaenaes, If pou want tee) Ailine: Chine. 
guides. Season looks good, lots of fowl in the Bay, Best duck shooting waters on the east coast. Com- It’s here. No frills. Just good grub and good time. 
now Black Mallards and Geese. Write to the Hote fortable quarters, excellent food, boats, blind and Rates low, 
é , , all equipment necessary for real duck and goose 
Russet, Chincoteague Island, Va.,to Book for Duck shooting. 30 years’ experience. Season: November GARDENIA HOTEL, Dept. 365 


Ist to February Ist. 
C. L. Hardee, 604 Church St., Norfolk, Virginia 


DUDLEY’S ISLAND | "eae Lod 
Duck and goose shooting from well GOOD SHOOTING id a! oe 


baited points and ponds, over live de- QUAIL TURKEY RABBIT SQUIRREL 
coys in lower Back Bay and upper 


Shooting and Fishing—Channel Bass, Specialty. Fruitland Park, Lake County, Florida 


























Worthington Springs, Florida 
60 mi. from Jacksonville. Main line R.R. 


. Mi Yo ill be well taken cz f in Pirce’ > bail “ 
Currituck. No battery, all shooting from Hotel. Hot ond oxtd bathe, Weise for a pong ng, he Site Schine, a 
six hundred acres of marshes. Comfort- vations. Vircinia E. Atien, Prop. we & Guides : “Ream and fiineee ya. 

xes wimming poo oom an ard 15 dollars 
able boxes MEHERRIN, VIRGINIA per wed Mins. I. F Lane, Prop. 






































L. L. DUDLEY, Virginia Beach, Va. 











Old Point Comfort, Virginia 


6 


More duck and more quail! 
‘Vhgy abound in and about the 
Dis Swamp and back bay 







duck and quail 
in the East. 


Season opens ber Ist 


Near this famous reg 
the heart of historic ia 
Peninsula is the Chamberlin 
Vanderbilt Hotel. A three hour 
motor trip from the~ hotel 
brings you to the cemfer of the 
hunting section. Here, we have 
at our disposal, for petents of 
the hot’ ae at 
a numbér shooting ges. 
Welitheated Tooms, each with 


vyainning Water, good meals, 


“ efficient © guides, dependable 


bhoais—and of course plenty of 

alooting, combine to make a perfect 
iday. 

Att ‘hamberlin, itself, the well- 

knows daigh Vanderbilt standards 

govern theeuisince, service and accom- 


modations© otel, finished in 1928 
accommodat 7 
The hunting sea Yeshort and reser- 
vations should be early by com- 
municating with oD 


LUKE GLENNON. 
Manager 
ma a 
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BOTH FOR 1 YEAR 


‘3 


If you buy both these magazines from newsdealers each month they will cost 
you $6. a year. If you buy one from newsdealers and subscribe for the other 
they will cost you $5.50. If you subscribe for both separately they will cost you $5. 


SEND THIS COUPON NOW AND GET 
BOTH FOR ONE YEAR FOR $3., THERE- 
BY SAVING NOT LESS THAN $2.00. 


If you are already a subscriber for either or both, your subscription 
will be extended for twelve months from its present expiration date. 


For the price of a box of Pittsburgh stogies, which 
would all be chewed up in a month, you will therefore get 


OVER 2,500 PAGES 


of invaluable information and thoroughly enjoyable reading about hunting, fishing 
and camping, and the right equipment for them, the best places to go and every- 
thing else you want to know. 

We know you will agree with us that FIELD & STREAM is the finest of all 
the outdoor publications, and that it is better today than ever before. We are, however, 
not promising you that the next twelve issues will be only just as good as the last 
twelve: we are planning to make them still more valuable and interesting and we 
promise you that they will be. 

This combination offer gives you the two best outdoor magazines published in 
America. OUTDOOR LIFE is excellent: you will find in every issue a great deal 
of information that you will be very glad to have and numerous articles and stories 
about hunting, fishing and camping that you will enjoy immensely. 

To get 12 issues of FIELD & STREAM and OUTDOOR LIFE for only $3. 


is a real bargain, and an opportunity you should be glad to grab. 


USE THIS COUPON AND SAVE $2.00 

















FIELD & STREAM, 578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
For the enclosed $3. eon my subscription for OUTDOOR LIFE for one year, 


and SMT my subscription for FIELD & STREAM for one year. 
extend 
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For Sale | 
Game Preserves 


Properties which not only afford 
splendid combination duck, quail, 
wild turkey and deer shooting, 
etc., but also 
represent exceptional investments; 
admirably situated on South Car- Radio when you throw a switch — ice-water 
olina and Georgia Coasts, where ‘~) when you press a valve—the morning paper 
forty-seven Eastern financial and “ under your door—a good library at your dis- 
: ; posal—a reading lamp at your -head — 
industrial magnates purchased 


your private bath — stationery without asking 
similar properties past Winter. Full —and Statler Service. 
details upon request. 


* x> : © 2 + 2 “> 8 
£ Your home 
away from home 


When you’re traveling, enjoy the homelike 
comforts of a Statler. Enjoy— 


excellent fishing, 


All these things—whatever the price of your 
room —at no extra cost. 


L. H. SMITH ™ organization of 
Ten Drayton St., Savannah, Ga. ° y Aen, 
There are Statler Hotels in: 
BOSTON ¢ BUFFALO (Hotel Statler and Hotel Buffalo) 
CLEVELAND DETROIT y $T.LOUIS 


NEW YORK (Hotel Pennsylvania, Statler-Operated) 


HOTELS STATLER 


7,700 Rooms with bath and radio ge ny 
Fixed, unchanging rates ted in all 


» 


* * : ~ 
radio in every room < 











SPORTSMEN 


We have a few dates open for Reservation on 
our new House-boat for Mallard Duck shooting. 
Our shooting privileges cover over 55,000 
acres, and this territory is the greatest con- 
centration of Mallard Ducks in America. 
ouse-boat is new—dimensions 105 x 24 ft., 
two decks, steel hull, three pontoon con- 
struction for extra safety. Features electric 
lights, steam heat, hot and cold running 
water, connecting baths with every room. 
Individual beds. Capacity 14. Exclusive use 
of all equipment given to parties of as many 
as 10 members. Reservations for entire boat 
for 9 weeks of coming season already made 
by our guests of last season. “Nuf i 
Rates $100 per week 
50% Deposit Required. References Exchanged 


J. A. WILKIN Watson, Ark. 























GEESE ALMOST A MILLION QUAIL 


The finest goose shooting in America. Guides, live if IX round figures, this number of the prize game 

bird of the country fell before North Carolina 
hunters last season. More covies have been re- 
ported recently than have been seen for years. 


decoys and outfit furnished. 


DUCKS 


, ’ : : , census of bags for last season shows the 
You can’t beat the duck shooting in the Currituck following game taken in the State by licensed 
ound Country. sa hunters: quail, 981,980; deer, 4,510; wild tur- 

‘ F s, 6,110; doves, 170,070; ducks, 103,690; 

Poplar Branch, N. C. : eee: Bese, 280; squirrels, 1,263,360; rabbits, 


Three-quarters of a million acres of land are 
in public and private refuges in North Carolina. 
Millions of dollars invested for sport. For fur- 
ther information address the 
Department of Conservation and Development 

Raleigh, N. C. 


Carolina ~~~ 
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Currituck Sound, N.C. 
Canvasback — Redhead — Geese — Quail 


This part of the Sound for Canvasback and Redhead. 
Our Guides know where to rig out. Our sportsmen 
return year after year. Comfortable rooms and _ beds, 
with bath and electric Hight. Food unsurpassed. Reser- 
vations: November Ist to February 1st—References. 
SAWYER’S LODGE, SPOT, N. C. 
G. C. SAWYER, Prop. 


R. S. WALKER 


Shoot Ducks and Geese 


Located in center of Currituck Sound, Finest 
Canvas Back, Red Head and Mallards, also Ca- 
nadian geese. 30 years’ experience enables us to give 
good results. Reasonable rates, best of service. 
Make reservation early. 

Season November 1 to February 1 


WRIGHT BRO’S. oo. re 
Jarvisburg, 


























Duck, Goose, Quail and Snipe Shooting 


There is no better place in North America to be sure 
of getting a good bag of excellent game; our equip- 
ment is first class in every way. All game may be 
sent to the hunter’s home in any part of the U. 8S. or 

On Core Sound to England and France. Terms are reasonable. Season 
: ° ee ” November, December and January. November is always 
Live On Board Cruiser Idle-On good. Our preserve always has a good crop of Duck 


Rates reasonable food. It is best to make reservations as far in advance 


as as possible. White’s Game Preserve, Waterlily, Curri- 
Capt. John M. Dickinson, Marshallberg, N. C. tuck Sound, North Carolina. 


Duck Shooting 




















CURRITUCK — £98,,9900 


Here I can show you the best battery and blind 
shooting—and the season looks great for canvas- 

















“THE INN” “fora” Piney Island For Sale 








Would you like to fish and hunt in Florida, 
where you can catch both fresh and salt wa- 
ter fish in the same river ?—And find plenty 
of game within a few minutes’ drive with 
good accommodations in a clean, comfortable 
hotel at very reasonable prices? Write for 
accommodations early. 


F. T. Martin, Prop. 











OZARKS 


FIVE ACRES river frontage, timbered, 
fishing, hunting, trapping, canoeing, bath- 
ing; adapted to fruit, poultry, vacation or 
permanent home. $100.00; $5.00 down; 
$5.00 monthly. 

HERMAN HUBBARD 
1973 North Fifth Kansas City, Kansas 


backs, geese and redheads. I have competent guides, 
decoys, excellent food and accommodations and will 
meet you with a car at Norfolk, Va. 
Write or wire reservations 
R. D. Roberts, Mer. 
ROBERTS’ GOOSING & DUCKING CLUB 
Waterlily P. O., N. C. 


12,300 acres, with 50 miles of shore line, best 

duck and goose shooting on North Carolina coast. 

Big Game, Bear and Deer in surprising quantity. 

Myriads of Shore Birds, some Turkeys and Quail. 

The GAMIEST acres in America. Selling to 

close partnership. Location, Pamlico Sound, mouth 
of Neuse River. Wire or write 


WALDRON BAILY Morehead City, N. C. 





























“ATTENTION 


Best Duck and Goose shooting on Currituck Sound. 
Live Red Head Canvas Back, and geese decoys. Guides 
10 to 25 years’ experience. First class rigs. Best of 
accommodations. Ladies may be entertained as well 
as gents. Reasonable rates. Excellent board. Located 
on shore of Currituck Sound at shipping point. Good 
roads from station. Best of references. Make reser- 
vation early. Season November Ist-February Ist. 


I. M. GALLOP Harbinger, N. C. 














SPORTSMEN! 


A veteran hunter with forty years’ experience in 
the Famous Currituck Sound. Excellent opportunity 
to shoot all kinds migratory game. Dependable 
guides, first class battery and blind equipment. 
Splendid accommodations. Give us a trial. 


ALBERT S. GRIGGS 
Wild Goose Park, Point Harbor, N. C. 











“More Game” 


NEW ANTELOPE SANCTUARY 


NE of the few remaining areas of 
concentration of the diminishing 
pronghorn antelope of the United 
States is in the sage-brush desert 

of northern Nevada. Most of the territory 
is included in the state “Antelope Reserva- 
tion”; but as the state authorities have 
no wardens to protect it and are not 
financially in position to safeguard the 
animals, conditions are much the same as 


have existed for many years, It is com- 
monly reported the nomadic sheep-men, 
who at times wander over the public 


domain, as well as an occasional hunting 
party, continue to slaughter the animals. 
Steps have been taken to rectify this 
condition by the National Association of 
Audubon Societies. Dr. T. Gilbert Pear- 
son, President of this Association, recently 
returned from an ex- 
tended trip through north- 


ern Nevada. At his office 
in New York, he made 
this statement: 


“In an area of at least 
one hundred square miles 
of public land in north- 
western Nevada, the only 
water to be found in sum- 
mer consists of three 
small springs and_ the 
streams that flow from 
them until they disappear 
in the sands a few hun- 
dred yards distant. These 
springs and a few hun- 
dred acres of land sur- 
rounding them were 
preempted as a homestead 
by a Mr. Hapgood many 
years ago, who was able 
to make a living from 
the cattle raised on the 
grass growing in the val- 
leys which were watered 
by these springs. 

“The Audubon Associa- 
tion now controls the ranch, having taken 
an option for ‘its purchase. There are a 
few private holdings of unfenced land in 
the neighborhood, but these will be wholly 
worthless to their owners if their stock 
is not privileged to feed in the valleys and 
drink at the springs. We can fence our 
territory and thus preserve the grass 
wholly for the antelope ; however, we hope 
to be able to purchase these additional 
lands if it is found they can be secured 
at a fair price. 

“I saw 130 antelope about our springs 
one day, also mule deer that came for 
water from the mountains five or six miles 
distant. As to the number of antelope 
using the springs, the few people ac- 
quainted with the region estimate them 
at from 800 to 1,500. I also saw numbers 
of the great sage hen about our water 
holes daily.” 


WATERFOWL AS A FARM CROP 


EVERAL species of wild waterfowl 

readily lend themselves to encourage- 
ment in breeding and increase, which 
offers an opportunity to farmers to make 
profitable use of the waste~wet places on 
their lands. 

Many farmers are now turning to the 
breeding of fur-bearing animals for rev- 
enue purposes, utilizing ponds and marshes 
not suitable for agricultural cultivation. 
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Edited by 
CarLos AVERY 
Many are also encouraging the breeding 
of wild ducks and geese on similar 
areas. 
Such activities have in the past been 


prompted solely by the pleasure de- 
rived. There is no reason, however, 
why the breeding of wild ducks and 


geese should not be made a profitable busi- 
ness. 

This development in the science of game 
restoration promises not only profit and 
sport for the landowner who rears these 
birds, but may contribute mightily to the 
general increase of wild birds. 

President Sam. G. Anderson of the 
Minnesota State Game Protective League, 
who has had eighteen years of successful 


vest ae —_ 
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Natives on the new antelope reservation in northern Nevada enormously in the past 
few years under the 
limited protection that has been given 


experience in breeding mallard ducks, 
Canada geese and other wild waterfowl, 
writes entertainingly and instructively of 
his experience in the August-September 
issue of American Game, the bulletin of 
the American Game Protective Associa- 
tion. On Mr. Anderson’s farm at Hutchin- 
son, Minnesota, he has hundreds of wild 
mallards, scores of Canada geese and 
specimens of every other kind of wild 
goose found on the North American con- 
tinent, except the emperor goose of 
Alaska. He is carrying on experiments in 
breeding all kinds of wild geese and sev- 
eral kinds of wild ducks in addition to 
mallards, and believes it is possible to 
rear a number of species in close proximity 
to civilization. 

Mr. Anderson’s ducks are not under 
control, but have their liberty. Strange 
to say, most of them choose to remain 
on the farm through the severe Northern 
winters, living in the open, finding their 
fgod in the litter of the barnyards, and 
requiring no housing or protection what- 
ever. On the other hand, many are enticed 
away by the wild flocks which daily drop 
into his ponds, and in that way his enter- 
prise contributes to the increase of the 
wild migrants. 

Mr. Anderson’s experience, which is 
related briefly in this article, will be in- 
valuable to other sportsmen over the coun- 
try contemplating similar enterprises. 





Bulletin of the eAmerican 


SPLIT SEASONS FOR DOVES 


NEW departure has been undertaken 

by the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture in fixing the open season for 
shooting mourning doves in the Southern 
States. Under this arrangement, the states 
of South Carolina, Florida, Alabama, 
Mississippi and Louisiana are given two 
open seasons, the first one running during 
the month of September and a later season 
from November 20 to January 31. 

It is understood that this new departure 
was urged by the game commissioners of 
the Southern States on the ground that 
it would result in much better co-operation 
on the part of the public, better observ- 
ance of the law, and be more satisfac- 
tory to all concerned, and at the same 
time would provide a smaller number 
of open days for shooting than the 
former single season. 

Some criticism has 
been made on account of 
opening the dove season 
so early as September 1. 
The dove season opens 
September 1 in Arizona, 
Arkansas, California, Col- 
orado, Delaware, Idaho, 
Illinois, Kansas, Ken- 
tucky, Missouri, Nevada, 
New Mexico, Oklahoma, 
Tennessee, Texas and 
Virginia, in addition to 
the states named above. 
Most of the Northern 
States have no open sea- 
son on doves. 

Correspondence has 
come recently from Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey 
sportsmen suggesting that 
there should be a limited 
open season for doves in 
these states. Doves have, 
undoubtedly, increased 


them by the Migratory Bird Treaty Act 
and additional protection in the several 
states, 


ONLY TEN-POINT MOOSE 
, LEGAL GAME 


PPONENTS of the buck law for 

deer argue that they are unable to 
tell whether a deer has horns at all or 
not. Difficulty of such hunters would be 
increased manifold in New Brunswick, 
where the hunter must count the points 
on the antlers of a bull moose and decide 
it has at least ten before shooting the 
animal. A new regulation went into effect 
this fall in that province, increasing the 
number of points on legal bull moose from 
six to ten. 

Minister C. D. Richards of the Depart- 
ment of Lands and Mines, who has charge 
of game administration in New Bruns- 
wick, in announcing new game regulations 
for this season, declares that the partridge, 
or ruffed grouse, has not increased suf- 
ficiently to warrant an open season; so 
a close season will be continued another 
year. 

New Brunswick also permits the issu- 
ing of special license for killing deer 
for those who do not wish to hunt moose. 
This license is available to residents and 
non-residents, the former paying a fee 











of $2 and the latter $25. Fees for license 
to cover both kinds of big game, deer and 
moose, are respectively $3 and $50. 

The hunting season in New Brunswick 
opens September 15 for deer and October 
1 for moose. The regulations of that prov- 
ince require the return of all licenses and 
unused tags at the close of the season and 
a report of the number of head of game 
killed and the county in which taken. Last 
year New Brunswick licensed 355 guides. 


GOOD PROSPECTS FOR 
TEAM-WORK 


N appeal by the American Game Pro- 
tective Association to the sportsmen 
and conservationists of the country to 
compromise their disagreements and agree 
upon a harmonious program for Federal 
migratory bird refuge legislation was en- 
thusiastically received and elicited hun- 
dreds of favorable responses from all 
parts of the country. Newspaper editorials 
commended the suggestion. The following 
from the Seattle 7ines is a representative 
expression: 

“What Mr. Avery says in behalf of 
himself and the American Game Protec- 
tive Association is the most encouraging 
thing that has yet appeared to show that 
compromise is in the air. If one side is 
ready to yield something for the common 
good, it is unlikely that the other side will 
long be able to hold to its original po- 
sition.” 

Some individual expressions were the 
following : 

W illiam C. Adams, Director of Fish 
and Game, Massachusetts—“The editorial 
is a very fair statement and outline of 
proper course of procedure.” 

O. M. Butler, Secretary of the American 
Forestry Association—“I am for your 
statement 100 per cent. You have proposed 
the only logical and sensible method of 
advancing migratory bird legislation.” 

Thomas N. Marlowe, President of the 
Montana State Game Commission— 
“Heartily approve of your editorial. 
Strongly for harmony and action.” 

L. J. Taber, Master of the National 
Grange—“Your proposal encourages hope 
for passage of some type, of legislation 
at the earliest possible moment.” 

Robert Sterling Yard, National Parks 
Association—“Conference, common sense, 
sanity are the things.” 

The first steps taken to realize the con- 
summation proposéd were at a conference 
during the sessions of the International 
Association of Game, Fish and Conserva- 
tion Commissioners and the Western As- 
sociation of State Game Commissioners, 
held in Seattle August 27 and 28. The 
result of this conference was a resolution 
reg ig the Norbeck Bill, as passed by 
the U. Senate, “in principle” and the 
creation “* a “National Committee on 
Wild Life Legislation” to consist of repre- 
sentatives of six national organizations 
and five members at large, which com- 
mittee was commissioned to carry out the 
spirit of the Seattle agreement. 

In reaching this understanding, very 
great concessions were made by those fa- 
voring the bill in its original form. 

Wild ducks must have water. They 
must have food and a chance to eat it. 
It is hoped that some legislation will 
be the result at a very early date, as 
Federal encouragement of waterfowl 
refuges is a vital and growing need. 


Game “Protective Association 


PROTECTION OF DEER 
YARDS 


HE Conservation Department of 

Michigan has been making a survey 
of its northern areas, and one of the 
objects has been the location of all deer 
yards in the northern woods. State ac- 
quisition and protection of deer yards has 
been agitated in Michigan, but the com- 
mission declares that it would involve an 
enormous expense. Deer yards are not by 
any means small tracts, but constitute 
considerable areas where deer remain dur- 
ing the winter on account of suitable food, 
such as is found in cedar swamps. 

Ben East of the Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan, Press, advocates state acquisition of 
deer yards, notwithstanding the great ex- 
pense, as an important conservation 
measure. He suggests that acquisition be 
made gradually and that they be paid for 
possibly from a portion of the revenue 
derived from hunting licenses. 

This plan is a development of the game 
refuge idea, which is growing and taking 
root more deeply in all parts of the 
country and is the basis of successful 
preservation of many kinds of game. 


THE RUFFED GROUSE 
PROBLEM 


A investigation of the status of the 
ruffed grouse and research in regard 
to the diseases affecting the supply of this 
species of game bird commenced some 
four years ago under the auspices of the 
American Game Protective Association. 
A committee was created at the National 
Game Conference in 1924, which has had 
charge of the financing and management 
of this investigation. 

Coincident with the Association's ef- 
forts to discover the reason for mysterious 
fluctuations in the number of ruffed grouse 
throughout its entire range, other investi- 
gations have been carried on in co-opera- 
tion with the Association’s work. 

A separate committee was formed in 
New England, which has done notable 
work. The Bureau of Biological Survey 
has encouraged the investigation through 
Federal channels. The University of Min- 
nesota has made inquiries into an interest- 
ing phase of the matter, particularly as to 
the relation of tularaemia to loss in game 


birds. In Pennsylvania careful records 
have been kept on the status of the grouse, 
and valuable information has been collected. 

The August-September issue of Ameri- 
can Game contains two exceedingly im- 
portant articles on this subject, “Notes 
on the Status of the Ruffed Grouse in 
Pennsylvania,” by George Miksch Sutton, 
in charge of Research and Information 
for the Pennsylvania Game Commission, 
and “The Problem of Tularaemia in Game 
Birds,” being a report of research at the 
University of Minnesota by Dr. R. G. 
Greene, Associate Professor of Bacteriol- 
ogy and Immunology at that institution. 


OPPOSED TO USE OF 
AIRPLANES 


HE use of airplanes by sportsmen to 

reach remote hunting grounds consti- 
tutes a new and serious menace to wild 
life. Game country that has heretofore 
been inaccessible except to pack-trains 
may be brought within easy reach if air- 
planes come to be extensively used. 

Alaska Guides, Inc., has declared against 
the use of airplanes for this purpose on the 
ground that “the plane makes it possible 
for the hunter to reach hitherto inacces- 
sible hunting country, mostly the breeding 
ground of our big game; that such parties 
could possibly violate our game laws be- 
cause of their remoteness, and further- 
more, because the plane does not give our 
game a fair chance. We feel confident that 
the airplane in Alaska will just as surely 
destroy our wild life as has the automobile 
in the United States.” 

Alaska Guides say that their own ex- 
perience with airplanes justifies their 
opposition to their use. They state that 
they made one airplane expedition last 
season, but that there have been no others 
since, and they hope there never will 
be another in Alaska. 

“We found the plane successful in our 
hunting operations—far too successful,” 
writes Secretary Gus Gelles to the Ameri- 
can Game Protective Association. 

Alaska Guides have petitioned the Bu- 
reau of Biological Survey and intend to 
make representations to the Alaska legis- 
lature against permitting the use of planes 
for hunting purposes in the future. They 
also ask the co-operation of sportsmen 
everywhere to establish this regulation. 
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SUBSCRIPTION COMBINATIONS : 
American Game Protective Association, 
2273 Woolworth Building, New York City, N. Y. 


Herewith find my remittance of $3.00 for membership in the Associa- 
“AMERICAN GAME” and “FIELD AND 


Membership in Am. Game Prot. Assn. 
Subscription to AMERICAN GAME, 


If you are already a subscriber to “Field and Stream” and wish to renew 
for one year from the expiration of your subscription please mention that fact. 
Add 50 cents for Canadian postage; $1.00 for foreign postage. 


Combination Price 










































RESIDENT COOLIDGE has become an expert fisherman; he has demon- 

strated his skill with a shotgun at the traps. Now Mr. Clare L. Wildner of 

Superior, Wisconsin, has given him a bird dog pup, which the President is having 

trained. With the cares of office about to be lifted from his shoulders and the 
outdoors opened to him, no wonder he smiles! 
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DONT FIGHT YOUR FISH AND GAME 
GIVE THEM A FIGHTING CHANCE 


Cobb 







1928 


Hunter, Angler and 


Dreamer 


The same being a disclosure of many of his virtues, some of his 
pecuharities and all of his shortcomings in the sublime outdoors 


EVEN years ago come Thanks- 

giving Day, Irvin, Prentiss At- 

kins and I sat with our feet under 

the hospitable table of Jethero 
Broussard on Pecan Island, Louisiana. 
Our host, respecting our appetites, had 
ravished the Gulf of its choicest can- 
vasbacks and his garden of its rarest 
vegetables. A tower of wild oranges 
and island fruits formed a centrepiece 
quite as noble as a Turkish mosque. 
All about us were glad and bronzed 
faces. 

As Irvin sat there stirring Jethero’s 
Creole coffee and smoking my cigars, 
P. O. Broussard, a gentleman of the 
old school of real hospitality, flound- 
ered to his feet, wiped an imaginary 
mustache and launched into what be- 
came a gorgeous eulogium of the Ken- 
tucky humorist. It was the finest piece 
of after-dinner painting and graining 
that it had ever been my privilege to 
hear. I sat spellbound as the speaker 
rolled up his record of esteem. 

‘And now, gem’n,” he concluded, his 
hand extended over the modest and 
retiring subject of his praise, “I give 
you thish ‘tinguished vishitor, this many- 
shided ’Merican, thish Shouthin ’rish-to- 
crat, IVERSON S. CRABB!” There- 
upon the blandly pied biographer sat, 
slipped and lay down—under the table. 

The balance of this contribution to 
FIELD AND STREAM will be devoted to the 
business of proving that Irvin S. Cobb 
is no kin to the crab. As far back as 1905 
we made some joint experiments along 
the numerous “pestuaries” that abound 
among the waterways that infest ‘Long 
Island, taking legitimate toll of the 
flounder, lafayette and blackfish epidemic. 

Irvin, still under the influence of the 
catfish and sucker fraternity of his native 
state, despised any suggestion of art in 
angling. A cigar box filled with sinkers, 
tangled drop-lines, broken swivels and a 
cork ’ stuffed with rusty hooks satisfied 
his craving for paraphernalia. Twelve 
pounds of lunch and a case of beer com- 
pleted his equipment. Sunburn and belly- 
ache was his idea of a perfect day. 

After three years of torture, leavened 
by his instinctive agreeability and bound- 
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Irvin S. Cobb—sportsman 


less humor, I finally enticed him to a 
private water on Long Island where the 
genial big-mouth bass could be taken on 
a plug hurled from a fast reel and a 
light rod. True to form Irvin showed up 
with his cigar box of deep-sea junk. 

“That’s out, Kid,” I said with a touch 
of finality. 

“Whadda you mean, out?” he replied. 

“That-a-way,” I replied, heaving the 
treasures overboard. “We are at the part- 
ing of the stream. Henceforth follow me 
and enter the piscatorial kingdom of 
heaven or go to hell alone.” 

a 


That was the dawn of his refining. 
And I might add for my own account 
that it was the beginning of a companion- 
ship that for more than twenty years 
has been a perfect blending of give and 
take in the alchemy of friendship. 

The alliances of the open are the true 
tests by which that nameless thing called 
understanding is made to survive or 
perish. There is the danger of knowing 
a man too well, the possibility of ulti- 
mate exhaustion, or the remote tragedy 


of one or the other losing his love 
for field and stream. God forbid that 
such a calamity should befall either of 
us. If it does, I want the big slob to re- 
turn the tackle that for two score years 
he has been swiping from me—and 
hoarding for his grandchildren. 

But speaking of the past, somehow 
or other it comes about that the high 
spots in our lives seem to have oc- 
curred when we were together. In his 
private joys I have had no share. What 
subtler moments that have been his 
are his alone; the conquests that have 
come to him through his nimble and 
gifted pen are his own side-shows in 
the higher strata of human ecstasy. 

In those respects we have lived our 
lives wholly apart, and never one to 
the other talked shop, gossiped about 
our mutual friends, asked a_ personal 
question or invited one. Perhaps that 
accounts for the long, unbroken friend- 
ship. 

Our gods are the red gods; our 
themes are the days and nights that we 
have been together in the open; our sa- 
gas are the songs that the elements sing; 
our warmth is the camp fire; our music is 
the night cries, the rustle of swift moving 
wings, the plash of fish, the reverberation 
of brooks and snoring of each other. 
Our whole harmonic scale of life is out- 
doors—rain or shine, hot or cold, 


FEW weeks ago, while we were 
planning for the fall program, I 
asked Irvin to describe the most thrilling 
moment he could recall since he gave up 
fishing with a drop-line. 
“Give me a fresh cigar,” said he, “and 
I will make a confession. It dates back to 
the first time you and I went plugging 
for bass on Stump Pond, Long Island. 
When you threw that box of tackle over- 
board, I was on the point of tearing out 
one of the seats and busting you over the 
bean, thus reconstructing your forehead 
along the lines of the well-known smelt. It 
may be that I made a mistake in not 
doing so. However, I refrained, and you 
are still unremodeled. 
“That was a terrible day for me. You 
will recall that I had a devil of a time 
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getting the plug out of the boat and that 
1 didn't get a strike except in my sweater. 
The whole idea of heaving that white 
tasteless clothespin into fresh water 
seemed ridiculous. Neither of us had any 
luck, if you remember. Why any self- 
respecting fish should fall for a game 
like that was beyond my comprehension. 
1 was sore all over.” 

“If you were sore,” I asked, “why 
did you hire that farmer to take you 
out alone? Were you sore about grabbing 
the first bass you ever caught?” 

“Where were you born, Mr. Davis, and 
what kind of bringing up have you had? 

“My people are from New England,” 
I replied proudly, “refined and cultured 
folk. My mother was known as The Belle 
of New Haven.” 

“Well, if that is the case,” said Irvin, 
who tries most of his jokes on me before he 
prints them, “all that you appear to have 
inherited from The Belle of New Haven 
was the clapper. Now quit interrupting 
me, and I'll go on with my confession. 

“When I got out on the pond after 
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the chow had been served, I began to 
get the theory of the cast, after muf- 
fing a hundred or more and perfecting the 
back-lash to a point where it had about 
consumed my entire stock of profanity. 
Finally, exhausted and ready to quit, I 
decided to make one more flop at the 
wooded point coming from the entrance 
of the southeast arm. 


‘| STRIPPED off what of the line was 
not tangled and reeled it up evenly for 
the last cast. Zoooo0-ie! Out it rode until it 
hit the snug knots, and then floppo—down 
it came on the water. Disgusted, I was 
about to lay the rod along the seats and 
let myself go, when spo-o-o-w! I caught 
the flash of a black dorsal fin, and down 
went the plug. Flooie! Out of the water 
rose the first real bass I ever saw. 
“Grabbing the rod, I began to reel. Old 
Mr. Bass ran for the boat and went under 
it, coming up on the other side. I whirled 
around, caught my pants on a loose 
splinter and tore a hole clean through 
to the pelt. Three times the fish came to 


Mr. Cobb’s long suit is to borrow tackle, even if he has to strip a man to get it 





the surface and went down again, in- 
creasing in size each rush. 

“I was so excited that I tried- to lift 
him out with the rod. The old tarmer 
made every possible effort to quiet me, but 
Il was just as near to being a maniac as 
a man could be. Netting the fish was out 
of the question. I had the St. Vitus’s 
dance, in a manner of speaking, and 
did everything wrong from the go-off. On 
the level, every time that bass showed 
a fin my heart began to pound like a trip 
hammer, and whenever he went down 
that same heart almost stopped beating. 
Well, I wore him out in the end, and as 
he came belly-up I nailed him with both 
hands and flopped him into the boat.” 

“Still sore, I suppose?” 

“No, Sucker. All the high disregard I 
had held for you up to that moment fell 
away. Such harsh feelings as were bred 
in the morning vanished and gave place 
to emotions of reverence. I never con- 
fessed the obligation I felt, but you are 
aware I have not since that afternoon 
tossed anything to Mr. George W. Bass, 
large- or small-mouth—of which you and 
I have taken our share—except a plug or 
a fly. 

“That was the first big kick I got with a 
fishing rod, and I don’t ever again expect 
to live through fifteen minutes of such 
drama as was enacted that afternoon. 
Four pounds of wet Balaklava.” 

“Three pounds,” I corrected, having 
weighed the fish. 

“When a Kentucky gentleman makes a 
statement, Mr. Davis—” 

“You win, Daniel Boone. Don’t shoot.” 

x * * 


Ten years later, by which time Irvin 
had become an accomplished liar—weigh- 
ing many of his fish before he caught 
them—we landed in at Metacombe Key, 
along the Florida East Coast. Here we 
went on the trail of the elusive bonefish, 
which varmint, taken pound for pound, 
is the toughest fin that cleaves the sea. 

Be it known that the fine art of cussing 
is no novelty to the lips of the Kentucky 
Nimrod. Deacon Preston Pindar was the 
genteel guide who manned the sweeps on 
that occasion. Never shall I forget the 
sad look in his eyes when Irvin forgot 
his manners and let fly a flood of billings- 
gate at a fleeing bone boy that had spit 
out the bait and was on the way to Bimini. 


‘T APOLOGIZE, Deacon, for these un- 
seemly remarks incautiously liberated 
under stress of emotion,” said Irvin with 
what seemed to be contrite earnestness. 
“I seldom let myself go in that manner. 
There is no justification for denouncing 
a mere bonefish, or for heaping anathema 
upon temporary ill fortune. Nor do I wish 
to make uncomplimentary remarks about 
the weather or my sunburned face, or the 
appalling heat that takes me in its fervid 
embrace. 

“No, sir, Deacon Pindar. Nothing like 
that. Saving your grace, I furthermore 
address you as a peer and a gentleman. I 
reserve the right, however, here and else- 
where and under all circumstances, to 
tell that fat, smiling porpoise sitting in 
the prow of this skiff, that gelatinous bum 
who appears to be enjoying my temporary 
distress, just what I think of him.” 

Thereupon, Iverson S. Crabb sum- 
moned from the bright lexicon of youth 
such an assortment of abuse as had never 
before been heard upon the Western Hem- 
isphere. At a dollar a word—which is his 
regular rate—he threw away a fortune. 
When Irvin gives, he gives with his whole 
heart. I received his donations amid deep 
blushes. His peroration was in Spanish, 
not translatable on white paper. 

Empty at last, he settled down to the 

















contemplative art, and in the next hour we 
hooked seven of thé finest bonefish that 
ever came over the gunwale. All was now 
bright and fair, and we returned to the 
land on speaking terms. That night, as 
we lay in our beds with a cool breeze 
creeping into the open windows, the mas- 
ter of harsh phrases, soothed by a long 
cigar, revealed the other and gentler side 
of his nature. I can hear him now—twelve 
years after—the soft Southern speech fall- 
ing on my ears like a_ benediction: 

” ELL, Sucker, this has been a per- 
fect day. Listen to the voices in 
the coconut trees, the clicking of the long 
fronds whispering like distant castanets, 
the perfume of the wild limes riding the 
zephyrs, the sweet aromas of the tropical 
night. What a haven for a tired man! 
Here is the endless dream. No traffic, no 
harsh horns breaking the stillness. Look 
out of the window. See Alligator Light 
to the northeast, and the shimmer of the 
moonlight on the smooth water. 

“What a kindly people are these dwel- 
lers on the Keys. They have kept their 
ideals and are never in a hurry. You and 
I don't know what composure is. We have 
felt everything, lived everything and yet 
we crave more. What does it all amount 
to in the end? Pomp and vanities. This 
is the real garden of Paradise from which 
we will hurry back to the restless life. All 
bunk, Are you asleep?” 

“No. Go on,” I answered, wide awake, 

“You are more entertaining than you were 
this afternoon,” 

“That reminds me,” he continued, 
“Wouldn’t it be a good idea, when we 
get back home, to send Deacon Pindar a 
King James edition of the Bible—some- 
thing in soft leather with his name on the 
cover in gold letters—and both sign it, 
with a suitable quotation?” 

“Sure,” I replied, “an extract from 
the Ten Commandments: ‘Thou shalt not 
take the name of the Lord—’” 

“That'll do from you, Kid,” interrupted 
Irvin, discarding the cigar and turning his 
face toward the wall, 

In a few seconds the faint introduction 
of what would soon develop into a vol- 
canic snoring solo filled the room, The 
poet had passed out, 

Well, we did send the Deacon a copy 
of the King James edition, inscribed af- 
fectionately, Every Sunday since he has 
taken the good book to the little church 
at Ilmarador and read from its pages to 
his parishioners. Two years ago I saw the 
good man and received assurances that he 
had forgiven Irvin for the things he did say 
—and me for the things I might have said. 

The vilest sinner may return, 

“Name the noblest bird that flies,” I 
once said to Cobb as we lay sprawled in a 
bank of autumn leaves under a spreading 
Long Island oak. 

“Well, curiously enough,” he chirped, 
“the noblest bird I know prefers not to 
fly. But he is one hell of a runner. I refer 
to the wild turkey. In the whole kingdom 
of the winged creatures he stands out as 
the wisest, lordliest and the gamest of 
them all. His bearing, his sense of re- 
sponsibility, his polygamous grandeur, his 
cunning in a crisis and his strut in the 
open place him among the lords of the 
earth. You can’t match him. 

“And by the way, the most sensational 
moment I ever experienced in twenty- 
five years of hunting was on a wild 
turkey shoot on the edge of Bear Swamp 
in Glynn County, Georgia, with Old Man 
Stribling, the great guiding genius of the 
Dover Hall Club. The rustle of these 
autumn leaves upon which we lie brings it 
all back to me. We had to cross a marsh 
at low tide in order to reach the roost, 
which was situated in the center of a 
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Bob Davis, who led Cobb into the wilderness and brough him out a first-class angler 


forest of scrub-oak and pecan trees. 

“Upon arriving, we found ten thousand 
hen-scratch signs and a perfect cover, 
where I was placed with instructions to 
wait while the Old Man and a friend of 
mine made a detour to take other stands. 
I sat down with my back to a pecan tree 
and played the Sphinx for about an hour. 
At one time I counted seventeen gray 
and fox-squirrels playing about in the 
timber and on the ground. Waterfowl 
crossed and recrossed from swamp to 
marsh, but I never fired a shot. 


UDDENLY, from the rear, I heard 
the cluck-cluck of turkey hens. It 
seemed as though all the ladies of a gob- 
bler’s harem were out taking a walk and 
coming in my direction. I froze like a block 
of ice, with my back closely pressed against 
the tree bole, my eyes straight ahead. 
“Presently—which meant a year or two 
—four hens came feeding along on my 
right. Into the line of vision they mean- 
dered slowly, the sun glistening upon 
their feathers, Then—after another in- 
terminable spell—on the left came three 


more turkey hens—with the gobbler. 

‘Boy, you never saw such plumage! A 
solid column of bronze and green gold 
formed his neck. A beard twelve inches 
long hung from his breast. Despite my 
wildly beating heart—which I was sure 
would betray me—I remained as still as 
death, not batting even an eye. 

“My hand, resting on my gun which 
was beside me, wanted to tremble, but I 
willed it into marble. I wanted the flock 
which was close on my right and left 
to move on in front of me. While I waited, 
one of the hens walked over within ten 
feet and gave me the eye. ‘What is this 
thing sitting here?’ she seemed to say, 
cocking her head to right and left.” 

“I could have told the poor girl,” was 
my ungentlemanly comment, which the 
Great God Cobb ignored. 

“After a few terrible seconds, she 
passed me up and went to feeding again. 
By that time the gobbler was where 
wanted him. What I had to do must be 
done quickly. Well—I plastered him, and 
also knocked down a hen as they rose. 
The old boy died (Continued on page 81) 
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™ ON’T be many shooters this 
morning,” said Lake, the keep- 
er, as he brought in a tray 
loaded with ham and eggs and 
smoking hot coffee. “A lot of the boys 
went after quail today. Payzant just drove 
in. How did it happen that you didn’t go 
after quail?” 

“Couldn't miss a duck shoot,” I replied, 
struggling into a pair of waders which 
had seen their best days. “The quail can 
wait.” 

Then they came straggling in: Payzant, 
the tall one, who is death on jack-snipe 
and blue-wings; Marley, who learned how 
to lead ’em twenty-five years ago; Coch- 
ran, who kills a limit out of every twenty- 
five birds that come along past his decoys; 
Phil Utter, who grins from ear to ear and 
never proves an alibi on bad shots. Then 
came Fulton, who wants only three big 
ducks each shoot, the George brothers, 
Dad Nason, Doc Stryker and Roy Link, 
the warden, from Santa Monica. 

The drawing for blinds at the La 
Ballona Club is a ritual. Lucky is the man 
who is in the first six. There are twenty- 
three blinds on the six hundred acres, and 
their value depends on the wind. The 
names are written down, numbered poker 
chips put in a deep vase, and the drawing 
begins. The room is foggy with tobacco 
smoke and from the old fireplace, which 
never did and never will draw in a west 
wind. 

The club-house, merely a shell, shudders 
in the wind from the old Pacific, only a 
mile away. A gasoline lantern splutters 
from a beam in the center of the ceiling. 

“Mighty big flight of sprig last night,” 
says Lake. “Lotsa widgeon and cinnamon 
teal, and the spoonies are comin’ in fast. 

“They always come in fast,” says Mar- 
ley. “Too fast to suit.” 

The draw is over at last. My chip 
showed a decided No. 1, and I picked 
my blind, 

“Lucky devil,” growls somebody who 
drew the biggest number. 

The blinds are chosen rapidly, and there 
is a general putting on of boots, adjusting 
coats full of shells, collecting vacuum 
bottles, lunches and sacks of decoys. Then 
the usual wails of somebody who has for- 
gotten a flash-light, got the wrong shells, 
forgotten decoys. Lake can usually reme- 
dy all complaints, and we are off in the 
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The story of a man who had traveled too far to 
get his duck shooting 


By W.. C. 


dark and the wind, struggling through a 
path which isn’t a path at all. Sliding, 
swearing, splashing. From all sides 
comes the spatter and whir of startled 
birds in the feed ponds. 

There is little conversation. It won't be 
official sunrise for a long time, but every 
man is eager to get his stool of decoys 
out in plenty of time. Half a mile from 
the club-house the crowd splits, each man 
heading for his own blind. 

Behind us, only a few blocks away, 
rattles a street car. Ahead of us we hear 
the sirens of the Venice fire department, 
heading for a blaze. The lights of Venice 
and Playa del Rey are reflected in the 
ponds. Just a short distance from my 
blind is the line limit of the Recreation 
Duck Club, and I can hear men splashing 
around as they place their decoys. The 
wind is from the west, and the booming 
of the breakers seems near at hand. 

I drop my heavy coat and gun beside 
id blind, and tell Lady to stay on dry 
land while I place the decoys. Lady is my 
springer, the pal of my blind. She knows 
what it is all about. Even that early in 
the day, she crouches in close to the blind, 
listening to the whistle of wings as the 
disturbed birds mill around over the 
ponds, loath to leave good food and sit on 
a restless ocean. 

A pair of sprig hit the water a dozen 
feet away from where I am setting the 
blocks, and are there for several moments 
before they go away. A flock of cinnamon 
teal almost knock my hat off as I go back 
to the blind, where I stow my ammunition, 
light a cigaret and settle down to wait for 
the bell on the club-house, which an- 
nounces the legal shooting time. Oh, how 
I curse that bell sometimes! Phil rings it. 
('m afraid Phil uses a dollar watch which 
has been immersed in water several times. 

A bunch of sprig, so close I could strike 
them with the barrel of my gun, hover 
down over me, striking the water between 
me and my decoys. They act queerly in the 
early morning. Some one speaks sharply 
to a dog, and the sprig leave hurriedly. 

There’s a light streak in the east. From 
down on the sand dunes comes the splat- 
tering boom of automatics, where gunners 
hide in the sand and shoot high at the 
passing birds, which have been routed 
from the ponds. They shoot regardless of 
height. Somewhere down the line a shot- 
gun thumps, announcing that somebody 
couldn’t wait. I twist around, facing the 
east. The early flight will come from that 
direction. There are always a lot of feed- 
ing birds in the Rocking Horse ponds. 

Then, joyous sound, comes the musical 
clang-clang-clang of the shooting bell. I 
stand up, straining my eyes. From up on 


-the Rocking Horse come the plop! plop! 


of a double gun. Over on the Recreation 
the bombardment has started. Somebody 
in No. 9 shoots twice, and a man in 
three echoes his shots, followed by a heavy 
splash, announcing a hit. 

They are coming now. I can see that 
dim line of black against the brightening 
east. They sweep im closer. Thirty yards 
high. Seven sprig. Lady whines softly. 


TUTTLE 


She wants to go over and retrieve that 
bird she heard strike the water. I lift up 
just as the birds pass over, and each bar- 
rel takes its toll. One falls near the blind, 
and I can hear the swirsh-swirsh of a 
wounded bird fighting to stay up. It 
splashes behind my blind as I stuff in two 
more shells. 

A single has sneaked in behind me, 
dropping as he came. I made it complete. 
They are coming in from every direction 
now, and I wish for two sets of arms and 
eyes. For fifteen minutes they come bold- 
ly, leaving me dizzy from turning around 
so many times. Up to this time I have 
shot well, and I imagine that this is my 
day to be the high gun of the crowd. 

Here comes a small flock of widgeon 
and sprig. They swerve away from Pay- 
zant in No. 10, swerve back on a graceful 
curve which takes them out of Fulton's 
range in No. 6, and then they come for 
me. This is my first shot at birds traveling 

against the wind. They are not over forty 

yards away when | swing and squeeze. 
They flare from the first barrel, flare 
higher from the second. From Fulton's 
blind comes a merry “Ha, ha, ha, ha!” 

Some folks have a queer sense of hu- 
mor. And then I remember laughing at 
him in his frantic efforts to down a 
wounded widgeon on the last shooting 
day. To hit is history; to miss is always 
mystery, except when the other fellow 
does the missing. And then I proceed to 
miss an easy shot on a bull sprig. Three 
spoonies whirl into the wind, wings 
curved, feet down, thirty yards away. I 
split the atmosphere with two loads of 
sixes, sending the spoonies away in a 
hurry. 


) aye crawls lower in the blind. Her 
ears are sensitive to profanity. Fred 
George, over in No. 3, sends a couple of 
ineffective shots at a high-flying sprig 
which goes over me so high it looks like 
a bumble-bee. Too high, says I to myself, 
and then proceed to knock him dead with 
one load. A cheer from Fulton, who ap- 
preciates my frame of mind. I feel that 
Fulton is a grand fellow. Then I try to 
double on a pair of widgeon at easy range, 
and miss both. 

Marley, over in nine, is doing good 
work. Many years of experience have 
taught him to wait ’em out. Payzant 
makes as pretty a double as I have ever 
seen. If he mentions that high one I got, 
I'll congratulate him on that double. * 
guess we all like a word of praise. 

The early flight paid a toll to most of 
the guns. Then they come slowly, warily, 
circling, circling, listening to the calling. 
I fooled two with a police whistle, and 
made a double. Queer birds. We found out 
that both sprig and widgeon would come 
oftener to a whistle, if properly used, than 
to a duck call. 

It is desultory shooting now, and in a 
little -vhile we pick up for the first time 
in ¢ne morning. The little springer is in 
her element. We get all the dead ones, 
and then comes the real job—getting the 
cripples. The sprig waiteth not, and lucky 














is the man who is ever able to pick up a 
winged bird within a hundred yards of 
where it fell. A mallard is clever at hid- 
ing; but to my notion, a sprig starts in 
being smart where the mallard left off. 

They are big birds, these pintail fellows, 
with their long necks full of barley and 
rice. The picking up is over, and we go 
back in the blinds. From over on Recrea- 
tion comes a booming voice: 

“Ducks co-o-oming !” 

From over the tops of the sand dunes 
comes a big bunch of dark specks, and in 
a few moments we can hear the auto- 
matics booming again. The specks lift 
higher, and in a few moments they grow 
to a big flock of ducks. It is a tense mo- 
ment as they bunch above the two clubs. 
everywhere the calls are enticing them. 

They break widely, set their wings and 
make a circle. The air is full of single 
birds. Here come a pair toward me. They 
are still high, but the man in No. 4 takes 
a chance. They flare and are gone. I look 
up at them as they climb. Swish! A pair 
of widgeons, ignoring the two shots just 
fired, sway around into the wind over my 
decoys. One down, and the other acting 
strangely. It heads for No. 5, working 
hard—and No. 5 takes him in. 

“Bluebills!"” yells Fulton in No. 6. 
“Took out, seven!” 

I whirl just in time, driving two loads 
of sixes into a sizable flock of bluebills, 
and three come limply down. A big flock 
of inquisitive blue-wings catch me with 
an empty gun, shrill a mocking “hee-hee- 
hee-ho-o” as they whip on past, only to 
flare widely over six. Fulton drops two 
at one shot and misses his second. They 
move fast, those fellows. 

And so it goes until about ten o'clock, 
when there is a lull. From that time on, 
our shooting depends entirely on the wind. 
The birds raft by the thousands just off 
the surf, and refuse to move in calm 
weather. Many of the shooters depart, 
their duck straps comfortably filled, but a 
few of us get together and smoke things 
over. 

There will be more shooting later, we 
assure each other. The wind will veer 
around to the west again, and they'll come 
back. Might as well be down there as to 
be at home. The sun is warm and it is 
wonderful weather to be lazy in. 

Such is shooting ducks in the back yard 
of a big city. Thirty-five minutes away 
by automobile is the busy downtown dis- 
trict of Los Angeles, a city of a million 
and a half. Culver City is just behind us, 
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only a few minutes’ ride. Automobiles 
honk only a short distance away. Street 
cars filled with people are little more than 
shooting distance away. We are in the 
city, but not of it. 

It is expensive, this shooting in the 
back yard, but well worth it. During the 
past season I killed well over three hun- 
dred ducks, and never at any one time did 
I kill a limit. I didn’t want a limit. There 
are no violations of the law at La Ballona. 
We are obliged to register the number and 
species of our daily shoot. Phil Utter, 
who runs this club, is a stickler for the 
game laws. 


O you who shoot ducks in the drift- 

ing rain and snow, who brave the 
ice and the near-zero weather to get 
your ducks, let me tell you something 
about our shooting. Down here in Cali- 
fornia the shooting is never good in bad 
weather. On a bright sunny day, with 
the mercury around 80 degrees, the duck 
shooting i is better than at any other time. 
Queer, isn’t it? 

But not so queer when you stop to 
think that the duck is down here to 
enjoy the winter. He isn't going any- 
where as long as the weather is right. 
But give him a lot of wind and rain, and 
he heads for the Gulf or Lower Cali- 
fornia, possibly not to return that season. 

Bright weather with a west wind is 
our best bet in Los Angeles’ back yard. 
The closing day of the season was a fair 
sample of this. At noon I had one duck. 
It was positively hot on the fifteenth of 
January. Only two of us remained at the 
ponds after lunch time. Roy Link didn’t 
want to go home, and I had nowhere to go 
until later. We sat in the shadeand talked 


ducks until after one o'clock, when a 
breeze drifted in from the Pacific. 

“If that wind ever comes up,” quoth 
Roy, scanning the western horizon. 
“There's a dark streak over there, which 
might be the makings of a little wind. 
There’s a million ducks off that surf, and 
a little wind will bring ‘em in.’ 

The decoys began to strain on the an- 
chor strings. Roy grinned and went back 
to his blind. The wind was coming now 
in gusty whirls. A black string of ducks 
whipped along over the homes on the 


sand. They came streaking in, broke wild- 
ly and soared in. 
lowed along be- 


Flock after flock fol- 
(Continued on page 65) 
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EDITORIAL 





: “FT KNOW a lot of sportsmen 

Shooting the and I mean sportsmen, men 

Lunit who will travel thousands of miles 

for a single specimen of rare big 

game, and who would scorn to be seen with some of 

the garden variety of game hog. Yet every damn one 

of them will kill a full limit of twenty-five ducks if 

occasion permits, and will kill a few more for good 

luck if the game warden isn’t too close.” So says a 
writer on field sports in a recent publication. 

I don’t believe it. I don’t know what kind of men 
this fellow trains with, but they are not the type of 
fellows I meet in shooting all over this country. 
I have always felt, and I hope I always shall, that 
the man who takes his sport with rod and gun is a 
pretty good citizen. 

And yet this writer has made the positive statement 
that the men he knows will exceed the limit. They 
must have done so in his presence, or he couldn’t know 
it. If this is true and he has not reported the violation, 
he is morally as guilty as his friends. 

It’s too bad that to some men the limit is a mark 
which they must attain in order to feel wholly satisfied 
with a day afield. Shooting the limit is merely some- 
thing to boast about. But there are many fellows who 
don’t try to kill the limit. I know men with self- 
imposed limits, which are lower than the quota per- 
mitted them by law. 

Conditions in this connection are improving. How- 
ever, it will always be necessary to have a maximum 
number of game birds for a day’s limit, if for no 
other reason than that we may have something to 
boast about to satisfy our ego. 

I differ with the writer quoted in that I do not for 
one minute think that all our shooters are crooks, 
and that is what he implies. I do know that there are 
men afield who will not stop at any limit if they feel 
morally certain that they can get away with a law 
violation without being hauled into court. For such, 
no true sportsman can hold brief. The quicker they are 
convicted, the heavier they are fined, and the greater 
the humiliation, the better it will be for all. 

The man who shoots more than the law allows him 
because circumstances make it possible and the fellow 
who shoots out of season are nothing more nor less 
than crooks who are stealing the game of their brother 
sportsmen. If a man plays the game, he should play it 
fairly and not cheat. If he cheats, it should be a 
pleasure for any sportsman to bring him to time by 
reporting the violation to the nearest officer. 


A’ the annual meeting of the 
Game or International Association of 
V otes2 Game, Fish and Conservation 
Commissioners at Seattle, Wash- 
ington, I. Zellerbach, President of the California Fish 
and Game Commission, spoke on the administration 
of a conservation department. Among other things, 
he told of his appointment by the Governor. “If I 
accept the appointment,” Mr. Zellerbach told his chief 
executive, “it must be with the assurance from you 
that I will be permitted to enforce the law without 
fear or favor and that I will not be harassed in any 
way by politicians currying favors.” 

The Governor promised. Shortly thereafter a friend 
of the powers that be was apprehended violating the 
game laws. Immediately the old ropes were pulled and 
the machinery put in motion, but Mr. Zellerbach sat 


tight and the Governor refused to interfere. More 
power to the California commissioner ! 

President Ross L. Leffler of the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission recently said: “In some states where 
politics has controlled the sportsmen’s fund, contribu- 
ted for the purpose of protecting and propagating 
wild life, the lives of birds and beasts have too often 
been traded for votes. The Commission and all its em- 
ployees are and must continue to keep out of politics.” 

William Mauthe, chairman of the Wisconsin Con- 
servation Commission, voiced this sentiment when he 
said: “The administration of affairs of conservation 
in Wisconsin is absolutely divorced from politics. 
I have repeatedly urged that no department employee 
shall engage in any political squabbles.” 

Game affairs can never be taken out of politics in 
the full sense of the word. It is up to the sportsmen 
of this country to be so organized that from a political 
standpoint they can dictate the type of man to head 
the commission. There is no excuse ever for politicians 
to use a game department as a vote-getting machine. 


ae T is difficult to understand the 
Anti-Pistol workings of the minds of some 
Folly men. To me, the anti-pistol move- 

ment as a crime-prevention meas- 

ure is the most far-fetched, absurd, ridiculous move- 
ment that has ever been offered to the American people. 
In spite of the impractical, impossible nature of the 
arguments advanced by these propagandists, reputable 
newspapers continue to indorse the idea editorially. 

If some notorious criminal would come forward 
and sponsor a bill to forbid the ownership of pistols 
and revolvers and to tax ammunition at a dollar a 
round, we could understand it. But men charged by 
the state with the enforcement of law publicly acclaim 
that anti-pistol legislation is necessary to prevent crime. 
We shudder to think of what the country is coming to. 

No crime is ever committed in the presence of a 
police officer. The criminal sees to it that he of the 
brass buttons is absent, not because he fears a police- 
man any more than any casual passer-by but because 
he knows that policeman carries a gun. To-day, when 
a highwayman goes into action or a second-story man 
lifts your bedroom window, he uses a certain amount 
of caution for fear that you may have a gun and know 
how to use it. Assure this individual that the citizenry 
of this country has been disarmed by the law, and 
what a lovely time he will have! 

A wonderful world it would be for the policemen 
if they possessed the only guns in existence. Their 
most strenuous labors would be slapping a pickpocket 
on the wrist and marching him to jail. But as long 
as time carries on, pistols will be made; and as long 
as they are made, the criminal element will possess 
them. If every revolver in the world were automatically 
wiped out of existence, a third-rate mechanic with a 
crooked mind would start manufacturing them secretly 
the next second. 

A former chief of police of Los Angeles sized the 
situation up intelligently when, in checking a crime 
wave through which the city was passing, he advised 
all citizens to arm themselves and shoot to kill. 


Ray B Heelan 
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Death Strugele with 


At the request of numerous readers of the grizzly bear series, we are r epublishing this story 


exactly as it appeared in the April, 1919, issue of ‘‘Field and Stream,’ 


’ including editor’s 


note and new spaper clipping telling of the author's war record 


FTER having spent a none too 
profitable summer placer min- 
ing, I concluded to put in the ap- 
proaching winter trapping some 

150 miles up the Stewart River above 
where t was } then mining. | Accordingly, 


months’ sojourn in the wilderness, aah fell 
in with George Crisfield, another miner 
who was on a similar trip. We agreed to 
trap in partnership, and proceeded to our 
trapping grounds. 

Before reaching our destination, how- 
ever, we were frozen in. This necessitated 
packing our outfit the last fifty miles 
across country instead of finishing the 
trip by small boat, as we had intended. 

On reaching our destination, our first 
task was to procure meat enough for our- 
selves and our dogs for the winter. 
Game, where we were, was fairly plenti- 
ful, but, owing to the condition of the 
weather—snow having fallen early that 
season, followed by intense cold, which 
caused the snow to crust—we found it 
almost impossible to get within range of 
a moose on account of the noise made by 
one’s snow-shoes on the surface of the 
crusted snow. 

After diligent and hard work, we se- 
cured three head of moose, which was 
enough to keep us going until we could 
get our traps strung out. Having only 
one team of husky dogs, I left my part- 
ner to haul our game to camp while I 
went off on an exploring trip about the 
end of October to look up the trapping 
prospects of the district, as it was then 
time to start taking in fur. 

On taking leave of my partner, I could 
not say definitely when I should return, 
but expected not to be away more than 
three days. On the first day after leaving 
our camp I located a bunch of fur, and 
the tracks of the animals were numerous 
enough to warrant our moving camp and 
commencing trapping operations. With 
this end in view, after camping out 
over night about twelve miles trom our 
home camp, I decided to circle back to 
that camp the next morning and prepare 
to move. 

On my way thither, and about five miles 
from where I had slept the previous night, 
I came to a place where we had killed 
and cached a moose a few days before. 
As neither of us had visited the cache 
since, I thought I would look at it when 
passing to see that everything was O. K. 

In carrying out this resolve my troubles 
began. When approaching our game 
cache, I ran into a band of wolves, and 
immediately knew that it was “all off” 
with our meat. After taking a shot at 
the nearest wolf and missing it, although 
not more than fifty yards distant, I ex- 
amined my rifle to “find that the rear 
sight had become disarranged, thereby 
causing me to overshoot the wolf. I im- 
mediately adjusted the sight, and luckily 
so, for on approaching the cache I found 
that the moose, which was cut into quar- 
ters, had been bodily carried off very re- 
cently by a huge grizzly, whose tracks 
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HIS narrative is a true account 
of the adventures and experi- 
ences of the author, J. M. Christie, 
while prospecting in the Yukon 
District, and the injuries received 
by him in his wrestle witha grizzly 
bear are in no respect exagger- 
ated. The marks of the encounter 
are plainly visible on his head, 
face, arm, body and leg. Although 
two years since the accident, he is 
still suffering from the after ef- 
fects. Had it not been for the 
united efforts of his partner, Mr. 
Crisfield, and Mr. and Mrs. Ferrell, 
who nursed the victim for months, 
until able to proceed to where 
medical aid could be obtained, 
he would undoubtedly have suc- 
cumbed to his injuries. 
—Editor’s Note 











could be seen plainly on the snow and 
which apparently had been made within 
the hour. 

Needless to say, by this time I felt 
considerably chagrined at the loss of our 
moose. Knowing the habits of bruin, I was 
certain that he would be camped not more 
than a few hundred yards off and would 
very likely have my moose in his posses- 
sion. Slipping off my pack-sack and snow- 
shoes, I started on bruin’s trail. It led 
directly across an open gravel bar and 
across Rogue River, which at this point 
is not more than fifty yards wide, and 
was frozen over. The grizzly had ap- 
parently carried all the moose over the 
river, as there were numerous tracks of 
his going and coming. 

So sure was I that bruin was not far 
away that I advanced cautiously with my 
rifle ready, expecting at any minute to 
get a sight of him. I had just climbed 
the river bank and had advanced only a 
few yards through the underbrush, which 
was quite thick, when I was suddenly 
startled by the angry snort of the grizzly, 
which during this time had undoubtedly 
been watching me. The reader can imagine 
my feelings to see, upon looking up, an 
enormous” grizzly charging _ straight 
towards me at express speed and not 
more than thirty feet distant. 


| bepnecne'y I did not get excited nor 
scared, but before he had made many 
jumps I shot him full in the chest 
with a .303 soft-nosed bullet. The shot, 
however, did not check his charge, and 
although fatally hit and with the blood 
streaming from his mouth, he came at 
me as though he had not been touched. 
Before I could get in another shot, bruin 
was within four feet of me. 

I fired the second shot pointblank in 
his face. At the crack of the gun I tried 
to dodge him, but was too late. The rifle 
was knocked out of my hand, and the 
bear was on the top of me in an instant. 
Immediately he took my head in his mouth 
and began to crush it between his jaws, 
causing me indescribable agony. More 


from instinct than from design, I pushed 
my right arm into his mouth. While I 
pulled my head from his mouth he put 
his teeth through my wrist, crushing the 
joint as easily as an eggshell. 

By this time I thought I was “all in,” 
as I felt quite sure my skull was pierced 
and about every bone in my face broken. I 
rolled there in the snow, hugged by the 
bear in a death-like grip, with his huge 
teeth almost penetrating my skull and 
blinded with blood. Realizing that to sum- 
mon aid was impossible, no one being 
within miles of the spot, there was 
nothing left for me but to match my en- 
feebled endurance with my powerful an- 
tagonist in mute silence. 

It was a veritable death struggle. The 
hot breath ‘of the infuriated grizzly, mad- 
dened with his wounds, suffused my face, 
now streaming with blood, and almost 
blinded me. Just then the bear grabbed 
me with his teeth in the thigh and 
dropped dead alongside me. It all hap- 
pened in only a few seconds, but it 
seemed an eternity to me. It is impossible 
to convey an adequate idea of that terri- 
ble struggle. 

Had he lasted another second, I could 
not possibly have survived, and as it was, 
I expected death at any moment would 
relieve me from my agonies. Providen- 
tially, however, I never lost conscious- 
ness, and after realizing that the fight was 
over I began to size up the damage. 


N feeling my head, I found I was al- 

most scalped as well as having my 
skull crushed. I was blind in one eye and 
almost blind in the other. My jaws were 
broken on both sides and dislocated on 
one side. My lips and cheeks were gashed 
through, and my chin was hanging down 
on my breast. Of course, at the time I 
was not aware of all those details, but my 
prospects of ever reaching camp alive 
seemed slender. 

While not particularly dreading to die, 
I did not relish the prospect of having 
my bones picked by the wolves without 
putting up a struggle. After collecting 
my somewhat crazed senses, I remembered 
that there was a deserted prospector’s 
cabin a short distance off and on the way 
to our camp, the latter being seven miles 
distant. I made up my mind to try to 
drag myself to this cabin and, if unable 
to go farther, to die there, in the hope 
at least that I would not be devoured by 
the ravenous wolves. 

On staggering to my feet, I managed to 
get my jacket off and to wrap it around my 
head, and by twisting the sleeves under 
my chin was thus enabled to support my 
broken jaws and at the same time cover 
my bare skull, much of which was ex- 
posed. On reaching the cabin and _ find- 
ing I was still strong enough to go on, 
I decided to try and reach our home camp 
—six miles farther. 

Thinking that my partner would visit 
the deserted cabin in the event of my 
not turning up, I wrote a painful left- 
handed note with the bullet end of a 
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cartridge. The note, although smeared 
with blood, was legible, and its con- 
tents were as follows: 


DEAR GEORGE, 
I am “all in,” but will try to reach 
camp—will keep to the river. 
You will find a dead grizzly at our 
cache. Good-by, 
Jim 


EAVING this roughly scrawled note, 
which was written on a board of a 
discarded table that had been left in 
the deserted cabin, I again struck out for 
our camp, with only slight hope of ever 
reaching it alive. There was also the 
danger that, in my enfeebled condition 
and being minus my gun, I might fall 
an easy prey to the marauding bands of 
wolves that frequent that locality. 

A more desolate region it would be hard 
to imagine—a narrow valley of the 
Rogue River, hemmed in by bleak, bar- 
ren, snow-clad mountains that raised their 
towering peaks against the sky. I knew 
that my only chance was to keep to the 
river, which had just frozen over, making 
good walking, although, on account of 
the swift and treacherous current, it was 
very unsafe. 

Yet I knew the river, such as it was, 
was my orily hope, and it passed through 
my mind that if I did break through the 
ice my troubles would soon end. That 
I did not break through the ice was a 
mystery, as I crossed places that at any 
other time I would not have dreamed of 
crossing. 

For the first five miles I got along 
fairly well, although I had a hard time 
to keep a grip on myself. All kinds of 
thoughts were rambling through my brain, 
and I feared I might go crazy from the 
excruciating pain in my head and being 


extremely weak from loss of blood. 

To make the last mile from our camp 
called for the supreme test of endurance. 
I was then almost blind and staggered 
like a drunken person. To make matters 
worse, my legs at this stage were seized 
with cramps, and I had to rub them con- 
stantly to keep up the circulation. To rest, 
I knew, would mean to be lost, and I 
struggled against the desire to lie down 
on the river in the snow and end my 
suffering. 

When within sight of camp—less than 
half a mile off—I ran into open water 
in a cafion having perpendicular walls fifty 
feet or more in height. As it was impos- 
sible for me to keep to the river any longer, 
the only alternative was to climb around 
the bluff, which, in my exhausted state, 
seemed beyond my waning powers. After 
struggling against what seemed impossible 
odds and after many painful falls because 
my blood-soaked moccasins slipped on the 
snow, | finally got over the rocky bluff 
and back to the river. 


RAVELING after this was better, al- 

though it probably took me an hour to 
crawl and stagger the last mile. At the end 
of a struggle I would not again undergo for 
nine lives, I finally reached camp. Luckily 
my partner had left kindling wood, and 
this enabled me to start a fire. Had this 
not been the case, I would in all likeli- 
hood have frozen to death, as my clothes 
were saturated with blood and the tem- 
perature was below zero. 

Having started the fire, my next move 
was to try to drink some whisky. 
Although a temperate man, I always, when 
in the woods, kept a bottle for emergency. 
From that time until now, whenever 
I see a bottle labeled “John Dewar,” it 
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vividly brings the experience back to me. 
After emptying some of the whisky in- 
to a cup, I tried to drink it, but was un- 
able to do so on account of my broken 
jaws. 


OWEVER, I finally hit upon the 

plan of putting the liquor in a shallow 
basin with cold tea, and on putting my 
face in the basin I was able to swallow 
some. This revived me somewhat, and 
I was able to crawl into my bed of spruce 
boughs, lying down as I was—a sorry 
spectacle. Here I rolled myself in a fur 
robe and lay for hours in great agony, 
awaiting the return of my partner. When 
at last he did arrive—five hours later— 
the reader can imagine how glad I was 
to hear the tinkle of his dog bells as he 
came through the woods with a load of 
moose. 

Upon his entering the cabin I tried to 
speak to him, but he did not recognize 
my voice and took me for an Indian. I at 
length gave him to understand that I de- 
sired him to take a stimulant before light- 
ing up and looking at me, as I was afraid 
the sight might disconcert him too much. 
He took the drink, and then lit a candle. 
On his pulling the robe from my head, 
I will never forget his exclamation, “Oh! 
My God, Jim!” repeated several times 
as he raised my disfigured and _ blood- 
besmeared head from my rough couch. 
The shock almost knocked him out, al- 
though he is as nervy a man as I ever met. 

I instructed George to look me over 
carefully to see whether I was worth 
saving. I was afraid my brain was affected, 
and if that were the case, did not desire 
to live. After he examined me as well as 
possible by the dim light of the candle, 
he told me that, so far as he could see, 
although the bear’s teeth marks were 
plainly to be seen on my skull, yet he 
did not think the brain had been pierced. 

After fixing me up as 
well as he could with the 
crude material at hand, 
we came to the conclusion 
that my only chance was 
to get me to Lansing— 
fifty miles distant—where 
we had left our supplies. 
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‘ The rifle was knocked from my hands, and the bear was on 
top of me in an instant 
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A personal friend of ours, Mr. Ferrell, 
with his wife, kept an Indian trading post 
at that place. He had a good supply oi 
antiseptics, and also a good home. 

After resting a short time, my part- 
ner struck out about midnight for an 
Indian camp about eight miles distant after 
help. He returned before daylight with 
two Indians and dog teams. After rigging 
one toboggan into a cariole, I was loaded 
up and wrapped well in robes, and then 
started on a trip of excruciating torture, 
so far as I was concerned. 

On reaching the Indian camp, which 
was on our way to Lansing, the Indians 
were most unwilling to go farther, as they 
seemed to think I was going to die any- 


way. After a good deal 
of pow-wow among the 
natives and some forcible 


language on the part of my 
partner, we at last got under 
way again, and made about 
six miles farther that day. 


HE second day’s trip was 
also a terrible experi- 
ence. We had a mountain di- 
vide to cross, and no trail to 
guide us. One of the Indians 


went ahead to cut a trail, 
while the other drove the 
dogs, my partner handling 


my cariole and keeping it 
from upsetting in the rough 
trail, which made him put 
forth strenuous efforts. 

We went into camp on the 
summit of the divide long 
after dark, with all hands 
played out, and passed the 
night on the snow with such 
covering as we _ possessed. 
That made the third night 
since my tussle with the 
bear, and my sleepless tor- 
tures continued unabated. 
We were now within twenty 
miles of Ferrell’s post, and 
I had a= great longing 
to reach there in a day at 
most, imagining that if we 
could do so I would pull 
through. 

By promising the Indians 
double pay, we were again 
on our way long before day- 
light. Many times during that 
day, when the dogs would 
stop and then start up with 
a jerk—causing me intense 
pain—I wished it was all 
over. Periodically, during the 
day, one or other of the In- 
dians, if I happened to be 
quiet for a time, would uncover my face 
and ask me the interesting question, “Are 
you dead, Jim?” When I answered forcibly 
for a man with broken jaws, he would 
seem quite disappointed and encouraged 
at the same time. 

Just before dark on the fourth day after 
the accident, we reached Lansing. I think 
my companions were quite as glad as I 
was to get there, all three of them being 
completely worn out from their exertions. 

Letting me rest for an hour or so, 
Ferrell and Crisfield then cut off my 
clothes, which had been on since the battle 
with bruin. After cleansing the clotted 
blood from my many wounds and trim- 
ming up my scalp as best they could, I 
then settled down to ten days of a struggle 
in which my life was hanging on a slender 
thread which more than once I would 
g'adly have wished broken. The suffering 
I underwent then I do not care to 
think of. 

Where I was then camped was about 
three hundred miles from Dawson, where 
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the nearest doctor was available. It be- 
ing impossible for me to travel farther, 
both Crisfield and Ferrell volunteered to 
make the trip for a doctor. However, 
after talking the matter over and know- 
ing that this would take at least a month, 
and by that time I would be either on 
the road to recovery or dead, we de- 
cided for me to take a chance where I 
was. 

By this time I was in a high fever, suf- 
fering intensely and having a hard time 
to keep from losing my reason. One of the 
most painful wounds I had was my wrist, 
the bear having put his teeth right through 
it, crushing the joint in many fragments. 

About the tenth day after the fight, I 





A recent photograph of J. M. Christie in his uniform of Lieu- 
tenant in the Princess Patricia’s Canadian Light Infantry. 
Mr. Christie is now a ranger in Jasper National Park 


began, for the first time, to get snatches 
of sleep, and during all of those long and 
terrible days either Ferrell or Crisfield 
was by my side. After the tenth day, I 
began to mend. A month later I was able 
to move about a little, and gradually use 
my snow-shoes again, a little each day. 
lor six months I was unable to take any- 
thing but liquid food on account of my 
jaws setting in such a way that my teeth 
would not meet within half an inch, mak- 
ing mastication impossible. As we had 
an abundance of good moose, mountain 
sheep and caribou meat, I got along fairly 
well on soup. 

On the first day of January, 1910, two 
months after the fight, I decided to tackle 
the trip to Dawson, buoyed by the hope 
that, on reaching there, a surgeon would 
be able to fix me. The first hundred miles 
of our trip was through a mountainous 
country, with one divide to cross and no 
trail. For the first hundred miles Crisfield 
accompanied Ferrell and myself, after 
which he returned to resume his trapping, 





and Ferrell and I went on to Dawson 
alone. 

From the place where we parted with 
Crisfield, a trail had been broken. From 
Lansing we had to travel very light, as 
the snow was deep and it was necessary 
for us to get through as quickly as pos- 
sible. It may be of interest here to describe 
our mode of travel. 

Two of us would go ahead of the dog 
trains, of which we had two of four dogs 
each. We broke the trail with small snow- 
shoes, thereby crushing down the deep 
snow as much as possible and thus en- 
abling the dogs to pull the toboggans, 
with the third man driving both dog 
teams. At night, when the other two 
were making camp—being on 
account of my broken wrist 
unable to assist—I would 
break a trail ahead a couple 
of miles, enabling us to get 
an early start in the morning. 

The days at that time of 
the year near the arctic circle 
are very short, and as we 
had to make camp before 
it became too dark to cut 
weod, we had to make the 
best possible use of our time. 
We camped out, with nothing 
overhead but the stars, and 
whoever felt cold first would 
replenish the camp fire, which 
we kept burning all night. 
In the morning after break- 
fast and before daylight, 
while my partners were load- 
ing the toboggans, I would 
go on ahead and break trail 
until they caught up, when 
they would relieve me. 


T the end of a _ week, 
Crisfield having left us, 
Ferrell and I on the seventh 
day reached Mayo Bridge 
after fourteen hours’ travel, 
and most of the time while 
crossing Mayo Lake we were 
in a blizzard. This lake is 
twenty miles long, and we 
had great difficulty in keep- 
ing to the trail. Needless to 
say, on reaching the bridge 
we were both greatly ex- 
hausted, but it was a matter 
of no small satisfaction to 
me to finish the day quite 
as strong as my companion, 
who was a heavy man and 
not so agile on snow-shoes. 
On reaching Mayo Bridge, 


which is the headquarters 
of a small mining camp 
on the Upper Stewart River, we looked 
up the Mining Recorder, Mr. T. H. 


Hinton, whom we both knew. He recog- 
nized our dogs, but failed to recognize me, 
as I was so changed. After enjoying Mr. 
Hinton’s hospitality at supper, we prepared 
to experience once again the luxury of 
a comfortable bed. Ever since we left 
Lansing, we had been sleeping in a hole 
dug in the snow wherever we happened 
to camp overnight on our way, with 
Klondike feathers—in other words, spruce 
boughs—for a mattress and the vast can- 
opy of heaven for a roof. This is all very 
well in mild weather, but scarcely desir- 
able with the thermometer ranging be- 
tween forty and sixty degrees below zero. 
We remained there the next day, resting 
and enjoying the hospitalities of Mr 
Hinton. 

On the third day, we again hit the trail 
for Dawson, and at night camped at Min- 
to Bridge, twenty miles farther on. The 
weather suddenly turned cold, and we were 
forced to lay (Continued on page 89) 
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Dr. Edward Francis, who contracted tularaemia 


while studying the disease 


T is not generally known that the 

United States has a disease all its 

own. A_ pestiferous malady called 

tularaemia has, unfortunately, been 
added to the list of products that must be 
labelled “Made In America.” 

Tularaemia has been staged from start 
to finish by an all-American cast. Ameri- 
can investigators alone have discovered 
this disease of man, isolated its causative 
agent, determined its sources of infection 
and modes of transmission, and described 
its symptomatology and pathology. 

On June 2, 1928, the State Board of 
Public Health of California made “rabbit 
disease” reportable, as part of a campaign 
‘to stamp out the new infection that is 
spread to jan by handling sick bunnies. 
On July 2, the Biological Survey of the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
released a statement on the subject of rab- 
bits, in which it voiced a warning to all the 
states against the danger of introducing 
wild rabbits from other states in an effort 
to build up a depleted game supply. 

It cited the case of Massachusetts, where 
prompt action by the state 
department of conservation 
resulted in the detection of 
tularaemia in a shipment of 
cottontails from the West, 
and where total destruction 
of the entire lot averted the 
introduction of the disease 
into New England. The de- 
partment advised further 
that the only safe method 
at the present time of re- 
plenishing a depleted game 
stock of rabbits is to allow 
the native stock to recruit 
from its own ranks by the 
help of laws directed to- 
ward furthering proper con- 
servation methods. 

Tularaemia was born in 
Tulare County, California, 
in 1910. The physician who 
officiated at its introduction 
to a world that could well 
have dispensed with an ad- 
ditional disease oi its 
ilk was Dr. G. W. McCoy 
of the United States Public Health 
Service. Unfortunately and despite vigor- 
ous efforts to discourage its rapid growth, 
this child proved to be a strong and 
lusty infant. In the short eighteen years 
of its existence, it has outgrown its native 
county on the Pacific coast and advanced 
steadily across the continent, invading 
state after state until now, in 1928, there 
remain only six uninfected states. These 
six comprise the New England group, in 
which our own, our native child, had ob- 
tained a foothold, but in which he was 
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promptly dislodged by drastic methods of 
wholesale slaughter. 

There are other counties besides Tulare 
which have been famous for exclusive 
products that found their way to various 
parts of the world; but Tulare County 
alone possesses the unique distinction of 
having originated a home-made disease 
of which it has been the godparent, and 
on which it has conferred its own name, 
before sending it forth to plague every 
other section of the country. 

The original host of this infection was 
a ground- squirrel. It was not long before 
investigators found that it had been en- 
grafted on to the jack-rabbit population 
of the West; and then, as a disease of 
both wild rabbits and of man, it continued 
to advance steadily from West to East. 
As a disease affecting man, tularaemia has 
so far been recognized i in thirty -two states, 
in the District of Columbia and in Japan, 
but in no other country. Of 614 reported 
cases, 23 have terminated in death. 

Although of such recent origin, this 
pest has already brought fame and honors 
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“CHOOSING A FIELD GLASS,” by Capt. 
PauL A. Curtis, is the practical article for 
January. 


All in the next tissue. 


to a man of science. A gold medal was 
presented on June 28 of this year to Dr. 
Edward Francis of the United States 
Public Health Service by the American 
Medical Association during its annual 
meeting held in Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
The committee on awards stated that Dr. 
Francis’ research and his contributions to 
our knowledge of this disease, which had 
perplexed medical and scientific men for 
a number of years, were the most important 
medical work of the year, judged on a 
basis of originality. 


~ DANGEROUS 
RABBITS 


Every hunter should read this article on tularaemta, 
a, a native rabbit disease transmissible to man 
iy 
By ROBERT KINGMAN 
M. D., F. A. C. P 


Dr. Francis himself contracted the in- 
fection of tularaemia while studying his 
first case in Utah, and is now devoting 
himself to its prevention and cure. He has 
made public a comprehensive description 
of the disease, which explains the means 
of its transmission to human beings and 
the methods of isolating the Bacterium 
tularense. 

In the interests of public health, the 
information that he has made available 
should receive as wide publicity as possible 
for the safety of all who may have to do 
with rabbits. Cooks, hunters, housewives 
and market men are especially liable to 
be infected in November, December and 
January, when it is permissible to hunt 
cottontail rabbits in nearly all states. Per- 
sons who skin and cut up jack-rabbits, 
as is customary in the West, for fish bait, 
coyote bait, fox feed, chicken feed, hog 
feed, dog feed, as well as for the market, 
are particularly exposed to the infection 
of tularaemia. 

Another source of infection is from 
rabbits that are bought for human con- 
sumption. In Washington, 
D. C., Dr. Francis ex- 
amined the livers of 1,000 
wild rabbits offered for sale 
and found that 10, or one 
per cent, harbored the viru- 


HAUNTS AND HABITS.” by pes bacterium of this dis- 
W. S. Cuapvwick. One of the great Man-Killer 


N animals, the liver and 

spleen are the organs 
affected. The Bacterium 
tularense lodges in these tis- 
sues and causes decay of 
the cells. These foci of in- 
fection are apparent to the 
naked eye in the shape of 
innumerable white spots 
varying from a_ pin-point 
to a pin-head in size. 

If a man is inoculated 
while skinning, dressing or 
cutting up a diseased ani- 
mal, the infection passes 
into his system from the 
rabbit’s liver or _ spleen 
through some abrasion on 
the hand. The immediate results are an 
ulcer on the hand, enlargement of the 
glands at the elbow or in the armpit, and 
a fever which confines the patient to the 
bed for two or three weeks in non-fatal 
cases. 

Prevention is the key-note of modern 
medicine, and an ounce of it_is worth a 
pound of cure in tularaemia. If you must 
handle wild rabbits, do not do so with your 
bare hands. Remember that one per cent 
of them are infected with tularaemia, and 
that a single one (Continued on page 87) 
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Kettle River Scrappers 


In certain stretches of the St. Croix the bass fishing ts probably the best 
to be had in this country 


By ROBERT PAGE LINCOLN 


HAD met him the previous summer, 

and we had caught everything from 

sunfish to muskalonge. We had 

fought mosquitoes and been marooned 
in bogs in quest of “lost lakes.” We had, 
in fact, done everything that was un- 
usual in fishing, with the result that a 
great old time was had of it. 

And now there was bigger game afoot. 
Arthur was coming north again. His let- 
ter said: “We'll take that Basswood to 
Grand 1~ > trip on the border as we 
outlined it. But before we get started on 
that, why not take a run down the St. 
Croix River from Upper Lake St. Croix? 
I have heard so much about it and have 
never made the trip. How is the small- 
mouth bass fishing along that stretch?” 

It ended in my agreeing to be the party 
of the second part on this trip, and our 
preparations went forward with this idea 
in mind. Time was when the small-mouth 
bass fishing on the lower St. Croix was 
of an order to satisfy the most exacting. 
The influx of civilization, however, has 
had a tendency to spoil it, for fishing on 
the lower river is not what it was once. 

It is from the falls of the St. Croix on 
up to the headwaters that the bronze war- 
riors are now to be met with. In certain 
sections of the river there, the fishing is 
probably the best to be had in this coun- 
try. That is, so far as small-mouth bass 
are concerned. 

The intention of Arthur and myself had 
been to put in at Solon Springs on Upper 
Lake St. Croix, but it ended by our shov- 
ing in at Gordon, a short distance below 
the lake. Arthur the Great (I called him 
so because of his size) grew enthusiastic 
over the scenery and vowed it the finest 
he had ever seen. I told him to hold up 
on his opinion; that there was better stuff 
in the stretches below. 

The upper waters of the St. Croix are 
not great for width, but they are swift. 
There are riffles and rapids, and there are 
two dams that must perforce be portaged 
below Gordon, between that place and the 
famous Fishtrap Rapids. 

The last of these two is known as the 
Copper Mine Dam. I have heard it said 


that in high water you can shoot down 
this water “without any ill effects other 
than an increased blood-pressure for a 


few minutes,” but I would not essay it. 
The run down through the Kettle River 
Rapids is bad enough. However, it all 
depends upon how familiar one is with 
swift water, and how accurate one is in 
guiding a canoe through the thickest of 
the boil without smashing on some hidden 
boulder. 

3elow the dam, the river flows through 
a fine hardwood country, with no swamps 
and low shores as are met with on many 
rivers. We decided to stop over here, since 
we had been told that there were some 
hulking big rainbow and brown trout 
hoiding out in these beautiful waters. 

As to the truth of this assertion I can 
say nothing, for not in my experience 
have I connected up with a St. Croix 
rainbow trout or any overgrown brown 
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trout. Still the story persists. Some day, 
probably, I will lay ‘plans to find the har- 
boring place of these elusive ones, said 
to be prodigious in size. 

Not only was it the fantastic belief of 
Arthur the Great that they were there, 
but it was his unalterable ambition to lay 
the hook into one of them. As a result 
of this desire on his part, we lay over for 
three days, and I will say the it we fished 
thoroughly such “best places” as we found 
awaiting our attention. But we proved 
unlucky in our quest; so we slid on down- 
river through rapids and rifles, some of 
them mean, principally because they were 
shallow. 

The next hazard below the copper mine 
is the Fishtrap Rapids, picturesque and 
dazzling and said to be the most violent 
rapids on the St. Croix. We made it, how- 
ever, and in short order slipped down- 
stream and past the mouth of the 
Namakagon, the main tributary of the St. 
Croix. Here the St. Croix spreads out into 
a stream that has all the aspect of a real 
river. 

Shortly below the point of this meeting 
place of the water is what is known as 
the Stateline Rapids. From approximate- 
ly that point to Danbury are waters that 
are exceptionally interesting. Not only do 
they contain some specimens of the mus- 
kglonge family that have broken tackle 
of durable size and strength, but there 
was one gigantic individual taken from 
these waters a few years ago that is said 
to have scaled fifty pounds. 

On a previous trip, when I had come 
down from the headwaters of the Toto- 
gatic, which flows into the Namakagon, I 
had heard of the big muskies the upper 
St. Croix has to its credit. These stories 
r pater communicated to Arthur the 
Great. Needless to say, there was born 
in him a new ambition, which supplanted 
once and for all his desire to tie up to a 
monstrous brown or rainbow. He would 
now wrestle with a sturgeon-sized musky, 
and so carry off the honors of the year. 


had run into camp that night, 
jdt the aroma of frying bacon was 
wafting up from the frying pan as a re- 
minder of a delicious meal. Voices up- 
river turned us in that direction. Two 
canoes were bound toward our camp, and 
shortly we were hailed. There were four 
in the party, two in each canoe. These 
gentlemen had come down from away up 
on the Totogatic and were bound for the 
lower river, intending to pull out at the 
Grantsburg Ferry. 

The party landed, and we all went into 
camp, the intention being to continue the 
down-river trip together, for these gentle- 
men had never fished the rapids. Indeed, 
they had no idea that such splendid waters 
were to be had on the upper river. One of 
the party laid out a night-line for channel 
cat that evening and in the morning had 
one on that would weigh ten pounds. It 
proved to be splendid eating, and we all 
had a hand in it. 

We fished the 


water above Danbury 


with great persistence. Below the bridge 
one of the party snagged a big musky. I 
had never before witnessed such a scrap. 
I was not near enough at the time to get 
a view of the fish, but, surprising to say, 
it broke water. Once in a great while a 
musky will break, but this is most apt 
to occur on a taut line in shallow water. 

This one, however, broke in water more 
than six feet in depth. Someone in the 
party claimed that it would go to better 
than twenty-five pounds. As is so often 
the case, the line was broken and the fish 
went his way. How fish are able to break 
lines that apparently are without a flaw 
and staunch and durable belongs to the 
realm of the mysterious. 

That night, lines were tested with 
an almost religious fervor, and were 
passed on to me for a final inspection. As 
some of these lines were new and tested 
up to forty or more pounds, I have no 
doubt they would have held the most 
frisky leviathan that swims our inland 
fresh waters, 


UT we had no more visits from the 
fierce musky tribe. We dropped down 
to Danbury and then headed down-stream, 
with the Kettle River Rapids as our des- 
tination. Some one has stated that the 50- 
mile stretch of water between Danbury 
and a point due east from Rush City, 
Minnesota, on the St. Croix River, af- 
fords the best small-mouth bass fishing in 
North America. 

This may or may not be open to debate. 
Not every bass fisherman has had the 
opportunity of fishing all of the choice 
waters of the continent. I may say with- 
out exaggeration that the Kettle River 
Rapids in the St. Croix have small-mouths 
that put up the most active fight of any 
specimens of the family dolomieu that I 
have ever tested at leader’ s length. 

The Kettle River pours into the St. 
Croix from the Minnesota side. Instead of 
having any one definite channel, it spreads 
out over quite an area and enters the St. 
Croix at many points, all places well 
masked from view. This in-pouring of 
water and the peculiar shelf-rock forma- 
tion of the channel of the St. Croix ac- 
count for the turbulence of the water for 
a matter of four or five miles from the 
point where the river suddenly, and with- 
out warning, takes its initial dip. 

It seems strange that this portion of the 
river has never been exploited in fishing 
tales. Few make the trip. It is away from 
the beaten track. From the headwaters 
of the St. Croix to St. Croix Falls, Dan- 
bury is the only town along the river. 
Secluded and quite out of reach of the 
ninety and nine, it lies there, a choice de- 
pository of small-mouth and a stretch of 
water that for beauty and picturesqueness 
can hardly be equaled. It is the same as 
when the Creator left the land on the 
seventh day. More like a stream in far- 
removed Canada than a near-to-civiliza- 
tion stretch tucked in between Wisconsin 
and Minnesota. Small-mouths! Wow! 

On the lower St. Croix, most of your 











Kettle River Scrappers 
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Inch for. inch, the small-mouth bass of the Kettle River beat them all 


fishing may be done along the shores of 
the stream, casting up to the edges among 
the rocks and tumbled-in boulders. In the 
Kettle River stretch, you fish out in mid- 
stream, right where the waters tear along 
and froth and flash and foam. Often be- 
hind a rock you will grab one off, and 
the fight that follows is one in which the 
bass is leaping and dancing on its tail half 
the time. 

You may vote the steelhead trout of 
the Pacific coast streams the peer of all 
léaping and top-water fighters. But inch 
for inch, the Kettle River small-mouths 
beat them all. 

We solved the problem of contending 
with the water for supremacy by tying a 
sizable chunk of rock on a clothes-line and 
laying that in the water to hold the canoe 
in place. When we desired to move on 
down, we would lift the rock and drop 
down a notch. In this manner, we could 
reach some of the racy mid-stream patches 
where the bass would take the fly and 
spinner very nearly as soon as it touched 
the fretted surface. 

They would take the lure like a bolt of 
lightning, and once hooked they promptly 
left the water. With the current adding 


further force to the pull on the line, it 
was often nip and tuck as the line shot 
out. It seemed that where the water was 
the craziest and boiling to a froth you 
would find the largest of the fine fellows. 
I had caught small-mouths before in rapid 
water, but never under circumstances of 
this sort. It seemed like fishing for rain- 
bow trout in the hurly-burly waters of 
the St. Marys. 


HE guides who take fishermen up 
into the rapids of the Kettle pole 
their boats. We had a visit from a young 
fellow of the vicinity who seemed to 
know the.rapids from one end to another. 
To our surprise, he told us that a muska- 
longe which he estimated to weigh about 
thirty pounds had been hooked on a fly- 
rod lure some time before. The fish had 
been led down-stream into more calm 
water, and had been fought to what 
seemed to be the finish. However, at the 
crucial moment of laying hands on the 
fish, it had got up a spurt of energy and 
broken loose. 
It is my belief that fishermen have but 
little idea of the size and number of 
muskalonge to be found in the St. Croix. 


Indeed, so little is known about fishing 
the upper river that no information has 
gotten out in regard to it. Very nearly 
the only manner of fishing the stream is 
to ship your own boat or canoe to Dan- 
bury, and then make the float down. You 
need also to lay in a full supply of pro- 
visions, for none are to be had save by 
hiking overland to inland towns in Wis- 
consin and Minnesota, 

One evening during our stay at the 
rapids, the small-mouth bass seemed to 
have gone on a feeding rampage. It was 
the impression of Arthur the Great that 
the whole small-mouth army from the 
lower river had come on up-stream for 
the feast. “Biting like mad” is a phrase 
that could certainly be applied to what 
went on that evening. Not only would 
they seize upon plain flies without the 
spinners attached, but they would grab 
floating bass bugs of any type that one 
desired to fling into the choice places. 

Later on, in the heart of the wilderness, 
Arthur opened up on the subject many 
times. “Fine waters these,” he would say, 
“but they lack those bronze scrappers of 
the Kettle River Rapids—the most scien- 
tific fighters that ever pulled a leader!” 
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HE reputed golden state has a 
multitude of attractions, a world 
of individual products, and more 


of a monopoly on earth- 
quakes and volcanoes. One of her most 
distinctive and valuable possessions is the 
valley quail. 

Considerable has been written deroga- 


or less 





tory to this great little game bird. It has 
been said that it runs like h ; that it 


can’t be worked with dogs; that its flesh 
is flavorless; that when compared with 
bob-white, the ruffed grouse or the prairie 
chicken, the sport it offers is inferior. 
There is a measure of coherence to 
these intriguing tales—a thimbleful. Cir- 
cumstances and conditions alter cases. 


The valley quail is not always on its best 
behavior; it possesses a bag of tricks, as 
any game bird must in these strenuous 


days if it is to survive. 

California is an immense state, you 
must remember. She has the whole range 
of conditions from soup to nuts—750 miles 
in length; 175 miles in width; two great 
mountain ranges with peaks up to 15,000 
feet in height; lands that lie far below 
sea-level ; temperatures from 30 below to 
130 above ; rainfall from an anemic cipher 
to 90 corpulent inches, 

I carry no brief or authority from the 
south. But the northern Californian, if 
he’s an inveterate quail oe would 
laugh scornfully if you intimated or even 
hinted that any ‘upland game bird on earth 
surpasses the valley quail in game qual- 
ities. It isn’t in the cards—or so he be- 
lieves. And he has a few logical reasons 
for so believing. 

No other game bird flourishes under 
such varied conditions as this classy little 
top-knotted native of California’s hills and 
valleys. While scientists recognize three 
— as closely allied in the family of 

Lophortyx californica, sportsmen make 
no distinction and refer to these generally 
as valley quail. Although best adapted to 
thrive at or near sea-level, they are found 
in numbers at elevations up to 5,000 feet. 

Like certain resistant and _ versatile 
members of genus homo, they can take it 
or leave it alone. In some localities you 
find them habitually soused to the gills 
with water; in others they're as abstemi- 
ous as Methodist elders. Sorry to say, in 
some localities the juice of the grape is a 
favorite beverage with them. Under its 
influence—or so it seems—a rattlesnake 
has no chance against a cock quail. Even 
under normal conditions, he’s as scrappy 
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C\alifornia’s 


Native Son 


How, when and where to hunt this great 


little game bird, the 


By H. 


as the average Hibernian and fully com- 
petent to give a matured pheasant rooster 
the run. 

Although valley quail often exist and 
even thrive on cultivated areas adjacent 
to habitations, they love primeval condi- 
tions best. Whether a locality offers suc- 


culent food in well-watered vales or 
scanty picking on arid plains and _ hill- 
sides, they wax fat and cheerful, remain 


healthy and prolific, and furnish sport 
such as is yielded by no other native game 
bird of the West. 

Few, if any, of America’s game birds 
are so active, so vigilant and so self-asser- 
tive as the valley quail. Like the pheasant, 
when not molested, they will come out in 
the open, courting inspection. In scattered 
formation or in a compact mass, they pass 
boldly along cow trails, on dusty roads, 
over open grassy knolls, even into barn- 
yards where, if their confidence is not 
betrayed, they will feed with the poultry. 

Erect, confident, natty, always on the 
qui vive, they have the appearance of well- 
trained feathered athletes. You hear them 
calling lustily from the copses and hill- 
sides—a high pitched but mellow call of 

“Huh-huh-hoo” or “He-he-he-oo.” <A 
pleasant sound, this, to the sportsman and 
to the native Californian in particular. It 
belongs peculiarly to his hills and vales, 
for aside from an inconsequential over- 


valley quail 
BETTEN 


lapping north and south, this bird is native 
to the state of California alone. 

In northern and central California, a 
primary requisite in valley-quail shooting 
is a good dog, either pointer or setter. It 
is true that many engage in the sport with- 
out this aid—and assimilate the skimmed 
milk instead of enjoying the cream. 

Under favorable conditions, valley quail 
lie extremely close—so close, in fact, that 
sometimes they can be picked up with the 
hand. Unlike bob-white, bevies or flocks 
do not huddle in a compact mass prepara- 
tory to flight, but stand on the alert in 
rather scattered formation, often in the 
open, as they voice warning cries of 
*“Hit-hit-hit.” . 


RACTICALLY any well-trained dog 

possessing a fair nose and moderate 
ability can mi ike a respectable showing on 
bevies of bob-white. The same dog wouldn’t 
have a look-in when it comes to handling 
valley quail by the dozens or by the gross. 
The top-notcher on these Western birds 
must possess the rare combination of a 
keen nose, boldness, stanchness and su- 


perior gray matter. 

Either in roading on foot scent or 
drawing by body scent, he must know 
to a nicety how close he can _ press 


the outlying birds of a running flock with- 
out flushing. If he is particularly wise, 


When scattered in proper cover, they lie well for a dog 














he will stop moving birds by circling 
them, so as to meet them head on. Quali- 
fications in connection with single bird 
work are not so exacting. But the fact 
remains that the best dog obtainable is the 
proper one to seek for this kind of shoot- 
ing. 

With a good dog or a brace of dogs to 
find the birds and a congenial companion 
to share the outing, valley-quail shooting 
in the broad San Joaquin Valley is the 
acme of upland sport. In the Kern River 
section, for instance, a normal rainfall, 
though it be scanty, insures a heavy 
growth of cover, ankle- to knee-deep, with 
tall weeds and grasses growing luxuriant- 
ly in the swales, about the small thickets 


and along the sloughs and _ irrigation 
ditches. 
A 16- or 20-gauge gun with 28-inch 


barrels and of medium weight is the 
proper caper. Although shooting is mostly 
in the open, it is advisable to have the 
right barrel, or whichever barrel you 
habitually shoot first, bored to a modified 
choke or even to an improved cylinder. 
In shooting valley quail over dogs here, 
or elsewhere, few shots will be fired with 
the first barrel at distances over twenty- 
five yards. At that distance you can kill 
upland game birds deader than the pro- 
verbial doornail with 7%’s. Still, in con- 
nection with valley quail, smaller shot is 
desirable, even down to 9's. 

If properly approached, quail in the 
San Joaquin habitually fly to short cover 
when first flushed, scatter over a con- 
siderable area and stick like leaches. Very 
often the flocks or bands, which may 
number from forty to several hundred 
individuals, are found adjacent to the dry 
courses of streams and sloughs, the banks 
of which are lined with willows and 
cottonwoods. 

No matter where you hunt quail in 


California’s Native Son 
California, you'll rarely find them abroad 
in midday. From eleven until two, they’ll 
be hidden away in some thicket or in some 
dense growth of weeds or brush. It is 
their natural tendency to roost in trees, 
and not often do you find them more than 
a few hundred yards from timber or 
thickets, to which they fly habitually for 
protection. 

The value of a capable covey dog is, 
therefore, apparent. If you can work be- 
tween the birds and their desired haven, 
the tree tops, the chances for sport are 
fine. If not, you might as well wave a kiss 
or intone a chesty oath in that direction 
and hunt another flock. 

However, once you get between the 
trees and brush, you're sitting pretty. A 
few determined members of the band may 
bolt overhead as the flock booms up with 
a great roar, but the majority will strike 
for the open. A shot fired in advance of 
the flush will be well spent. And if you 
can cut down a bird or two as they rise, 
so much the better. 


HE flock may fly a hundred yards or 

half a mile, depending on the distance 
to suitable cover. Salt or Bermuda grass, 
bunch grass, sage, alfalfa, the innumer- 
able weed growths prevalent in the val- 
leys—all offer hiding places for quail. 
Just where they land doesn’t matter so 
long as it’s in the open and ground cover 
is sufficiently dense. 

Now, with the birds well scattered, 
you're in for some tip-top sport. The 
ground i is level as a floor ; cover is from 
six inches to a foot in ‘height, thickly 
matted in spots, with clumps of sage, 
rosin-weed and bunch grass scattered 
about. You’re shooting under conditions 
quite similar to chicken shooting on the 
prairie before the breaker turned under 
the primeval sod. Except for remote wil- 


Swinging on a single in typical coastal quail country 





low thickets, scattered cottonwoods or an 
occasional patch of tall weeds, the eye has 
a clean sweep across the plain. Every 
move of the dogs can be seen. 

Suddenly one of the dogs flashes into a 
point, white as alabaster, glistening in the 
sun as he strikes a soul-stirring pose. His 
companion, racing up, stiffens behind him. 
You walk up briskly, on the alert—eyes 
bulged out a bit; a nervous tremor shoot- 
ing along the extremities; a lump the size 
of a grapefruit lodged in the esophagus; 
something pounding at the ribs with 
sledge-hammer blows. Strange, how a 
small bird tucked out of sight somewhere 
in the cover can cause all this disturbance 
among men and dogs. 

Your feet thump clumsily a few feet in 
advance of the petrified pointers or set- 
ters. Suddenly there’s a spurning of cover 
with roaring wings as a squealing little 
cock bursts forth and streaks it down the 
field like a blue meteor. Those short, 
rounded pinions beat so fast that they 
form a blur about his slate-blue body. This 
gallant little westerner is fully as swift 
as bob-white and rises with the same dis- 
concerting, heart-bumping roar. 

If you're a novice at this game, the first 
few birds that rise before the dogs will 
fairly hypnotize you. You'll shoot wildly, 
or you'll fire after they whizz out of 
range. Some cracking good game shots, 
unacquainted with this partridge, have 
missed six, eight or ten shots in succes- 
sion; some did not average better than 
one bird in five shots the first day out. 
There is no logical reason why a neat 
shot on bob-whites or grouse should fall 
down so badly, but it’s a fact that many 
do. 

The new hand is apt to shoot hesitating- 
ly and wildly. On the other hand, the ex- 
perienced shot often shoots over-quickly, 
even if accurately, and macerates his 
birds. Seldom is it necessary to fire the 
first shot inside of twenty yards, and just 
a bit beyond that range one does the 
deadliest execution, 

Straightaway shots are easy. You mere- 
ly top the bird with the bead. But many 
birds, apparently on a_ straightaway 
course, are swinging to right or left on 
the arc of a circle. Watch those babies! 
If your gun’s a full choke, they’re easy 
to miss. Sharp right and left quarterers 
require a swift swing and slight accelera- 
tion as you pull the trigger. If that’s done, 
a foot of daylight between the bead 
and bird at thirty yards, and you'll fold 
him up. 

Occasionally a shot is offered by a 
direct incomer. Not so hard if you pull 
right on him when he still looks like a 
pin point out there over the field. But the 
bird almost overhead is a hard nut to 
crack. You'd do better if you let him pass 
over, twenty yards or more, and then 
hold a foot under him as you press the 
trigger. 


HEN it comes to bevy shooting, 

bob-white is the king of game birds. 
Put in the matter of shooting on scat- 
tered birds, the valley quail has an edge 
on the field. As many as one hundred 
points have been scored on individuals 
cf a single band by a brace of dogs that 
knew the game. This over an area of not 
more than five acres! Such sport is 
luxurious. But do not run away with the 
idea that it is always obtainable. Many a 
party of inexperienced sportsmen have re- 
turned from a day’s hunt in the San 
Joaquin region with scarcely a feather to 
show for their efforts. 

Shift the scene a bit, and we find our- 
selves in the great raisin and grape belt of 
central California. There we find the valley 
quail not only existing but thriving in the 
midst of inten- (Continued on page 89) 
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HEREVER a few big-game 

hunters foregather to exchange 

reminiscences, the argument as 

to whether the buffalo or the 
lion is most dangerous is pretty sure to 
crop up. The controversy has continued 
since these animals were known, and will 
probably continue while any remain to be 
hunted. 

Each bases his opinion on personal ex- 
periences, and the basis differs with the 
individual. Personally, I would yield the 
buffalo the palm by day, and the lion 
by night. I have been in graver danger 
from elephants; but for sheer fighting 
courage and implacable determination to 
kill, the wounded buffalo bull stands alone, 
always excepting rogue elephants and 
man-eating lions. I credit him, indeed, 
with a terrible vindictiveness which even 
the latter can scarcely excel. The pro- 
verbial colloquialism, “brave as a lion,” 
might justly be altered to “brave as a 
buffalo.” 

Some years ago, two young men went 
hunting in Northern Rhodesia, about a 
hundred miles north of Broken Hill. One 
morning they came upon a herd of buffalo 
in a long vlei (plain) about half a mile 
wide. When the hunters first saw the 
animals, they were grazing about three 
hundred yards from them, in the open. 
One had a .350 magnum, and the other 
a .318 express rifle. 

The one with the larger bore selected 
a fine bull, and his companion a large cow 
a little farther away. By arrangement, 
both fired together. At the report of the 
rifles, the entire herd, including those shot 
at, stampeded for the bush on the opposite 
side of the vlei; but before they had gone 
fifty yards, the bull fell in a heap and lay 
motionless. Meanwhile the cow could be 
seen limping along with a broken shoulder 
in the rear of the herd. 
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Meanwhile his chum rammed 
another cartridge into the 
breach and, running close, 


put a bullet through the 
bull’s heart 
i 
* 
. 
uy U 
Eager to 
catch up to 
them and get 
a second 
shot, the 
young  fel- 


lows ran out 
on the vlei, 
forgetting to 
reload their rifles before doing so. Intend- 
ing to have a look at the dead bull as 
they passed, they headed in his direction; 
but their eyes were chiefly engaged in 
watching the herd, which had _ halted 
under the opposite trees. They were only 
a few yards from the supposed dead ani- 
mal when one of them glanced toward 
it and shouted to his companion, “Look 
out, Tom! He’s getting up!” 

Sure enough, the bull was just rising 
to his knees. Remembering their omission 
to reload, the pair bolted. The bull at once 
pursued the nearest, and was already close 
behind him when his friend tripped and 
fell over one of the tufts of burnt reeds 
with which the vlei was covered. 

Like a flash, the buffalo left the man he 
was following and charged on the fallen 
one, catching him with the bosses of his 
horns as he rose, and hurling him several 
yards away. Then he went down on his 
knees beside him and, twisting. his great 
head, tried to get the point of his horn 
into the man’s stomach! Instead of this, 
he got it under the waist band of his 
trousers, and ripped trousers and shirt 
clean off the lad’s body. 

Meanwhile his chum rammed another 
cartridge into the breech and, running 
close, put a bullet through the bull’s heart, 
which finished him. Then they sent for me 
and a friend, and on examination we found 
the young hunter had several broken ribs 
and a damaged nose. His body was one 
big bruise all over. He was sent by train 
to Broken Hill Hospital, where he re- 
mained six weeks. Had he been alone, it 
would have been his first and last buftaio 


hunt. ; 
This misadventure was due to inex- 
perience. The old hand knows that “a 


buffalo is never dead until his throat is 
cut.” The novice is deceived by appear- 
ances. The points to remember are the 





Battles ewvith 


Buftalo 


The fourth story of the great Man-Killer Series 


appalling vindictiveness and the devilish 
cunning the animal displays. This buffalo 
was shot through the lungs, but could 
easily have risen and followed the herd 
had he wished to do so. What other ani- 
mal would lie and sham death until the 
hunters reached him, solely in a spirit of 
revenge ? 

On my first buffalo hunt I was fortu- 
nately accompanied by a man of some 
experience. One afternoon in Portuguese 
East Africa, we came upon a herd of bui- 
falo crossing a small glade en route to 
a river. Selecting two of the largest bulls, 
we fired together, and both fell. But the 
one I had shot jumped up at once and ran 
after the stampeding herd, only to leave 
it immediately and circle round to the 
bush belt in which we stood. 

This he entered, perhaps a hundred 
yards from our concealment. We decided 
to make sure the beast my friend had 
shot was dead, and then follow. It was 
a bare eighty yards to the fallen bull, and 
we had covered a little more than half 
the distance when he jumped to his feet, 
shook his head vigorously, snorted and 
charged down upon us. Bang went my 


friend's express, and the big beast 
somersaulted to earth with a_ broken 
shoulder. 


In an instant he was up again and con- 
tinuing the charge on three legs! Again 
the express crashed, and the bull halted 
and shuddered. Then he recovered and 
rushed staggeringly toward us. We found 
later that the bullet had missed the lowered 
head and struck between the shoulders, 
close to the spine. At ten paces we fired 
together, and both bullets struck just be- 
tween the eyes, bringing him to earth only 
three yards from our feet! 


“Poe !” gasped my friend. “What a 
glutton for punishment ! I raise my hat 
to a brave beast, and thank our stars he 
didn’t reach us alive!” 

Then we went after the wounded beast. 
Knowing something of buffalo habits, my 
friend placed a native about ten yards to 
the right of the spoor, while he took a 
line through the bush a similar distance 
to the left. I, in the center, was to follow 
the blood spoor and act as “center guide” 
to direct the advance. 

A badly wounded buffalo almost in- 
variably doubles on his tracks, seeks an 
ambush at right angles to his original 
trail, and waits there to charge down upon 
the incautious pursuer. This habit and the 
determination of his charge—which only 
his own death or that of the hunter can 
stop—make pursuit in thick bush or long 
grass a dangerous pastime. 

We had gone about two miles when 
the native on my left shouted, “Look out!” 














I turned to see him sprinting rearward. 
To the accompaniment of crashing bushes 
and flying sand, a black and shaggy pre- 
sentment of fury thundered toward me. 
At the same moment, my comrade shouted: 
“Run this way! Out of my line of fire! 
I have him covered!” 

The advice seemed good to me, and I 
started to move—rapidly—just as the ex- 
press rang out. I heard a grunt behind me 
as the bullet thudded home, but the 
pounding hoofs never ceased. As the rifle 
spoke again I passed under a tree with a 
branch about eight feet from the ground, 
and springing upward I seized it and drew 

-myself up, dropping my rifle. 

As my legs reached the branch the great 
beast hurtled beneath me, and crashed to 
earth a few yards beyond. There he 
shivered convulsively, and lay still. To 
the last he had endeavored to get me, and 
but for my comrade’s help might probably 
have done so! 

In Northern Rhodesia I have seen sev- 
eral sales of kits belonging to hunters 
whom the buffalo had despatched on the 
“long trail.” In almost every instance 
the animal had outwitted the hunter by the 
ruse of doubling on his spoor, or by sham- 
ming death. 

Most animals, when wounded, will try 
to distance the hunters or, if unmolested, 
to get to water. But neither thirst nor fear 


influences w ounded buffalo while a chance 
of revenge remains. They have been 
known to stay all night under a tree where 
a man had taken refuge, and even to die 
there, though they must have endured 
agonies of thirst. One such instance was 
the following. 

I was hunting once on the Kafue head- 
waters with a young man recently out 
from England. Having a touch of fever 
one afternoon, I stayed in camp while my 
companion went out with his bull-terrier 
dog and one native to look for meat. Soon 
after dark, when I was getting anxious, 
the boy came into camp and reported that 
the white man was treed by a wounded 
buffalo and could not get down! 


S the place he described was eight 
miles away, in thick bush, I could do 
nothing until morning. At dawn I set off 
with half a dozen natives. When I arrived 
on the scene, the young fellow was still 
perched in a small tree about twelve feet 
from the ground, having fastened himself 
there with his belt. A few yards away a 
buffalo bull lay dead and stiff, while some 
twenty yards from the tree lay the torn 
and mangled body of the dog. 

Under the tree lay the youngster’s rifle, 
yong, into the ground with a broken 
stock. It appeared that he had wounded 
the buffalo the preceding afternoon about 


four o’clock on the flats, and had then 
followed him into the bush for about 
three miles. Being a novice, the fact that 
the bull had left the herd and was travel- 
ing alone conveyed no warning to him. 
He had kept on the blood spoor, with the 
native following and leading the dog. 

When he arrived opposite the tree in 
which he was found, he was startled by 
a crash and snort on his left, and looked 
round to discover the buffalo about thirty 
yards away, in full charge. He had doubled 
on his tracks in the usual way, and had 
lain in wait in a clump of thick bush. 
The boy was too rattled to shoot, and raced 
for the tree, dropping his rifle to climb 
it the easier. Even then, he would have 
been too late had not the native released 
the dog, which dashed forward and held 
up the charge for a moment, before he 
paid the penalty with his life. 

Then the buffalo dashed at the tree, and 
the condition of the bark showed his 
earnest efforts to knock it down or dis- 
lodge the man who clung to it. He had not 
succeeded, but had kept guard for an hour 
or two and then apparently collapsed. The 
young man had thought him dead, but, 
watching carefully, had seen the small 
eyes glowing redly in the dark and decided 
to remain where he was until day broke. 
Even then he was distrustful of the ap- 
pearance of death, (Continued on page 86) 
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0A Morning With EDISON ren 


From the roaring, pounding surf of 


South Carolina’s coast 


6 PARE the rod, and spoil the child.” 
This is an old saying, containing 
more truth than poetry; but I 
propose to give a new and poetic 
meaning to it. In the education of my 
4-year-old son, I shall not spare the rod. 
I expect to discipline him with it every 

Saturday that he is out of school, and every 
week- day that the two of us can steal off. 
But it will not be the hickory rod of our 
fathers. It will be a fishing rod. 

Spare the fishing rod, and spoil an 
\merican boy. This is the saying up to 
date. In these modern days—days of hys- 
teria, jazz and nerve-racking amusements 
—fishing is almost the only sane and 
wholesome recreation a boy has left. If 
he is not permitted to fish—encouraged to 
fish, with every means in his father’s 
power—his red-Indian soul is bound to 
express itself through other channels. 

When a boy is fishing, he is not reading 
sex magazines, nor is he joy-riding or 
flask-tippling. If I can raise my son to be 
an angler, | know that I will not raise a 


cheat, a cad, or a snob. 
Fishing, thank God, is a democratic 
sport. And because it is democratic, it is 


the most aristocratic of all sports. It has no 
entrance requirements. Save in several 
non-essential branches, it is not expensive. 
No special costume is required. No fisher- 





man is looked at askance because of his 
clothes. Indeed, as he stands beside you 
on the riverbank or in the surf, you judge 
him only for himself and for his fishing 
skill. You don’t care where he hails from, 
or whether he is a prince or a pauper. If 
he is a man and an angler, it is enough 
for you. He is your companion. 

The fishermen need not envy those who 
follow the more “exclusive” sports. Fish- 
ing is a pastime from which all non-essen- 
tials have been stripped, leaving only keen 
and pure enjoyment. It has no social pre- 
tensions. No one fishes save for the love of 
the game, and there are no male fashion- 
plates to set the tone. What other pleas- 
ure can approach it? Even golf, affording 
as it does good air and exercise to the 
city-bound man, is at the most merely a 
substitute for the more primitive, excit- 
ing sports of fishing and hunting. 

All the so-called social games, from 
bridge to baseball, sink into insignificance 
compared to this great game between a 
man and his soul—the tga whole- 
some, kingly art of angling. 

Since this is the account of a pleasurable 
but unimportant fishing trip, I must first 
describe my status as a fisherman. I have 
fished tolerably much, but mostly with a 
fly rod. Therewith I have caught brook 
trout in California—speckled eight-inch 
marvels that rise up from a 
shadowy pool as if they would 
bite a hook in two—lake trout 
in lost, enchanted lakes in the 
Oregon forests, and steelhead 
in the famous Rogue River. 
I have caught Carolina trout 
(he is no more or less than a 
black bass) and, much to the 
chagrin of fish-scientists who 
say it cannot be done, I have 
taken humpback and red salm- 
on on bait during their spawn- 
ing rush up an Alaskan stream. 

With a bamboo pole I have 
caught catfish, sunfish and 
mudfish. The last is a diabolic- 
looking brute, the mainstay of 
the southern darkies during 
bad corn years, and perhaps 
the most fiendish fighter in the 
whole fresh-water family. And 
I've gone trawling, hundreds 
of miles into the Pacific, after 
halibut and cod. 

But until last week I had 
never been a surf-caster. I was 
not interested enough in the 
sport to own a surf rod, and 
save for a few minutes with 
Herbert Ravenal Sass, during 
a visit to his fishing lodge 
last year, I had never wet a 
line for channel bass. 

Down in South Carolina, 
where we were staying, I 
heard much talk of the latter 
fish. He was—so the natives 
said—in a class by himself. 


The author showing off two 
30-pounders 


Channel Bass 


According to the old salts of the town, he 
would afford entertainment even to one 
who has chased Kodiak bears and moun- 
tain sheep. So when Mr. F. J. Barnes and 
his son Ted, down from New York to 
fish and bask in the Carolina sun, invited 
me to go with them after channel bass, 
I lied myself out of the work piled on 
my desk, and we started forth in the dawn. 

Via a gas-launch, we cruised down the 
inter-island waterways. By wide marshes, 
where the rails clattered and clacked, 
through still and nameless tidal creeks 
where the yellow-legs shrieked, we came 
at last to Skull Inlet. Here we anchored, 
landing on a white, barren, lonely beach. 
I thought of some of the Alaskan beaches 
I have known, and remembered what | 
had once written, in my book Child of the 
Wild, regarding the sunlit strand beside 
a lonely sea’: 

“There was only the sea and the land 
and the sky. There was something of in- 
finity about this, something infinitely old, 
unworldly strange . . . There is always 
something profoundly lonely about any 
thinly settled beach. Solitude dwells here 
more than in an unpeopled forest, or vast 
mountain range. Such wild creatures as 
frequent the coasts are themselves like 
symbols of loneliness—a gull flying alone, 
an eagle on a craggy island, a crab crawl- 
ing on the sand. To this beach it seemed 
incredible that human beings had ever 
come, or ever would come. There was 
only the sand, and the pounding surf, and 
an occasional piece of driftwood which 
the whim of the waves had deposited 
here.” 


HAT a place to fish! If indeed fish 
could be caught here, it would be, 
for me, fishing of a new and poetic kind. 
The very thought of it thrilled me. Yet I 
had misgivings, as far as the actual sport 
was concerned. It was such a great water 
to throw a little hook! How could any fish 
find my bait in such an expanse of sea? 
At once we began to rig up. From my 
companions I borrowed a_ surf rod, 
as well as such bass lore as they could 
lend me. Casting proved more difficult 
than it looked. The dangling sinker and 
mullet bait were hard to wield. The first 
hours of the trip I spent sitting on the 
sand, trying to solve weird problems of 
higher mathematics presented by the back- 
lash of my reel. 
Evening came, and supper time, before 
I learned to cast the bait straight and 
true. Even then I did not achieve more 
than a hundred-foot cast. In order to reach 
the waters where the channel bass were 
feeding, I had to wade out to my waist, 
cast, and retreat toward shore. 
Conditions were not particularly favor- 
able. The water was murky, the wind was 
wrong (why channel bass do not like an 
east wind no one seems to know, but it is 
a fact), the surf was high. Besides, I was 
a rank beginner. Yet after my first good 
cast, I knew that I was wedded to surf- 
fishing for the remainder of my natural 
life. The sport has an appeal all its own. 











In the first place, the surroundings are 
ideal. There are only the naked coast, the 
blue sea and the white foam. Even while 
the fisherman stands, patiently waiting 
for a bite, there is none of that almost 
boredom that river bait-casters sometimes 
experience. There is a sense of action, 
movement and change. There is the rush 
or the retreat of the tides ; the changing 
vistas of the coast; finally and most im- 
portant, the roar and onslaught of the surf. 

The successive waves do not seem 
monotonous; each differs from the other, 
and seems actually to possess life, power 
and individual motive. I liked their rush- 
ing shock against my hips. I enjoyed 
standing braced, defying their violence. I 
felt the sea sand washing away under my 
feet. 


HERE were four in our party, all ex- 

cept myself surf casters of prowness. 
Yet when the supper hour arrived, only 
one fish had been caught. This was a fine 
15-pound bass, taken by Mr. Leamond 
Hall. However, we made merry over the 
meal which Isaac—gulla darky of strange 
and undecipherable accent—cooked in the 
galley. We knew that fine companionship 
of fishermen. We forgot our professional 
cares and the ordinary restraints of civili- 
zation. We jested broadly with one an- 
other, and talked far into the night. 

The morning found us in the surf again. 
For full two hours, no one had a strike. 
And then to me, the greenest member of 
the party and a rank beginner as far as 
surf bass are concerned, there fell the 
favor of the gods. 

I was standing musing, watching the 
creeping advance of the tide. On my bait 
there was a gentle pull. And then some- 
thing that felt like a horse caught hold 
of my bait, and started out to sea. I struck, 
felt the resistance as the barb shot home, 
and gently braked the reel. Fathom after 
fathom of my line rushed out, to the sweet 
shriek of the click. When finally I stopped 
the charge, I saw a magnificent bass 
gleam gold in the combers. 

Then there began a long fight. My fel- 
low fishermen shouted advice, which the 
roar of the surf drowned out. The fish 
rushed, bucked, tugged, sulked, yielded to 
my reel only to run again. Of course, I 
“showed him the butt”—a rule which any 
tyro can learn, and which is the most im- 
portant rule of all in landing a fish—and 
gradually he tired. At last I hauled him 
in—the finest channel bass that had been 
caught in Beaufort waters that season. 

We estimated that he weighed thirty- 
five pounds. Alas, we judged him about 
five pounds too heavy. As a matter of 
fact, we will never know exactly what he 
did weigh as he lay gleaming, silver and 
gold, with the sea water beading his gay 
sides. Forty-eight hours later he weighed 
only twenty-six pounds, but I think we 
can safely claim he had lost three or four 
pounds from natural shrinkage. Certainly 
he looked and felt as if he had lost more 
than this. 

If there is any happiness to surpass the 
landing of a fine fish, I am yet to learn 
what it is. I was shaken from the long 
fight, my wrists ached, my knuckles were 
barked from the handle of the reel, my 
thumb was blistered from the zipping line 
—but I was walking on air. There lay the 
fish, safe on shore! Gone was the bitter 
fear that he might break loose the last 
minute. I carried him so far up the beach 
that even the great tide of 93, by which 
the darkies measure time, could hardly 
wash him away! 

And now the bass were biting all up and 
down our line. Ted Barnes caught an 18- 
pounder ; Hall, a 20-pounder. Mr. Barnes, 
Sr., caught a 7-pounder and, like the 
sportsman he is, promptly put him back 
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into the water. A 7-pounder is a fair fish 
ordinarily, but it is “small potatoes” when 
the big fellows are running. 

Again I felt the tug and rush of a big 
bass, but on this occasion my reel slipped 
from its seat, and a few feet of slack line 
gave the monster his opportunity. A shake 
—a splash—a line suddenly slack—a cuss 
word or two, and a tale to tell of the big- 
gest fish of all that got away! 

Is it just a fish-story that the biggest 
trophies invariably escape? Not entirely. 
The bigger the fish, the better his chance 
to tear out the hook. The more powerful 
is his rush, the more fierce the battle that 
he does. However, often a fish looks big- 
ger in the water than he really is. Besides, 
human beings are notorious pessimists— 
firm in the belief of their natural bad 
luck. 

Twice more my bait was carried out 
before I hooked another fish. Instantly I 
knew that he was a giant. In the fracas 
that followed, the strap of my suspenders 
broke, and my heavy waders sank down 
around my thighs. In order to keep them 
up at all, I had to walk straddle-legged, 
much to the amusement of my friends, Al- 
though I begged them 
to come to my rescue 
—that I would surely 
lose the bass if they 
did not haul up my fall- 
ing wading pants—they 
merely howled with | 
laughter. However, I } 
landed the fish. He 
weighed just a half pound 
less than my first. 

These two fish were the } 
biggest caught on the 
trip. However, my friends 
caught several around 
twenty-five pounds in 
weight. When we carried 
them back to Beaufort, a 
general exodus immedi- 
ately commenced—a mi- 
gration of fishermen 
toward the surf. Certain- 
ly, our final string was an 
imposing one. 

I found that surf-fish- 
ing was full not only of 
thrills, excitement and 
exhilaration, but also 
many surprises. No man 
knows all the sea con- 
tains. Its depths are still 
unplumbed. No _fisher- 
man can predict what 
manner of fowl or flesh, 
or good red herring, may 
strike his hook next. This 
fact gives the sport a ' & 
jumpy and a tingly de- 
light absolutely its own. 


OR instance, Mr. 

Barnes was struck by 
what seemed a tiger of 
the sea. After a long, hard 
fight, in which not only 
tackle but skill was taxed 
to the utmost, he landed a 
savage-looking 75-pound 
shark. Later in the day, 
I felt a gentle tug at my 
line. As I waited, some 
determined bulldog of a 
sea beast picked up my 
bait and started with it 
toward the African con- 
tinent. I struck him hard, 
but he did not even 
change his pace. If I had 
not given him steerage- 





Barnes came walking out 
with a nice one 
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way, he would have taken my tackfe 
with him. 

He did not move swiftly. The spook 
turned slowly, steadily and strongly as 
the wheel of a mill. A hundred yards of 
line went out, and then another hundred. 
When I could see the steel of the spindle 
shining through the last few inches of 
line, IT finally checked him. 

It was an hour before I knew what 
I had caught. It proved to be an immense 
sting-ray, or whip-ray, as it is called 
locally. He weighed easily fifty pounds, 
but was useless, except for bait. It is 
said that an injury from his whip-lash of 
a tail is very likely to cause tetanus. 

And now our ice-box was full of fish. 
The launch was headed toward home. 
I had been introduced to a new thrill, 
one that I advise all fresh-water fisher- 
men to try. I do not feel competent, as yet, 
to recommend tackle, but may do so later. 
Small mullet, put on the hook whole, 
seem to be the best bait along the Caro- 
ang The fish struck best on a rising 
tide. 

The channel bass 


is found in great 


numbers on the (Continued on page 87) 
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Most men kill all snakes. Many 
reptiles are beneficial, doing no 
harm and much good 


By HERBERT C. McKAY 






HAT do you do when you meet 

a snake in the road? If you are 

of the gentler sex, you probably 

scream and run. If made of 

sterner stuff, you immediately try to club 

the reptile to death—if indeed you do not 
run also. 

What justification is there in such pro- 


ceedings? Snakes are, for the most part, 
absolutely harmless; they are clean, quiet, 
retiring and gentle. Why should such a 


creature be harmed? You may believe that 
I am trifling with the truth. Or perhaps 
you think that I am merely passing out 
armchair theories. With your kind per- 


mission I will 
present the evi- 
dence in the form 


of photographs. 
Many snakes 
have a black rep- 
utation which has 
no foundation 
whatever. For ex- 
ample, we have 
the  vicious-ap- 
pearing reptile 
commonly called 
the spreading vi- 
per, the spread- 
adder, the blow- 
snake and other 
similar names. 
This snake is re- 
puted to be deadly, 
some pers¢ ms even 
going so far as to 
say that its very 
breath is venom- 
ous. It is feared 
in all parts of the 
ountry and killed 
on sight whenever 


The king 
snake is a 
gentle crea- 
ture and 
submits 
quietly to 
being han- 
dled. But 
despitethis, 
among his 
own kind 
he is king 
indeed 


bad reputation, 


because of its 
wholly unwarranted. 


pe yssible 


The snake is sometimes black, with a 
tiny white collar; sometimes it is gray- 
blotched. The head of the Northern species 
is not unlike that of other snakes; but the 
Southern variety has a tip-tilted nose, 
which gives it one of its common names, 
the hog-nosed snake. But all of these are 
only varieties of the same family. 

What is the truth of this statement, 
these various statements, to be more ex cdg 
Not only is the snake absolutely harmless, 
but it cannot be made to bite! It will coil ; 
it will strike, and strike most viciously, 


The corn snake will feed from its mistress’ hands. It helps to control rats and mice 





but it strikes with the side of its head, not 
with the open mouth. I have teased one 
of these little reptiles until it was furious, 
yet never have I been able to make it 
strike with the open mouth. 

But this evidence is negative. On the 
positive side it may be said that the hog- 
nose is one of the most gentle and one of 
the most amusing reptiles to be found. 
He is a true American, one of the best 
little bluffers you ever saw. But when 
the bluff fails, he resorts to strategy. 

He will put up a most terrifying ap- 
pearance when cornered. But if this bluff 
does not succeed, the poor snake dies! 
You know that he is dead because his 
mouth hangs open and he rolls upon his 
back. If you have your doubts about this 
sudden demise, turn him right side up, and 
he will immediately flop over on his back 
again. It is not his fault that you are un- 
convinced, for he does everything in his 
power to give a lifelike—a deathlike rather 
—appearance to his little act. 

While “dead” the snake may be carried 
about with as little attention as a piece of 
rope. He will hang over a chair or rail- 
ing for a half hour or more. You may 
flick his hanging tongue with your fin- 
ger, but nothing you can do will arouse 
him. 

But go away and leave him for a short 
time, and what a change! First, the head 
is turned about. If no danger threatens, 
he is right side up again, and away he 
goes. But if you 
jump out of con- 
cealment, he “dies” 
againimmediately. 


HAVE 

in a room 
where a_ dozen 
children and fully 
half as many 
adults have been 
amused for an en- 
tire evening by 
the antics of this 
clown of the 
woods, yet ordi- 
narily he would 
be condemned to 
death at sight. He 
destroys noxious 
insects; he preys 
upon mice and 
rats which harm 
us, and is himself 
absolutely without 
harm. Yet his 
sentence is 
“Thumbs down.” 
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Other snakes while not so amusing, 
are just as harmless. In one of the 
illustrations you will see a corn snake 
feeding upon a small rat while both snake 
and rat are held in the hands of the snake's 
mistress. Needless to say, the rat is dead, 
for a rat is truly dangerous. 

The king snake is of even more value 
than some of the others. He is an ag- 
gressive fellow and a vicious fighter among 
his own kind. Fifteen minutes in the hands 
of one who understands snakes will make 
him tame and gentle, but among other 
snakes he is death. 


HILE he possesses no such terrible 

weapons as poisonous fangs, he does 
not hesitate to attack a rattlesnake and, 
for that matter, he usually wins in such 
a battle. This has given rise to his reputa- 
tion as a rattlesnake hunter. In fact, he 
would attack any other snake as readily 
as a rattler, for he is king and tolerates 
no rivals. In countries where the rattler 
is troublesome, the king snake is coaxed 
to remain around dw ellings for protection 
against other reptiles. 

The king snake is absolutely gentle and 
rarely bites in captivity, despite his pugil- 
istic nature. When he does bite, the result 
is not nearly so painful as a scratch from 
a rose-brier. 

The coachwhip snake also has an evil 
reputation, It is said, and widely believed, 
that one of these snakes will coil itself 
about the ankles of a human victim while 
another beats the powerless human with 
his long, whip-like tail. Fully one-third to 
one-half of the length of the snake looks 
just like a new, russet, braided leather 
whip. The color and weave are exactly 
imitated. This has given rise to the com- 
mon name, and the name doubtless gave 
rise to the absurd tales about this snake. 

The snake is vicious and usually re- 
mains so in captivity. It will strike at any 
hand thrust into its cage. The larger speci- 
mens can at times draw a drop of blood, 
as their teeth are very large, some one- 
sixteenth of an inch long, and. very sharp. 
They are, of course, harmless, but their 
vicious habits make them undesirable 
as pets. Once they have been removed 
from the cage, they stop fighting and 
remain quietly in their owner’s hands. 


This 


spreading viper hung upon this 


cornice fully fifteen minutes before the 

photograph was made, and showed no 

signs of life. He was uninjured, and 
merely playing possum 





Condemned Without Trial 





The coachwhip has a tail which resembles a newly braided leather whip. It has vicious 
habits, but quiets down when its struggles prove in vain 


The tale might go on indefinitely. 
I know one home where from twenty 
to fifty snakes are kept all the time, 
and often one or more of them will 
be loose in the house for days at a 
time. Yet no one is disturbed. They 
are treated as any pet would be. 

The more gentle species never 
make a move toward fighting. Fifteen 
minute s will serve to tame almost any 
specimen. This is not true of any other 


He is absolutely harmless. When this 
photograph was made, he was playing 
dead, and even the extreme familiarity of 
a finger in his mouth did not disturb his 
monumental dignity in his réle of death 


creature used as a pet. Many wild animals 
can never be fully tamed. T he snake is not 
clammy nor cold. It is cool, but dry and 
clean. Aside from the imagination, one 
might as well handle a piece of dry garden 
hose, except that the snake is more agree- 
able to the touch. 

There are, of course, poisonous snakes 
which should be killed on sight; but in 
this country the various rattlesnakes, the 
cottonmouth moccasin, the copperhead and 
the coral snakes are the dangerous ones, 
and none are really common in thickly 
settled communities except the rattler. 

In Florida, for example, poisonous 
















The dreaded spread- 
ing viper dies when 
too c osely pressed. 
Here he is gasping 
for breath and pre- 
paring to turn over 





snakes are rare. I 
have tramped the 
Florida woods and 
swamps day after 
day. For five years I have gone on repeated 
snake hunts; I have hunted in the high- 
lands of the state and have fished many 
lakes and streams, yet in all these years 
I have seen but three poisonous snakes at 
liberty. I have seen two moccasins and one 
coral snake. In five years I have never en- 
countered a single rattlesnake! Of course, 
I have them shipped in to me. At one time 
I had five moccasins, two rattlers and two 
coral snakes, alive and caged. But in the 
wilds they are rare. 

So let us give a thought to the snake. 
The harmless varieties are economic as- 
sets and of sound value to us. The poison- 
ous ones are criminals and should be killed 
without notice. If you wish to engage in 
a most interesting branch of nature lore, 
study the snakes and learn the libellous 
nature of most of the snake stories told. 
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HEN the modern sportsman 
goes duck shooting, setting out 
decoys is his first consideration. 
On the water before his blind, 
they have a singular fascination and will 
hold him at his post of ambush for hours 
on end. Over them, nodding dully at 
anchor lines, hovers an expectancy that 
never grows less. This has run through 
many generations of former wild-fowlers. 


It extends, in fact, to the dim ages of 
America’s past, when red men, not white, 
lay waiting in the reeded ambush. 
The impo rtance of this singular 
and ancient item of duck _ shooting 


equipment has been generally overlooked. 
Less than twenty years ago, decoys were 
a vital factor. At that time, duck shooting 


was a queer mixture of sport and pro- 
fession that supplied the 
whole country with 
game birds. Canada 
geese and canvasback, 
mallard, redhead and 
many other species of 


wild ducks hung side by 
side in all the great 
markets of the country. 
For the most part, they 
were lured to ambush 
and killed over decoys. 

Originating in ancient 
devices of Indians, these 
carved and _ painted 
wooden birds were 
brought to their present 
form by our ever-in- 
creasing demand for 
wild waterfowl and the 





Fiistory of 


Duck Decoys 


The shooting of waterfowl over decoys 1s 


their own grounds, they were so common- 
place that records were unnecessary. It is 
interesting, however, to speculate on their 
development and trace their growth from 
their Indian origin. 

In the Museum of the American Indian 
of New York, however, rests the source of 
the legend. It consists of a group of care- 
fully preserved ancient decoys of the 
American Indian. They were found in the 
Lovelock Caves of Nevada, preserved for 
centuries by fortunate and natural con- 


ditions. In some remote past, these decoys 
had been buried in the dry earth of the 
cavern floor, and protected from crushing 
by basket containers. 

For some reason, their owners never re- 
trieved them, and in course of time they 
became overlaid by the accumulation of 








By 
JOEL BARBER 


typically an American sport 


decoy ducks, ambush and_ wild-fowler. 

The modern P iute Indians make a sim- 
ilar device, which is in general use today. 
The same rush body appears in these con- 
temporary decoys, but the form is much 
simplified and covered with a skin of the 
desired species. It amounts to a well- 
mounted bird from which the wings have 
been removed, and makes a fine appear- 
ance. 

Wild ducks are so credulous under cer- 
tain conditions that many and varied de- 
vices are used to decoy them. Mud heaps 
in shallow water is one of the standard 
methods. Bunched grass on a stick is as 
old as the pursuit itself, and skewered 
birds run back through all the Indian and 
Eskimo hunting. It seems impossible, but 


these extremely wary waterfowl have 
been killed over de- 
re coys ranging from 


derby hats on a trawl 
to square tin sirup cans 
painted black and an- 
chored in the Missouri 
River. 

In the familiar 
wooden decoy, how- 
ever, designed to ride 
at anchor, lies the 
greatest interest and 
effect. A permanent 
heavy-duty decoy be- 
came a necessity, and 
the carved and painted 
wooden stool duck 
came to meet it. I 
claim no ability in re- 
search, and what I can 


consequent spread of tell of these early 
market gunning. The wooden decoys I en- 
making ot decoys fol- countered in the proc- 
lowed the rise of the An Indian canvasback made of rushes—pre-white man ess of collecting old 
shooting. In course of decoys. The informa- 
time, it became a long-shore trade car- ages. This deposit had a depth of about tion consists of the tales of old men— 


ried on in shanty workshops, and there 
reached its highest state of development. 
In the late ‘sixties, factory production 
was started, and it still continues. 

In the early years of the present cen- 
tury, however, spring shooting was pro- 
hibited by law, and a few years later 
the sale of game was stopped. Our bounti- 
ful supply of wild ducks was rapidly 
failing. Another natural resource of 
America had been exhausted, and with 
its passing went much of the need and 
demand for decoys. Since this change in 
conditions, production has fallen away, 
and decoys have entered a new era. The 
form persists, but they are used only in 
a highly restricted and costly sport. The 
fine examples of the older order are dis- 
appearing, and the whole subject is be- 
coming a thing of the past. 

So far as can be learned, no records 
dealing with the origin or development 
of this art of the wild-fowlers have been 
kept. In the old books on wild-fowling, 
decoys are taken for granted with oc- 
casional reference as to type or price, but 
no detailed history appears. They were of 
great simplicity and of homely origin. On 
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four feet and at intervals was broken by 
evidence of rush floors, indicating suc- 
cessive periods of occupancy by man. 
It is now conclusively proved that the 
objects found at the lower levels are 
pre-Columbus and, therefore, several hun- 
dred years old. Through the courtesy of 
Mr. A. Raymond Harrington, who con- 
ducted the excavation for the museum, I 
was permitted to make the detailed sketch 
used in this article. 


HE basket-like structure of these 

decoys is made of skilfully woven 
reeds. The head and neck, also of reeds, 
are brought to the desired shape by a 
mummy-like binding of flat rushes. Head 
and breast are painted in color, and 
around the body, ancient naked quills 
show the application of natural feathers. 
It is actually a fine portrait of the male 
canvasback, and wonderfully preserved by 
the dry atmosphere of that section of 
Nevada. In the vicinity of the Lovelock 
Caves, there is a drained lake bed, on the 
arid floor of which are found great quan- 
tities of flint arrowheads—further evi- 
dence of that ancient tale of wild ducks, 


truthful at least in their intent. 

When the first were made, or by whom, 
can never be determined. Where the first 
of them took the water is also without 
record, but its effects were very far- 
reaching, covering eventually the whole 
line of migratory flight. 

In the beginning, decoy making was 
confined to the men who used them, but 
eventually it became a sort of profession, 
called stool making. In the meantime, cer- 
tain standards developed which, in spite 
of changing conditions, continue to the 
present day. For my data on the earliest 
of these decoys I depend on hearsay alone ; 
but this is verified to some extent, as it 
comes from two widely separated sections. 

In both cases, the methods described 
were on making brant decoys. Cedar butts 
of the proper size and length were split in 
half, giving material for two bodies. They 
were then laid on the flat, and an angular 
hole was bored in the upper forward end 
to receive the head. The head was made 
from a short section of pine sapling, a 
projecting branch being retained for the 
bill. These pine-knot heads were roughly 
shaped with a hatchet, fitted and driven 











Canada Goose from Barnegat, N. J—about 1890 


home in the auger hole. With the head as 
a hand hold, the butt was hewn to a sem- 
blance of body and tail with ax or 


hatchet. 
Axmen were skilful in those days. 
These decoys were quickly made, and 


would stand the roughest use. When a 
number were complete, they were slight- 
ly charred in fire and left to weather. 
Some of these early types were used as 
stick-ups on the bars, but the majority 
rode at anchor like the modern decoys. 
Between flights, they were left piled on 
the shore until again required. 

This was decoy making in its simplest 
form, but from that beginning our impulse 
to do things better began to assert itself. 
More care was given to forming the pine- 
knot heads, and the hewing on the bodies 
was followed by a draw-knife. Boat build- 
ing seems always to have been linked with 
longshore decoy making, and care and fair 
lines for both body and head quickly fol- 
lowed. Later, the early charring was re- 


placed’ by painting, heads were carved 
with care, and the present form was 
established. 


From this point on, the development of 
decoy making is difficult to hold in line. 
It was passed on from one man to an- 
other, and from one generation to the 
next. The construction was subject to the 
conditions under which the decoys were 
to be used, and all work was of a very 
personal nature. Hand-made decoys are 
something like handwriting, in that they 
cannot be forged or copied by others. 


ORKMANSHIP varied from 

crude, rough-hewn birds to an al- 
most yacht-like perfection; yet, strange 
to say, one was as effective as the other. 
Sizes also varied greatly, some sections 
running to greatly oversize decoys, 
others to very much skimped dimensions. 
Standards of workmanship also differed. 
On the Middle Atlantic coast the work 
has always been superior to all other sec- 
tions. South of Barnegat Bay, New Jer- 
sey, and east of Cape Cod, while the 
decoys made locally are equally effective, 
they are of a much rougher and cruder form. 


A cork black duck from Great South Bay—1897 


A History of Duck 


Prize-winning 


Back in the eighties, solid block decoys, 
made by hand on Chesapeake Bay, could 
be had from $20 to $30 per hundred. Later, 
along the middle sections of the coast, 
duck decoys were made for 50 cents each. 
Brant were 75 cents, and geese from $1 to 
$1.50. The prices for hand-made decoys 
today are greatly increased. Duck decoys 
range from $1 to $6 each, up to $12 for 
cork geese. 


HE making of decoys by machinery 

was started in the late ’sixties. 
Strange to say, these early factories were 
not developed near the coast gunning 
grounds, but were quite remote and in- 
land. The old Stevens Decoy at Weeds- 
port, New York, was one exception. This 
factory was located in the vicinity of the 
now drained Montezuma Marshes, at that 
time a famous gunning ground. 

About 1867-69 the Dodge Decoy Fac- 
tory was started in Detroit, Michigan, 
and it produced for many years. These 
decoys were quite a step in process, being 
turned in last-lathes, elaborately painted 
and fitted with glass eyes. About the same 
time, other firms came into existence, 
some of the most important continuing 
production down to the close of the whole- 
sale shooting. 

During the latter years of this period, 
these factories made and sold thousands of 
decoys every year. They were of several 
grades and many degrees of excellence. 
“Large” and “Small,” “Hollow” and 
“Solid,” and “Tack Eyes” and “Glass 
Eyes” were among the classifications, but 
all were designed to bring wild ducks to 
ambush. Painted in both male and female 
plumage, and packed in crates, they sold 
as low as $2.50 per dozen and up to $9 
and even $12 per dozen. A similar product 
at this time brings $9, $12, and $15 ac- 
cording to grade. Hollow ‘decoys which 
sold in the old days for $12 are now sold 
at $24. 

A fair percentage of these machine- 
made decoys were excellent, but certain 
sophisticated sections never accepted them. 
The men on tide-water preferred and 
made their own. The factory product, 





hand-made drake mallard—1923 


however, sold South and West in unbe- 
lievable ‘numbers, and played a vital part 
in American duck shooting. 

Interest has always centered in the duck 
stool made by hand, and in this product 
lie many things hard to explain. To tell 
another how to make a decoy is impos- 
sible. There is something queer about it, 
and exact rules are of little use. One wish- 
ing to make his own decoys should take 
a trusty old stool duck and use it for a 
model. In general, however, there are cer- 
tain approved materials, types of con- 
struction and methods of painting that can 
be outlined. 

All decoys should be at least the size of 
an adult bird and not exceed these dimen- 
sions by much more than 10 per cent. 
They should be light in weight but carry 
ballast that will keep them upright under 
all conditions and not too lively in heavy 
weather. Both head and body should clear- 
ly convey species, and the whole should 
be constructed in such a manner as to 
stand water and the rough handling of 
practical gunning. The painting should be 
of simple pattern in average fall plumage, 
clearly defined and easy of duplication. 
Beyond these few observations, a book 
could be written, but real information can 
be conveyed by diagram or model only. 


ATIVE white cedar has always been 

considered the best material for de- 
coy bodies, and is the most widely used. 
It is light in weight, will stand water, and 
is easily worked. White pine is superior 
to cedar for head making. It is tougher 
and does not splinter like cedar, and the 
fair lines required are much more easy 
to obtain. 

In former years, solid bodies were all 
worked out of natural timber. The cedar 
butts were cut to length, split in half, 
and hewn to shape with a hatchet. The 
finishing was done with a spoke shave. 
Heads were blocked out with a saw, later 
band-sawed and whittled to shape with a 
jack-knife. Most men used templates to 
mark out both body and head. 

The hollow body, so generally used on 
Barnegat, was (Continued on page 88) 


The Philadelphia Centennial broadtail—1876 
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Dreams. 


What are you going to 
do when you no longer 
have to work ? 


DEALS are at best perishable things. 

Like eggs, they should be used soon 

after creation, or never opened at all. 

An ideal, long cherished, frequently 
turns with age into a delusion. You 
treasure it tenderly in the innermost safe- 
deposit box of your mind. In moments 
of despair you fondle it with a miser’s 
thrill. It cheers and sustains. The wise 
man lets it go at that. He never opens 
his most precious ideal to see what is 
inside. 

For as long as dreams remain, even the 
last of all dreams, life is endurable. All 
is not lost to he who, whatever disil- 
lusion and defeat be his, still clings to 
the one ideal each of us saves for old 
age, to the last the most essential of them 
all. Every one owns it, or has owned it, in 
one of its myriad forms. Few have 
opened and tested it. 

It is called, “What I Shall Do When I 
Don’t Have To Work 
Any More.” We are 
not entirely desolate 
so long as we keep it. 

Only he whom an : 
ironic world calls suc- 
cessful knows undi- 
luted tragedy. Retiring oa 
at last from active { 
business, he takes out < 
this ultimate ideal, 

opens it and, seeing the true 
inwardness of what he has cher- 
ished through the years, straight- 
way dies. 

His friends talk fatuously of 
the break in a lifelong routine 
that caused his death. That is 
nonsense. The victim perished 
from the shock of confidence 
misplaced. When he saw what 
his last ideal really contained, 
the blow was too much and it killed him. 

Dire is the fate of the successful man 
who proves all his dreams. Only slightly 
less tragic is the lot of he who pre- 
maturely samples the contents of an ideal 
that should be saved for age; but he, at 
least, still has other aspirations from 
which to choose a_ substitute. srutal 
though disillusion may be, it is not neces- 
sarily fatal. 

In the intimacy bred by the late watch, 
when the last edition had been put to bed 
and my friend, the copy reader, and I 
sat alone in the littered newspaper shop, 
he delighted in revealing his personal 
“What I Shall Do When I Don't Have 
To Work Any More” ideal for my ad- 
miration. This particular mental treasure 
was concerned with raising ducks for 
market. 

There was, 
me, something 
with passion of 
fecundity, their succulence. He dwelt 
on their market price with a lyrical 
and contagious enthusiasm. Ducks, their 
rearing and sale, were to be the 
strong staff of his declining years. 
Even now, visions of their fat, docile, 
underslung bodies swam among the 
head-lines he wrote, making the pres- 


the copy reader assured 
about ducks. 


their placidity, their 
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He spoke ° 





ent bright and the thought of old age 
endurable. 

Then he spent a day off with acquain- 
tances on Long Island. I do not believe he 
was aware they raised ducks. I should pity 
him less if I thought that, like me, he 
tampered deliberately with his ideal; that 
he took, voluntarily, this foretaste of his 
dream. 

Like most newspaper minds, his was 
entirely visual. He had seen his future 
bravely white with unnum- 
bered ducks, but in his 
imagination he had never 
listened to them. He did on 
Long Island. Until then, he 


He had overlooked the simple fact that ducks quack 


had overlooked the simple fact that ducks 
quack. He had ignored the equally indis- 
putable truth that several thousand ducks, 
quacking at once, make a horrendous and 
sleep-dispelling sound. 

The hollow-eyed pallor he displayed 
on returning to work the following eve- 
ning was not due entirely to insomnia. The 
vindictiveness with which: he spoke of 
the interminable racket of ducks, its 
persistence far into the night, its all too 


brief cessation and fortissimo resump- 
tion at dawn was not merely the 
savagery of the slumber-robbed. The 


staff of his declining years had snapped 
in two. He had sampled his ideal and had 
found it addled. For the minute, until 
he found another, there was nothing left 
to grow old for. 

His fate should have taught me—as 
numerous other improving examples 
should, but haven't. With the moral les- 
son of the copy reader and his ducks be- 
fore me, I should have guarded my ideal 
the more carefully. I should have met the 
blandishments of Izaak with a resolutely 
deaf ear. I should never have taken a 
train to disembark at dawn beside a sec- 
tion house in the wilderness, where’ Ovila 
waited. 

For, at the age of ten, I found the 


‘Trout and 
Old Gentleman 
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perfect thing to which my old age was to 
be devoted. I had discovered it a hundred 
yards below an old bridge that spoke with 
a dreamy thunder beneath the plodding 
hoofs of teams. Initials of three genera- 
tions scarred its guard rail. Leaning over 
this, by rapid and accurate spitting, one 
could make many concentric circles on 
the clear, brown water below. I was not 
spitting the day I received revelation. I 
was fishing below the brown pool, where 
the current twisted in 
and out of willow 
roots. 

I did not play him. 
Sportsmanship was not 
in me. I dug heels into 
the bank, and put back 
and shoulders into a 
heave against the stiff 
bamboo pole. Out he 
came, a silver and 
‘Ss crimson rocket, and in 
I went, an excitement- 
drunk small boy. Sun- 
fish and catfish I 
knew, nor were perch 
beyond me. But this 
was a trout! 

We raced for the 
river’s edge together, 
I scrambling and 
floundering up from 
the stream, he flopping 
down the bank. On the 
very brim we met, and 
with a water-garbled 
cry of pure ecstasy I 
folded him to my bo- 
som. I still tremble a 
little when I recall that 
exquisite moment. He 
was so lovely, so 
perfectly curved, so 
bravely habited in moss-green and blue- 
white, with a constellation of speckles 
and fins tipped with sunset. The subse- 
quent emergence of Aphrodite from the 
Wanaque River would have been a flat 
anti-climax. 

There, beside that long since fac- 
tory-fouled stream, I received revela- 
tion. God, knew, was good and had 
shown me my destiny. It was a precious 
thing, to be kept and treasured—a buckler 
and helm against whatever distress life 
might hold. I had found my “What I Shall 

o When I Don’t Have To Work Any 
More” dream. 


OR twenty-odd years, I cherished that 

vision. I burnished it with happy imag- 
inings. I lacquered it with inspiration, 
gleaned from the lyrics of Kipling and the 
essays of Dr. Van Dyke. Age, which folk 
praise so sentimentally and dread so piti- 
fully, had small terror for me. Senescence, 
I knew, must come. Friends would drop 
away, and the world grow lonely. Senti- 
ment would stir a withered heart no 
longer. Song would fail in a cracked old 
throat. An aged liver would mutiny at 
wine. What of it? Let it. Let them all. 
When these deprivations came, there 
would always be trout fishing for me. 
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Dreams, 


Not the sort of trout fishing in which 
I dabbled at times in the mild brooks of 
New England, which yearly are stocked 
and yearly fished out by natives whose 
thrifty consciences forbid them to throw 
back anything. I should have, as compen- 
sation for age, the fishing of ‘the North— 
glittering, swift streams, fir-bordered; 
swarthy guides and camp fires at twilight, 
and the soft beds of balsam boughs. To 
these I should go when I didn’t have to 
work. 


yg the formula of Mr. Kipling, I 
should watch the beaver building; 
I should see the blacktail mating ; I should 
lie awake to hear the wild goose cry. And 
all day long I should catch trout. All day 
long and every day I should catch them, 
thus compensating in the twilight of life 
for the self-denial of youth. Senile but 
satisfied, I should fish, steeping a worn 
old body in the gentle charm of the wilder- 
ness. This was my last ideal. I was saving 
it for my old age. If I had not tampered 
with it, I should have it still. 

“The passenger agent,” Izaak crooned, 
“says it’s new country, just opened by the 
railroad.” 

I tried to think of the copy reader and 
his ducks. 

“Trout,” the tempter murmured. 
“Squaretails. Swarms of ’em. I’ve planned 
everything, and Dwight’s backed out. If 
you won't come, I'll have to call it off.” 

The pathos in his voice was too much. 
I reached into the depleted treasure chest 
of the future and drew out the ultimate 
dream. 

So it was that a third traveler alighted 
with us in the gray morning beside the 
section hands’ cabin. Ovila, whose un- 
washed face bore a determination to get 
us trout if it killed us, gave him alone no 
greeting. To all others he was invisible, 
yet I saw him plainly. He was an old 
man, yet still vigorous, with that air of 
dignity and distinction which I have al- 
ways hoped would be mine in another 
twenty or thirty years. Unbidden he had 
joined us, a ghost of the future come wist- 
fully to share the dream I had promised 
him and now was stealing. 

We bucked the current of a turbulent 
river while it rained. We turned up into a 
tributary, and drops poured from the new 
leaves overhead, wilting hatbrims, chilling 
hands that gripped paddles, soaking duffle 
bags. We portaged around a rapid, through 
wet underbrush, reloaded and paddled 
again. 

“T t’ink,” Ovila ventured at last, “she’s 
gonna rain, eh?” and the storm took heart 
from his diagnosis and came down more 
briskly. 


We landed and bore the canoe and con- 
tents up a bank, steep as a fortification 
and slippery as grease. Beside a bellowing 
waterfall we made camp in the slackening 
drizzle. Mud-stained and sopping, we 
fumbled with our rods. The wind that 
made us quake brought to our nostrils 
the mingled perfumes of the wilderness, 
balsam and wood-smoke and wet half- 
breed guide. 

“We all gonna sleep in that one tent?” 
I demanded. 

“I—I guess so,” Izaak faltered, refus- 
ing to meet my eye. 

We caught trout at the foot of the fall, 
gorgeous squaretails that fought desper- 
ately to stay in out of the rain. Izaak was 
triumphant. I would have been had I 
not known that the old gentleman crouched, 
numb and shivering, over Ovila’s reluc- 
tant fire with a look of misery on his fine 
face. 

We slept that night on fragrant beds 
of balsam. They were damp, of course, 
but then so were the blankets, and so were 
we. A balsam bed is yielding as the softest 
mattress when first entered, uncomfortable 
at midnight when you wake from a dream 
that you have been turned into an archery 
target, and a brutal conglomeration of 
knobs, bumps, spikes and allied protuber- 
ances ‘when you rouse again at 2 a.m. more 
ill at ease than any one since the martyred 
St. Sebastian. 

You squirm and are prodded afresh. 
You twist and discover heretofore unsus- 
pected stubs. That night I lay awake, not 
after the prescription of Mr. Kipling to 
hear the wild goose cry, though I gladly 
would have added my lamentations to his. 
3efore my contortions ex- 
hausted me and I slept 
again, I know that in the 
darkness I heard the old 


Sportsmanship was not 

in me. I dug heels in 

the bank and heaved 

against the stiff bam- 
boo pole 


rout and the Old Gentleman 


gentleman moan feebly and his teeth 
chatter. 

Dawn burned away the rain-clouds. We 
broke camp to travel farther. Ovila de- 
creed it, and Izaak and I were too numb 
to protest as we sat in the amber May 
sunlight, dourly thawing ourselves with 
scalding tea. 

“Long portage,’ Ovila warned in a 
professionally cheerful tone, “to Lavielle 
Crick. Plenty trout there.” 

When, after two hours’ paddling, we saw 
the load Ovila shouldered and capped with 
the canoe, we were too abashed to protest 
against the size of the packs he had left 
for us. We squatted, hoisted them on our 
backs, and rose like camels in sound and 
action. There were brambles to trip us 
and branches to slap our faces. There 
were slick spots on the trail through 
which we skidded. Sweat smarted in our 
eyes, and early flies bit us with the zest 
of the newborn. 

Ahead, the canoe-crowned Ovila seemed 
to float effortlessly through the woodland. 
Shame, for a time, kept us from crying 
for a halt. When agony overcame pride, 
we had no breath with which to ask re- 
spite. Ovila, moved more by our necessity 
than his own, at length doffed his canoe 
and halted to rest. 


OU,” Izaak panted to me, “are sit- 
ting ina puddle, chump.” 

“I don’t care,” I whispered. 

I didn’t. 

There were deep amber holes, foam- 
flecked, in the stream before our tent that 
night, and from their depths trout rose 
savagely. We fished till dark, Izaak with 
























a solemn glee, but I not quite happily. 

Somewhere, I knew, along that awful 
trail, an old gentleman, invisible to others, 
sat, mudstained, briar-torn, exhausted. At 
midnight when I rolled off the picket fence 
the balsam bed was sprouting beneath me, 
I thought I heard him stagger, wheezing 
frightfully, into camp. 

“A lake,” said Ovila, stowing away the 
breakfast dishes, (Continued on page 87) 
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Many prefer the sit-up sink-box because the gunnner can quickly stand up to shoot 
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Sit-up Sink-box 


How to build your own 
battery for tide-water 
duck shooting 


INK-BOXES for wild-fowl shoot- 

ing fall into two mai. classes as to 

type: the lie-down and the sit-up. 

soth of them provide facilities 

whereby the shooter may conceal him- 
self in open water. 

In both of these types, too, the above- 
water construction is much alike. Below 
water-level their construction is quite 
different. Each of them has certain advan- 
tages and disadvantages as compared with 
the other. In deciding which type is prefer- 
able, local conditions of shooting water, 
relative costs of construction and mainten- 
ance, and even the shooting method of the 
individual hunter need to be considered. 

The lie-down sink-box is the original 
and more common type. It is made in 
one-man and two-men sizes. The con- 
struction of the latter has been described 
in FrELD AND StrREAM for September, 1928. 

The sit-up sink-box is a more recent 
refinement which has come into use along 
the shores of Chesapeake Bay and Curri- 


tuck. Like the lie-down type, the sit-up 
box is made in one-man and two-men 
sizes. In the latter the single cockpit is 


made large enough so that the two shooters 
sit side by side. We shall compare the 
relative merits of both the sit-up and lie- 
down types of batteries, so that those 
interested may judge for themselves w hich 
of the two is best suited to their local 
conditions and special purposes. 

It is at once apparent that ability to 
sit up unconstrained in a space large 
enough for leg room and to swing the body 
naturally while following moving birds 
adds very greatly to the shooter's comfort, 
range of observation and accuracy of fire. 
These are very valuable advantages for 
any one. They are particularly valuable to 
hunters accustomed to deliberate aiming 
and following through. The lie-down type 
of sink-box calls for a quite different man- 
ner of shooting and development of a 
special knack therein. 

In the sit-up battery the shooter sits in 
the cockpit in an easy position, quite as 
good as that of the ordinary duck blind on 
shore. His eyes come normally just above 
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the deck level and with neck movements 
readily cover most of the horizon. If ducks 
start to come in, it is only necessary to 
draw the head below the deck level to 
be out of sight. 

The gun is held in convenient position 
to throw up and shoot; and by ability to 
swing at the hips, waist and shoulders 
the gun muzzle can be smoothly traversed 
through an arc giving about 180 degrees 
of field of fire. By leaning against the 
inclined back-rest, the shooter sits as com- 
fortably as in a chair. Under such condi- 
tions, few birds can slip in unobserved, 
the danger zone for them is as great as in 
a shore blind, and the hunter can more 
deliberately and accurately place his shots. 
In these _ three respects lie the special 
advantages of the sit-up battery over the 
lie-down outfit. 

In the lie-down arrangement the shooter 
must be recumbent to be invisible. This.is 
tiring, and to it is added the physical and 
mental strain of constant watching for 
birds while in a cramped, unnatural posi- 
tion. The field of vision is greatly re- 
stricted; and in order to increase it not 
only the neck alone, but the whole body 
must be turned and twisted. The result 
is that birds may—and often do—swing in 
over the three-quarters of a circle area 
that the hunter is not at the time watching 
and get away without being seen while 
within gunshot. 

In the lie-down outfit the easiest shoot- 
ing position and widest angle of fire are 
when the shooter lies squarely on his 
back, with a field of fire over the de- 
coys astern. Incomers swinging in here 
up-wind are not difficult. But there are 
many cross-flyers that merely swerve in 
somewhere over the decoys, and have no 
intention of circling back and stopping. 
The sit-up shooter will get the latter 
where the average lie-down man will not. 

One reason why the sit-up man will get 
them is because his body is already erect 
and in position for shooting. But the lie- 
down shooter must rise to a sitting posi- 
tion before firing. This necessarily sudden 
and swift movement of the shooter’s body, 


in addition to that of the duck, introduces 
a new factor of error. It also requires a 
particular manner of shooting. Because of 
the limited field of fire, the short-time 
factor and inability to take up a position 
of readiness in advance, there is no chance 
for the hunter who follows through to 
carry out his accustomed shooting methods, 

Nor is this all. There is still another 
factor of error. As the body of the shooter 
rises suddenly into view the average duck 
flares and swerves, and the flock scatters. 
Ducks, of course, do this under all con- 
ditions, but it does not so much matter 
if the hunter’s body is already poised and 
can swing with them. It is quite different, 
however, if one has to rise swiftly from 
one constrained position and shoot in- 
stantaneously from another. 

Flaring, of course, is not so important 
in the case of ducks beating up against 
the wind from the rear of the sink-box. 
It is not so easy for them to change lateral 
direction, and a flare upward is not hard 
to compense. But a _ cross-flying bird, 
swerving off down-wind at the same time 
that it flares upward, is a difficult propo- 
sition. 


LL this means that the lie-down 
shooter is up against snap shooting 
of a very high order, not so very different 
in its time factor from that of grouse 
shooting in cover and from a much less 
favorable shooting position. Perhaps the 
very worst training for lie-down sink-box 
work is shooting clay pigeons, with its 
formal, unhurried technique from a perfect 
stance. 

A clay bird expert may be almost a joke 
in a lie-down sink-box. Any one who does 
not think so might try lying on his back 
some thirty. yards in front of the traps, 
crossing his legs, laying the gun muzzle 
across his ankles, noting the limitation of 
his field of vision—and then have the clay 
birds slung over, beyond and around him. 
The percentage of breaks that he makes 
will be a surprise and not a pleasant one. 

This does not mean that the lie-down 
man cannot get ducks. He can. But the 











Constructing the Sit-up Sink-box 


best results are got by the snap-shooting 
fellows. The trick is to watch the duck 
with both eyes, to line up the gun auto- 
matically without conscious reference to 
sight or barrel, and the instant the butt 
strikes the shoulder to sling the shot into 
the space ahead of the duck where it will 
be in the proper split second. 

Distance and velocities are matters of 
sub-conscious estimate and compensation, 
and the latter are not necessarily inac- 
curate because sub-conscious and auto- 
matic. The coordination required comes 
from practice. Its application is something 
that the lie-down shooter must master for 
full success. 


HE shooter in the lie-down box will 

be much more comfortable if his head 
and shoulders are propped up a few inches. 
Also his field of vision and angle of fire 
are materially increased. A cork life- 
preserver, with a folded sweater laid on 
top, makes an excellent head and body rest. 
Right here there should be warning 
against the use of any sink-box, of what- 
ever form, without a life-preserver handy. 

Sink-boxes are safe enough under or- 
dinary conditions. But the muzzle of a 
shotgun should never be taken inside the 
box. The unexpected sometimes happens. 
An accidental discharge, ripping a hole 
below the water-line, might sink the box 
promptly. All sink-boxes are heavily 
weighted, far beyond the capacity of their 
wood to float. Before the iron deck decoys 
and ballast could be thrown overboard, 
the .whole outfit might submerge. 

In rivers and tide-ways there may be 
strong currents. A timber, 
floating down, might ride up 
the anchor rope and force down 
the fore deck. I have seen 
sudden tidal currents break 
the Hinges on a bow wing, 
and force it down, and water 
flow up the inclined plane thus 
formed. The shooters escaped 
only by crowding back on the Le 
stern, and shifting the iron , 
decoys, so raising the bow just 
enough higher to keep out the 
water. 

And I have seen a lie-down 
box, being towed with the iron 
decoys in the shooter’s box, 
suddenly swept by a strong 
current, filled and capsized. 
Yes, sink-boxes are safe enough 
under expected conditions, but 
it is only wisdom to have a life- 
preserver handy. 

Now for the relative dis- 
advantages of the sit-up sink- 
box as com- 
pared with the 
lie-down type. 
These seem not 
a few, and 
under some 
conditions may 
be serious 
drawbacks. 
They may 
briefly be set 
down as fol- 
lows: 

(a) The sit- 
up battery is 
harder to build. 
Compare the outline here given_with that 
in “Building a Battery,” in Fretp ANnpD 
STREAM for September. 

(b) It costs more to build it. 

(c) It cannot be towed and must be 
carried to position on the deck of a large 
motor-boat. 

(d) This motor-boat must be rigged 
with a mast, spar and tackle in order to 
set out the box and pick it up. 










(e) The cost of handling is greater. 

({) By reason of deeper submergence, 
it is more powerfully acted on by tides 
and currents. It is more apt to drag 
anchor, and there is greater strain on the 
bow wings. 

(g) By reason of larger cubic air space, 
it requires more ballast for proper sub- 
mergence. 

(h) By reason of the depth of the cock- 

pit, water of never less than five or six 
feet is necessary for its setting. This 
means that in waters with much tidal 
variations the box cannot be used over 
many flats which are natural feeding 
grounds for the most desirable varieties 
of ducks. 

(i) The outfit is relatively cumbersome 
and fragile, and is liable to injury from 
the bottom and from constant loading and 
unloading from the motor-boat. 

To sum up, the advantages of the sit- 
up over the lie-down box lie in the 
materially greater comfort and shooting 
convenience that it affords the hunter. 

Its disadvantages lie in greater cost of 
construction and maintenance, increased 
difficulty of handling, and restriction of 
shooting grounds to certain water depth. 
The last is a physical difficulty that no one 
can overcome. But the first-named dis- 
advantage ceases to be personal difficulties 
if one has money enough to hire other 
people to take over the increased labor, 
responsibilities and obligations. 

The following list covers the items of 
material necessary for the construction of 
a one-man sit-up sink-box. 

Lumber for deck and board wing: 7 





Side elevation 


1” x 24” x 30”, for floor board of cockpit, 
after being shaped as per plan. 20 pieces, 
white pine, 1” x 3” x 36”. 30 pieces, white 
pine, 1” x 3” x 30”, for sides of cockpit, 
after dressing into "shape as per plan. 1 
piece, white pine, 1” x 2” x 9’, for outside 
gunwale of cockpit, after cutting and 
bending into shape. 

Lumber for cockpit support: 2 pieces, 
white pine, 2” x 2” x 9’, to be nailed 
lengthwise to carlings as reinforcement to 
cockpit support. 10 pieces, white pine, 
2” x 4” x 30", for vertical arms of cock- 
pit support. 10 pieces, white pine, 2” x 4” 
x 66”, for transverse arms of cockpit sup- 
port. 2 pieces, white pine, 2” x 4” x 9’, 
for longitudinal arms of cockpit support. 

Lumber for ee and battens: 3 pieces, 
white pine, 74” x 4” x 7’, one for outside 
of bow wing, fate for outside and inside 
of stern wing. 6 pieces, white pine, %" x 
2” x 7’, five for two skeleton bow wings, 
one for middle of stern wing. 6 pieces, 
white pine, #4” x 2” x 10’, for side wings. 
30 pieces, white pine, 74” x 2” x 2'6", for 
braces on wings and construction of small 
square side wings. 1 piece, white pine, 
%" x 4" x 2'6", for brace on stern wing 
to hold rear anchor rope. 

Lumber for carlings: 2 pieces, white 
oak, 2” x 5” x 7’, for bolting across under 
deck and to cockpit after beveling. 5 pieces, 
white pine, 2” x 5” x 7’, for cross bracing 
on under side of deck. 

Canvas: 30-inch width is preferable. 16 
yards (110 sq. ft.) needed. Items: bow 
splash wings, 25 sq. ft.; stern splash wings, 
6 sq. ft.; for deck cover, less cockpit, 58 
sq. ft.; for plank bow wing, 18 sq. ft. The 
above assumes that the whole 
planking will be canvassed over, 
as giving a better finish and 
foot-hold. If this is not done, 
then only the first two items 
will be necessary. 


IARGET clothor gingham: 
30 inch-width is required. 
16 yards. Used to cover skeleton 






































|} ; 1 os | wings. Light, porous cloth is 
a +: —— better for this purpose, as can- 
t Ls rh rr vas holds water and wings do 
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ec aaa! vanized iron, for attaching 
C ti four side wings, large and 
ross-section 
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Plan for sit-up sink-box, or battery 


pieces, white pine, 7%” x 12” x 12'6", 
tongue and groove. These boards are 
sawed across at the 10-foot length. The 
longer pieces are used for the main deck. 
The pieces of 2’6” length are for the plank 
section of the bow wings. The pieces to be 
later cut away from the three central 
deck boards may be used for the false 
flooring and reinforcing battens. 

Lumber for cockpit: 1 piece, white pine, 


small, to deck 
and plank wing. 
12strap hinges, 
6” long, 2” 
wide, special 
form, to be 
made by black- 
smith, with 
snoulder to 
permit wings 
to fold flat 
over each 
other. All 
hinges should 
be very strong, 
turning on a 
3%” bolt. The 
straps should 
be punched for 
three 14” bolts 
on each end. In 
rough weather 
or strong tides 
the hinges are under a very great strain. 

Bolts: 98 squarehead bolts, 14” diameter, 
2” long, for fastening hinges. 34 square- 
head bolts, 34” diameter, 4” long, for 
bolting cockpit to carlings, and cockpit 
supports to each other. 

Sheet lead: 4” width, 20 feet, used on 
deck to turn up against splash. Cut in 
lengths to meet plan. 

Nails: 5 lbs. (Continued on page 64) 
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Hunting cougar afoot in the big woods of Vancouver Island 
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By HAMILTON M. LAING 


Derbyshire born and Derbyshire bred, der in a musket, he took to hunting. He flashing in the sun, seemed more blindingly 
Strony in the arms and weak in the head. is still at it. A few days before, he had bright than usual because of such con- 
salted the hide of cougar number four trasting blackness. The only living thing 


HAT rhyme’s all wrong. It hundred and some. in that three or four miles of desolation 4 
should be, “strong in the legs.” I “Derby shire born and Derbyshire bred.” had been a big brown eagle, perched high 

was following “Cougar” Smith’s Ever since the lines had come into mind, in a fire-blasted fir. 

springing, tireless stride through they had been jingling along in a sort of Our destination was the logging en- 


the big woods, and with every mile de- singsong time to our quick paces. We were gineer’s cabins, back in the timber some 
veloping a new respect for his legs. Smith traveling fast—at least hard—and now, eight miles from the last outpost grade 
had been born in Derbyshire, but he could having traversed the several miles of wide of the logging works on the other side 
scarcely have been bred there. Shortly burn, were in the green timber. A ghastly of the river. As he led the way in these 
after the first event of his life, forty-odd mileage, that burn—a desert of a sort, great woods, leaving a track as crooked 
years ago, he had been transported by his with only huge black-charred stumps and as the path of a crazy ground mole, 
parents to far-off Vancouver Island. As occasional tall rampikes to greet the eye Smith's eye was ever searching the snow, 
soon as he grew big enough to ram pow- and oppress the spirit. The new snow, the logs—everywhere—for a track: the 
big, round prints of the cougar or panther 
{four toes and a pad)—that arch hunter 
of the deer, an outlaw killer recognizing 
no game law. 

If we came upon Tom’s or Tabby’s trail, 
then for a certainty we would not see 
the cabins to-day, but might expect to 
travel for a day or two and camp on that 
trail till a bad cat had been made good. 
But always there was a haunting fear, 
though Smith, true hunter, true optimist, 
would not own to it, that the snow might 
burn up in that sun or a warm southeaster 
come winging up from the coast. 

We had three dogs. Watch, the keen 
goung collie, brainy and eager but lack- 7 
ing experience, ran free and always 
ranged a little ahead. Dick, a sheep collie, 
a woolly bear of a dog, was tethered to 
his master’s pack-sack. Old Carlo, a great 
yellow-brown collie with a fleece like a 
sheep, a foolish fawning sort of an animal, 
jealous of the younger dogs and possessed 
of the touchy temperament of a leading 
lady, also ran free, but out of pique hung 
back and adopted me. 

His dogs were rather a tender point 
with Cougar Smith. Dot, the leader, the 
sagacious one, was gone—caught in a 
panther trap. Little Nellie, the fox terrier, 
till recently the brains of the pack, had 
just made her last trip to the woods and 
did not return. The present little pack 
was almost leaderless. 


Only a small female, but it might have been Wandering Tom 








E sweated copiousiy at our labor. 
Our pack-sacks were large and 

heavy—over forty pounds—for there had 
to be grub for a week and blankets and the 
odds and ends of clothing that must go 
along if one is to camp out in these woods. 
Here, in winter, though there is no ex- 
cessive frost, the hunter must be prepared 
to be rained on, or snowed on, or mildly 
frozen—ready for any one of the combi- 
nations the weather can make out of snow, 
frost, sleet, rain and some other things. 

If you go light by day, you go cold by 
night, and vice versa. In such hard travel- 
ing, every ounce is a burden. My last 
back- yy 4 straw was a_ten-pound 
camer: Also, I carried the only shooting- 
iron. 1 smile now a bit grimly at the 
recollection. Over the phone Smith had 
said, “You are bringing your rifle, of 
course ?” 

I said that I was. 

“All right, I'll not bother with mine.” 

The wretch, he knows me well—knows 
that I could not be dragged by wild 
horses into these endless woods without 

















a rifle and plenty of ammunition, two 
compasses tied to me, three or four water- 
proof match-boxes, and bed and board for 
a week. So he carried only the light ax, 
which same he used as alpenstock, peavey, 
brush-hook and means of administering 
negative persuasion to Dick’s head. When 
Dick caught the hot scent of a deer, he 
was much given to swinging around sud- 
denly to the front, entangling his master’s 
legs in the tether, and causing no end of 
trouble. This propensity of the woolly bear 
for making a black-tail spread his cloots 
was mainly the reason he was on the leash. 

About 1:00 P.M. we hurriedly boiled 
the kettle. Then after lunch and hot tea— 
life-savers both—we got into harness 
again and toiled away into the endless 
timber. These woods seem unending—that 
is, in the sense that there are no breaks 
save where lakes and streams make blanks 
in the stands of forest giants. And what 
forests! Great Douglas firs and western 
hemlocks and cedars, the latter with trail- 
ing beards of gray and green moss, 
stretched up into the sky in close-ranked 
stands. There were only a few maples 
and alders along the streams to vary the 
growth. 


ILENCE oppressed these green-mossed 

woods. There was never a bird chirp, 
and the dullness was heavy. Such timber 
dwarfs a man and weighs upon his soul 
with something of the same impressive- 
ness that we feel when we stand at the 
foot of a mighty snow-crowned mountain 
giant. These dim forests seem fit for hob- 
goblins, gnomes, evil elves and the other 
spirits of shady character, rather than for 
ordinary woods fairies. However, we 
found only black-tailed deer, and in 
abundance. But it is hard to be romarrtic 
and imaginative while sweating under a 
forty-pound pack at the heels of Cougar 
Smith: 

In the evening, when the woods were 
growing dull and the chill of night was 
in the air, we came to the two lonely 
cabins of cedar, deserted for the winter, 
standing under the firs on the bank of 
Caribou Creek. What sight more refresh- 
ing than this touch of civilization in the 
very heart of the primeval forest? What 
a feeling of thank-God-fulness to throw 
down the pack-sack and straighten the 
aching shoulders! Men of the edsy places 
who know little of the pains of real fatigue 
—physical fatigue—and the joy of real 
rest miss one of the fine primitive pleasures 
of living. 

Here were comforts that very often are 
foreign to the cougar hunter. The cabin, 
built the previous fall, still was redolent 
of new cedar. It was made of this wonder- 
ful wood throughout. The walls were of 
split logs. The roof and gables were of 
shakes (split cedar); the window and 
door facings and the door itself were of 
the same handy material—boards of 
wondrous straightness and smoothness 
split from the tree. The floor was of heavy 
planks rived from the log. The table, the 
cupboard, the bench, the shelves were all 
cedar. 

With an enthusiastic sheet-iron stove 
full of fir bark—wondrous fuel—and a 
candle to show us the beady eyes of the 
wood mice scampering along the logs; 
with plenty of stories from Smith’s limit- 
less store of the days when panther could 
be hunted right down within sound of the 
surf, and a potful of hot cocoa to sip 
before retiring to the hemlock “feathers,” 
we forgot the pack-straps, and the world 
was full of romance and big Tom cougars. 

But how could it be otherwise, with 
the boisterous creek singing a riotous song 
in our ears—that ages-old song of strong 
waters hurrying in the night—and with 
the pungent odor of ancient cedar in our 
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The crossing of Caribou Creek, where a slip means a bath or worse 


nostrils? For the shakes of this very roof 
had been split from an ancient charred 
trunk, a relic of a fire that had burned 
in the days when Columbus found a new 
world. It had been a tree before Harold 
the Saxon fell at Hastings; yet now its 
wood was sound and had been turned to 
the uses of man. And Smith, the optimist, 
looking through the smoke-rings from his 
pipe, said that on the morrow we would 
see the big round footprints of Tom 
Cougar. 

All next day*we rambled in the green 
woods, but not till evening on our return 
cabinward did we find traces of Tom. As 
we stepped off a short beaver-dam at the 
end of a small swamp, we fell on unmis- 
takable evidence that Thomas had passed 
this way within a week. Smith developed 
a sudden new interest in life, and made a 
full and complete investigation of the 
evidence. At the end of a few minutes he 
declared that Tom had gone by here four 
or five days ago, was traveling south 
toward the Oyster, was of large size and 
advanced age, had finished his last kill. 
When he was here, he had not eaten any- 
thing for a couple of days and, though 
not feeling very well then, must now be 
lying up with a new kill over near the 
Oyster. We would find him tomorrow. 


I suppose Smith must be one of the 
greatest scatological experts on earth, 
and that as diagnostician he has a Galen, 
Hippocrates or Doctor Hornbrook pushed 
off the map. All that I myself learned by 
looking on was that the animal recently 
had eaten some grass. I accepted the ver- 
dict, and taking the muzzle of my un- 
loaded rifle out of my chest, where I had 
been using the weapon as a prop to ease 
my legs, I straightened up and followed 
my guide and counselor back to the cabins. 


| we the morning we toiled off southward 
toward the Oyster. I found that I had 
now temporarily lost interest in panthers 
and was concerned merely in keeping with- 
in sight of my comrade’s mackinaw shirt. 
I was now in the last chapter of my 
“Mechanics of the Trail.” I had really 
learned a very great deal about getting 
myself and forty pounds through rough 
country. Many new rules were being in- 
cluded in my system of applied mechanics, 
as applied to myself while in the role of 
beast of burden. 

Smith, of course, was a postgraduate in 
this science—an M.A. or a Ph.D. from the 
University of the Woods. But once I had 
my innings. One of the constant wonders 
of these woods days was the way in which 
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Field and Stream 





Cougar Smith starting out for the green timber 


Dick, on his short rope, followed his 
master through the roughest of country 
without making entangling alliances with 
his surroundings. He knew just when to 
leap for the top of the big log that his 
master had kneed over, knew the length 
of his tether to an inch. 

But once he made an error of judg- 
ment. Smith forded a rushing little stream, 
gingerly balancing on the larger cobbles. 
He poised a moment below the other 
bank and then sprang for it just as Dick, 
also gingerly balancing, did not spring. 
The taut rope caught the panther hunter 
in the air, twirled him around, and landed 
him on hands and knees in the cobbly 
stream. 

Smith, mildest mannered of men, never 
chastises his dogs; but what he said to 
Dick when he got him out on the bank 
was full of fervor and to the point. And 
Dick, the woolly bear, sat down on the 
place where his tail ought to be, looked 
off into the woods, looked up at his master 
and away again. There was a merry 
twinkle in his eye, I'll swear, as it peeped 
from under his hair-hung brow 

Spotted across the snow, which was 
shallow here, in twenty-inch intervals 
were the big tracks of Thomas Cougar— 
four toes and a pad. It was a big pussy 
foot to be sure, but symmetrical and 
seemingly soft, little suggesting what lay 
hidden in it. The trail was about two days 
old, the hunter. said. Somewhere on the 
end of that trail was a big male panther 
cat. 

“We will have to travel faster now,” 
said my comrade cheerfully. 


S' JON we were to have an example of 
the climatic differences that can occur 
in the woods of this region in short com- 
pass. Within half a mile we came upon the 
brow of Oyster cafion, where there was 
no snow in long stretches. Smith followed 
mainly by picking up the prints between 
the bare areas. Very often, however, the 
scrapings of the big cat were additional 
guides. 

“I’m afraid he’s going to cross,” 
the tracker, a trifle despairingly. 

Sure enough, the trail soon led over 
the rim and down into the cafion. This 
was a difficult and even perilous descent 
at best. Then, after the brute apparently 
had contemplated the rushing rapids, he 
turned about and within a hundred yards 
climbed out of the cafion again. He did 
the same thing twice. Smith softly 
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said 


breathed out a malediction or two as he 
toiled out of the noisy draw. I could see 
the sweat streaming down his lean neck. 
Deep in the problem of why some men 
are so strong in the legs and weak in the 
head, I panted after him. 


HEN next Tom turned down over 

the rim, my companion threw down 
his pack and said: “He'll cross this time. 
You stay here and boil the kettle while 
I go down. See that fine pitch?” 

So saying, he disappeared, sliding and 
clambering into the cafion. I took the little 
ax and, profiting by what he had taught 
me regarding quick fires in these woods— 
every region has its own fire- lighting 
technique—soon had the tea preparations 
complete. A rill raced over the rocks at 
hand. The pitch he had indicated was 
brown and heavy, almost solid resin. Its 
smell as I slivered it was delicious to the 
nostrils, and it burned with a sputtering 
ferocity and satisfying fragrance. 

The fire was at the base of a green fir, 
and the peg that held the kettle was of 
green hemlock driven solidly into the thick 
bark. Old Dick, anchored to the pack-sack, 
lay and watched me through his bushy 
brows. The water was beginning to sing 





when I heard a hoot from below, and pres- 
ently Smith came sweating out of the draw. 

“He crossed. We can’t. I’ve just been 
figuring. We had better go back to-night 
to the cabin and give the dogs a good feed. 
Ii we camp, they won’t get any grub for 
two or three days—unless you want to 
shoot a deer. That old devil’s on the 
rampage; maybe won't kill for two or 
three days. He’s going away up into the 
Black Creek country to call on some of 
his lady friends, and he'll probably forget 
to stop and eat. We have cut in on him 
at a bad time. To-morrow we will go 
down the river to the bird-cage, and cross 
and pick up his track on the other side. 
Where's that tea?” 


LOOKED down at that river. Truly 
it was no crossing for a man with a 
dependent family. 

Smith always made the tea. This was 
sort of a religious rite with him. It had 
to be just right and have the proper color. 
And when he poured it out of that black 
and battered pail, it had an aroma like 
unto the breath of Araby and tasted like 
nothing else so good on earth. 

If Smith had to go light upon the trail, 
I know what the last essentials of his 
pack would be. The minor details from 
compass to blankets could go by the 
board; he might even leave the grub, put 
he would have his waterproof match-safe 
and the black tea billy. As he sat upon 
a little slab of dry fir bark and drank, I 
saw a Satisfied and new light dawn in his 
blue-gray eyes. The aches went out of 
his shoulders; flagging muscles took new 
tone; the cougar population of the woods 
doubled. I know because I too, the grow- 
ing pessimist, now saw the forest as a 
new place, and exclaimed as I strode off 
again, “Now bring on your big panthers!” 

An early start in the gray of the 
next morning and two hours’ hard travel- 
ing down the engineers’ trail brought us 
to “the roaring Oyster and the aerial trol- 
ley. This combination of bird-cage and 
flying machine was probably safer than it 
appeared. At any rate, it got us across 
the river. 

Watch and Dick, the latter temporarily 
unleashed, plunged valiantly into the roar- 
ing stream, and had a very rough time 
in the white water before reaching foot- 
ing and safety. Old Carlo, holding back 
and watching the others, yelled as though 
he would drown out the noise of the river, 
and then raced about the bank and set the 
woods echoing. (Continued on page 72) 
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An eight-point buck, with his side torn out, lay upon the forest floor 
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Tales of RECORD FISH 


Edited by SETH BRIGGS 


This second-prixe steelhead came from Lake Okanagan, British 


HEN Fretp anp STREAM ine 
augurated its Annual Prize 
Fishing Contest some eighteen 
years ago, the basic idea of the 
Contest’s founders was the fostering of 
better sportsmanship in angling. After an 
extensive survey of angling conditions 
throughout the country, certain rules and 
conditions were formulated. These regu- 
designed from a _ twofold 


lations were 
angle: first, to adhere strictly to the pur- 
pose of the Contest, the promotion of 


sportsmanship, and second, to give all 
anglers everywhere an equal chance to 
compete for and win valuable prizes and 
distinction. 

Among the rules is one which has stood 
for years. This is the stipulation that 
trout in the Brook, Brown and Steelhead- 
Rainbow Classes, to be eligible for entry, 
must be taken with the artificial fly or 
fly-rod light lure, the angler to use only 
fly-fishing tackle and ordinary fly-fishing 
methods. Fly-rod light lure is defined as 
any of the small, light, artificial lures 
which may be used in connection with 
ordinary fly-casting methods. Such a lure 
may be constructed of fur, hair, feathers, 
wool, cork or wood, but it must not have 
a spoon or spinner in combination. 

The reason for this stipulation is that 
the spinner has been found more killing 
than the ordinary artificial fly, and those 
fishing in sections where big trout abound 
would invariably take prize fish which 
probably could not be tempted to strike 
at a fly. 

Under almost all conditions, the fly 
fisherman must work harder for his fish 
than one who uses bait and the more 
deadly artificials. But while this is un- 
questionably true, still under certain fav- 
orable conditions large trout may be in- 
duced to rise to the artificial fly. Frevp 
AND STREAM Contest records for the past 
eighteen years prove that beyond doubt. 
Further, a fish hooked on fly tackle and 
artificial fly must be handled more ex- 
pertly than when bait tackle is used. Thus 
better sportsmanship i is promoted. 

Last spring a reader sent in an affi- 
davit covering a splendid brown trout 
weighing, as I recall, about six pounds 
seven ounces. Unfortunately, the fish had 
been taken with an earthworm. A letter 
was sent the gentleman, carefully explain- 
ing why the fish was ineligible for entry. 

In the course of a week a rather irate 
letter came to this office, stating that 
there. was no justice in our Contest meth- 
ods. “Did you ever,” queried the writer, 

“hear of any one taking a trout as large 
as mine, at this time of year, in this sec- 
tion, on an artificial fly? It simply can’t be 
done.” Yes, he used italics. 

The month was May, and the section 
referred to was the Middle West. I 
promptly went to the Contest files and 
there found the record of a brown trout 
weighing six pounds nine ounces, taken 
about two weeks before the correspon- 
dent’s fish was caught. The stream from 
which the trout came was located not 
more than fifty miles from the home of 
our correspondent. And the brown trout 
was, of course, taken on an artificial fly. 
In answering this gentleman’s letter, I 


Columbia. It weighed 19 pounds 


respectfully called his attention to the 
entry in our files and endeavored to point 
out to him that he was missing some real 
fun by passing up the flies, even though 
the time of the year seemed early for 
fly-fishing. 

The following tale is a story of per- 


severance. Mr. Leckie-Ewing, who won 
second prize in the Steelhead-Rainbow 


class of the last Fishing Contest, had bad 
luck the year before. He took a trout 
large enough to win a prize, but the 


A pair of beautiful steelheads from 
kanagan Lake 


conditions of the Contest had not been 
complied with. Though he captured the 
fish with an artificial fly-rod light lure, 
the tackle was not in accordance with 
regulations. He determined to try again, 
and was successful on his second attempt. 
We offer Mr. Leckie-Ewing our congrat- 
ulations for his persistence and sports- 
manship. 

The great steelhead which took second 
prize weighed 19 pounds. Its length was 
31 inches, and its girth 21% inches. The 
fish was taken at Okanagan Lake, British 
Columbia, on November 19, 1927. The 
rod used was a Bernard, and the reel a 
Hardy. A Black-Oreno line and Fuzz- 
Oreno fiy-rod light lure completed the 
angling equipment. 


FLY-FISHING UNDER DIFFI- 
CULTIES 


By R. Leckie-Ewing 


HE trout of this story, though big, is 
by no means a record for Okanagan 
Lake, British Columbia. It was taken 
under somewhat unusual circumstances. 
Owing to the fact that these big land- 
locked steelheads in the interior lakes of 





British Columbia are hardly ever taken 
except during the winter months, it is 
practically out of the question to fly-fish 
for them. They must always be angled 
for by trolling. At least, that has been 
my experience, which extends back over 
a period of twenty-five years. 

I am speaking of steelheads of over ten 
pounds. Below this weight, or below the 
weight of five pounds, they will take flies 
at certain seasons. 

In the fall of 1926, I determined to 
have a real good try for a Fretp anp 
STREAM prize. I may say that I was at 
least partially successful, inasmuch as I 
landed a_ sixteen- -pounder which might 
have carried me into second place. Un- 
fortunately for me, however, I inadver- 
tently used a trolling rod, and though 
the fish was caught on an artificial fly I 
was quite justly ruled out of the Contest. 
But last fall I was twice successful, and 
one of the fish took second prize in the 
Contest. 

I said before that fly- fishing in winter 
is practically out of the question on ac- 
count of the weather. That is almost in- 
variably true. When the big fellows are 
really taking, there is usually a tempera- 
ture of anywhere from five to twenty-five 
degrees of frost. Apart from the discom- 
fort of standing up in a boat fly-casting, 
your tackle gets frozen; and when you 
retrieve your cast, the line and reel have 
become practically a solid block of ice. 


OWEVER, you do get an occasional 
day when the weather is not so severe, 

and when the temperature will register 
some few degrees above the freezing point. 
It was one of these days that I had banked 
on getting my big fellow. I knew that 
when they were on the feed, these heavy 
steelheads would take almost anything in 
the shape of a bait or lure. They are not 
shy, as one can see them leaping or 
breaking water close beside one’s boat; 
yes, and occasionally just a few yards be- 
hind, where one has rowed over them. 

They do not often come up like this, 
but when one does have the luck to see 
them it is a very beautiful and fascinating 
sight to behold. Often I have stopped 
trolling just to watch these monsters. On 
such occasions, trout would leap and 
roll all around my boat, magnificent fish 
running all the way from five to twenty 
pounds. 

It was on one of these milder days that 
I set out, with my usual trolling gear 
and also a fly rod, reels and a good assort- 
ment of flies of every description. I took 
a course across the lake to a stretch of 
water some four miles distant, one of my 
favorite places for the heavier fish. On 
the way over, I landed a ten-pounder trol- 
ling, and then one just a few pounds less. 

Arriving at my favorite spot, I reeled 
in my trolling line and looked around to 
see if any big fish were showing them- 
selves. I got out my fly rod of English 
make, as was also my reel, and fitted up a 
Black Oreno line and a Tug leader. I 
added a couple of small salmon flies. This 
completed my outfit. 

A slight ripple was spreading over the 
water. Half an (Continued on page 91) 
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ARO 


THE OPEN SEASONS HERE SHOWN INCLUDE BOTH DATES. 
CONSULT FEDERAL 

restrict shooting 
‘The term “rabbit” lnatudes hare; “quail,” the bird known as ‘ 


PERSONS ARE ADVISED to obtain from State game commissions 
Open seasons for NEWFO 


UND: 
The Farmers’ Bulletin on “Game anes for the Beason 1928-29,” 


Alebamsa.— Dove, also Sept. 1-Sept. 30. 





Aleske.— Al! hunting prohibited in Mount McKinley National Park, Katmai 
and Glacier Bay Nationa! Monuments, and, except under permit of Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, in Aleutian Islands (including Unimak Island), and 


other bird and game reservations, and on Kruzof and Partofshikof Islands 
Caribow north of 68th paraile! and in drainage of Buckland, Kobuk, Noatak, 
and Selawik Rivers, Sept. 1-Mar. 31; south to summit of Alaska Range, 
Aug. 1-Dec. 31; south of Alaska Range, Sept. 1-Dec. 31. Deer (male 
with horns 3 inches long) east of long. 141° pot (southeastern Alaska), 
Sept 20. Moose on Alaska Peninsula south and west of Kvichak 
River, Hiiamna Lake, and portage from Kamishak Bay * Kakhonak 
Ray, sheep and goats on Kenai Peninsula east of long. 150°, goats on 
Baranof and Chichagef Islands, no open season. Killing of ‘fomahee and 
young of moose, mountain sheep, and deer, and mountain goal kids and 
caribou fawns prohibited. Large brown and grizzly bears, Sept. 1-June 20; 
black bear (fur-bearing animal—ineluding its brown and blue, or glacier 
bear, color variations) in Fur District 1, Oct. 1-May 31; in Fur District 2, 











south of sum ey Alaska Range-Ahklun Mountaing, Sept. 1-June 20; 
ones bear in Fur Districts 2 and 3, and dleck bear in Fur District 3, and 
a Range-Ahklun Mountai in District 2, no 
efinition of Districts, see ane Circular No. 5, issued 

by the Alas ka Gene Commission, Juneau, Alask 
Arizons.— Bobuhste, no open season. Mourning dove, re 1-Dee. 15. White- 

wings, July 18 Dee. 31 

Arkansas.— Deer (male), turkey gobbler, Nov, 12-Nov. 17 and Dec. 20-Jan. 1; 
goddlers, additional open season in State, Apr. 1-Apr. 30. Squirrel, May 
15-June as and Oct. i-Jan. 1. Rail, Sept. 1-Nov. 30. Gallinule, Nov. 


1- Nov 

centr (male, except ine bas ct), in nietaiate 3, 234, and 3, Aug. 1- 
Sept. 14; in Districts 1, 4 42 43 , 24, 25, and 26, Sept. 16-Oct. 15; in 
District 194 (mule deer must 5 ok than 2 branches to each antler), 
Sept. 16-Oct. 15; in District 144, Sept. 1-Oct. 15. Bear, in Districts 1, 1%, 
2, and 244, no close season. Mountain and valley quai, in District 144, 
Nov. 1-Dee 31 lobwhite, in State, no open season. Dove, in Districts 4, 
444, and 434, Sept. t-Oct. 31. Gallinule, Oct. 1-Nov. 30. (For counties 
in each game district see “Game Laws, 1925-2 ) 








Connecticut.— Deer, owner of agricultural lands, member of family, or em- 
ployee, may kill with shotgun on own lands deer destroying fruit trees or 
growing crops, but must report killing to commissioners within 12 hours. 





en), Oct. 1-Dee. 31. Gallinule, Oct. 1-Nov. 30. 
New Castle County, Sept. 1-Deec. 1. 


jitted only on marshes of Eastern 
hore of Potomac. 


Coot (mud | 
Delaware.— Dore 
District of Columbie.—Hunting perm ’ 

Branch, north of Anacostia Bridge, and on Virg 
Florida. —Deer (male) may also be hunted om Friday and Saturday of each 

week during wcke may be taken on Iamonia, Jackson, and 

Miccosukee L heen and Jefferson Counties on Monday, Wednes- 
of each week du ring open season. Rail, Sept. 15- 
— also open in Broward, 












Dade, and Mor ve Counties, Sept. 1 Sept. 

Georgia.—For squirrel, no open season. Gua, in Pierce County, may be 
hunted ou Tuesdays and hursdays onl) 

Idsho.— Deer, mountain goat, in Adams, Blaine Boise, Butte, Custer, ae 
Lemhi, and Valley Counties, Oct. 1-Oct. 31; in Clearwater an 
Counties, Oct. 1-Nov. 15; deer, in Bingham, Bonneville, Clark, Fremont, 
Jefferson, Madison, Teton, and Washington Countian, Oct. 1-Oct. 31; in 


Benewah, Bonner, Boundary, Kootenai, Latah, is, Nez Perce, and Sho- 
shone Counties, Nov. 1-Nov. 30. Mountain ps om (ram only—under 
special license, fee, nonresident, $50, resident, $25), in Valley and Lemhi 
Counties only, Oct. 15-Oct. 25. Elk, ia Clearwater and Idaho Counties, 
Oct. 1-Nov. 15; in Bingham, <r Clark, Fremont, Jefferson, 

son, and Teton Counties, Dec. 1-Dec. 15. Deer, elk, mountain goat, moun- 
tain sheep, no open season, aubaneie ve. Waterfowl, coot, Wilson snipe, 
in Boundary, Bonner, Kootenai, Benewah, and Shoshone Counties, Sept 
16-Dec. 31. (See “Game Laws, 1925-29," for local seasons on upland 
game birds.) 

inois.—S¢quirrel, in northern zone, Sept. 1-Dec. 1; in central sone, Aug. 1- 
Dec.1; in ae zone, July 1-Dec. 1. (For counties in each sone, see 
“Game Laws, 1928-29.’ 

Kansas.— For prec Aug. 1-Jan. 1; other squirrels, no open season. Rail, 
Sept. 1-Nov Gailinule, Sept. 16-Nov. 30. Commission may open 
season in 1928 on pratrie chicken. 

Kentucky.—Coot, Nov. 1-Dec. 31. 

Louisiana.— Deer, in Concordia, Avoyelles, Rapides, Vernon, and all parishes 
north thereof, Dec. 1-Jan. 15; in parishes south, Nov. 1-Jan. 5. Dove, 
also Sept. 1-Sept. 30. 

Maine.—Deer, in An ndroseogsin, Cumberland, Kennebec, Knox, Lincoln, 
Sagadahoc, Waldo, and York Counties, Nov. 1-Nov. 30; in Hancock and 
Washington Counties, Nov. “ Dee. Lf = rest of State, Oct. 16-Nov. 30. 
Hare, rabbit, in Androse and York Counties, Oct. 1- 
Feb. 28. (See also “Game awn, fetes” ) 

Maryland.— Decr (male—baving 4 or more points to one antler), in Aiemeny 
County and ly one  -" inclosed with 7-foot fence in 
ton County, a irrel, dove, additional open seaso! 
1-Sept. 30, Aw Ky io y ti timore, Garrett, Howard, —) Wash: 
ington Counties. Wild turkey, Garrett County, Nov 10, 1930. 

Massachusetts.—Hare, rabbit, in Nantucket County, Oct. 20-Feb. 28; in 
Dukes County, Nov. 15-Feb.15. European hare, in Berkshire County, no 

ueil, in Essex, Hampden, Hampshire, Middlesex, Nantucket, 

Jortester Counties, no open season. Pheasant, in Dukes 

and Nantucket Counties, no open season. Waterfowl, Wilson snipe, cool, 

in Dukes and Nantucket Counties and sou east of Cape Cod Canal 

in Barnstable County, Oct. 1-Jan. 15. 


Michigan.— Director of conservation may shorten or close season or other- 
wise restrict the taking of any oo of game. Lower Peninsula, rabbi, 
Aare, Oct. 25-Jan. 31, and snow or jack rrobbit, Oct. 25-Feb. 15 Upper 
Peninsula, reddis, Oct. 1-Feb. 1. 


er ah wirrel, May 1-June 1 and Oct. 1-Dec. 15. Dove, also Sept. 1- 
Sept. 30. rds of supervisors may shorten or close seasons. For 
Jocal regulations apply to sheriff or county clerk, at county seat. 


Montana.— Deer, either sex, in Beaverhead, Flathead, Glacier, Lake, Lincoln, 
Madison, Mineral, and Sanders Counties, ond in part of Ravaili County, 

be 15-Nov. 15; deer, either sex, in part of Ravalli County, Sept. 2 
20; deer, in Carbon, Carter, Custer, Dawson, Garfield, Musselshell, 
MeCove, Phillips, Powder River’ Prairie, Richland, Roosevelt, Rosebud, 
Stillwater, Teton, Treasure, Valley, Yellowstone, and parts of Fergus, 
Bik, in Flathead, 








. . 2 
estes, | Madison, Pondera, Teton, and iS gente of Gallatin, Lewis and Clark, 
ia, and Powell ky Oct. 15-Nov. 15; in part of Lewis and Clark 
County, Nov. 1-Nov ranite County and in part of Powell County 
Nov. 10-Nov. 12; in ph td County (bulls only), Nov. 12-Nov 14; ~ part 
of Ravalli County, Sept. 20-Oct. 20, andion Park County, Oct. 15- . 20, 
unless rtened by commission; in rest of State, no open scason. 


When 
— STATE LAWS in regard to sunset and sunrise provisions, as the 


‘p * in the South; “grouse” includes Canada grouse, sharp-tailed grouse, 
in the Bouth), one all other members of the family except prairie re ghickens, pt Ptarmigan, and 








Federal | 





the season fs closed for ° Bee reget rg Se Se 





ls 
birds from eon to half an hour before sunrise, and some States further 


“ in ‘ 
a iat eee partridge” the Morth and “pheasant” 


of game laws in ‘States where hunting is alec an PROVISIONS OF MINOR IMPORTANCE ABE OMITTED FROM — 





LAND and MEXICO are not included in the — a are summarized in the last two 
anda ame p officials 


a 
may be vad |g ghey teoued, on 


ADDITIONAL PROVISIONS AND EXCEPTIONS 


Nevade.—Boards of county commissioners may rE ey 16-day open season 
on buck deer between Oct. 1-Oct 31 instead of Oct. 16-31; may fix open 
seasons on pheasants and aia qua may shorten open season 
on other game or close season entirely Migratory waterfowl may be 
hunted only on Wednesday, Saturday, of each week during 
the open season, and in ad ition Oy Oct. 12 and 31, Nov 11, Thanksgiving 
and Christmas Days, and Dec. 


New emetne-— Deer, in Coos “ott Oct. pe sg a in Carroll County, 

5-Dec. 15; ii Cheshire County, Dec. 15; in Grafton County, 

ov De 15; in rest of State, Dec. ‘ie a Male pheasant, - 

Hillsboro Mesrienaats, Rockingham, and Strafford Counties only, Nov. 1- 
Nov. 6. Rai, Sept. 1-Nov. 30. Gallinule, Sept. 16-Nov. 


New Jersey.—Quail, in ens Essex, Hudson, Hunterdon, Morris, Passaic, 
Somerset, Sussex, Union, and Warren Counties, March 15, 1933. Rujffed 
grouse, in Essex, Hunterdon, Mercer, Middlesex, Monmouth, Somerset, 
and Union om Mar. 9, 1932. Rail, Sept. 1-Nov. 30. Gellinule, 
Oct. 16-Nov. 30. 








New ba —Commission may shorten open season on game (see “ Game )Laws, 
1928-29"). Deer (male), in Adirondacks, Oct. 15-Nov. 15, except in 
towns 7 Jackson, Salem, and White © reek, Washington County, Nov 
7-Nov. 19; in Greene County, Nov vov. 8; on own land in Dutchess 
County, Nov 1-Nov. 15; in rest of Stat 15. Shotgun only 
may be used except in Adirondack iv ages < Delaware, Greenc, 
i Rensselaer, Sullivan, Ulster Counties. Var are, Oct. 15- 
Mar 1. Cottontail rabbit, Oct. 15-Jan._ 31 Foz squirrel, no open season 
Quail, in Dutchess, Greene, Orange, Putnam, Rensselaer, Sullivan, and 
Westchester Counties, Nov. 15-Nov. 30. 

Long Island.—Varying hare, Oct. 15-Mar. 1. 
31. Fox squirrel, no open scason. 


on Dakota.— While-breasted and sharp-tailed pant, 
Ruffed grouse, no open season. Cool, no open seaso’ 


Ohio.—Rail, Nov. 1-Nov. 30. Gallinule, Sept. 16-Nov 30. 


Oklahoma.—Bear, in Blaine, Caddo, Comanche, Kiowa, and Major Counties, 
ho open season; in rest of State, no close season. Quail may not be hunted 
except on Monday, Wednesdi and Friday of each week during open 
season and on Thanksgiving D: d Christmas and New Year's Days or 
the preceding Saturdays, if they fall on Sundays. 









Cottontail rabbit, Nov. 1- 


Sept. 16-Oct. 16. 





Oregon.—East of Cascades: Bear, in Klamath County, Nov 1-Nov 30; in rest 
of District, no close season. Mountain or plumed and California or valley 
wat. in Deschutes, Gilliam, ae Lake, beens d 

‘asco Counties — Oct. 15-Oct —_ pheasant, i 
Grant, Klamath, al Um U 

asco Coantion. oy on nee ‘and Su 
Malheur County, 

West of Cascades: Bear, ~ , ee and Josephine Counties, Nov 1- 
Nov. 30; in rest of District, no close season. Chinese pheasant, blur or 
sooty grouse, ruffed grouse, or nalive A regen in Clatsop, Curry, Lincoln, 
and Tillamook —— no open season; mountain or plumed, and Cali- 
Jorniea or valley quail in Coos, Curry, Jackson, and Josephine Counties, 
Oct. 15-Oct. 


Sennagivenio. — Deer, only deer without + ag and weighing 50 pounds or 
¢ may be killed. Prior to December 1, hunting permitted only on 
Thursday. Friday, and Saturday each week, except for ducks, geese, and 
brant. Coot, Oct. 15-Nov. 30. Wild turkey, in Fayette, Somerset, and 
Westmoreland Counties, Oct. 15, 1931. 


Bouth Carolina.—Between September | and Thanksgiving Day rabbits may 
be ~¥ without firearms sad squirrels without dogs. Doves, Sept 
1-Se 

South Dakota.— Deer, in Campbell, Corson, Dewey, Harding, Perkins, Potter, 
Walworth, and Ziebach Counties, no open season. Chinese, ring-necked, 
or English pheasants, ruffed grouse, prairie chicken, pinnated, white-breasted, 
or sharp-tasled grouse, and sage grouse may be taken under regulations of 
Game and Fish Commission, Pierre. 







Tennessee.— Deer, in Cheatham County, no open season. Rabbit, in Coke, 
Davidson, Hamilton, Hardin, Hawkins, Jefferson, Johnson, Lawrence, 
Madison, and Sullivan Counties, Nov. 15-Feb. 15; in Haywood and Me- 
Nairy Counties, Dec. 10-Feb. ~ in ee County, Oct. 25—Mar. é 


in rest of State, no close season. Qua tur County, Dec 
Feb. 20; in Fayette yA Dec. 10-Feb. 15; in Lauderdale at Viardn 
Counties, Dec. 10-Mar in Haywood County, Dec 10-Feb. 14; 


Madison County, Nov. 24 Feb 1; in MeNairy County, Dec. 20-Feb. 13; 
in Robertson County, Nov. 15-Jan. 31; in Sullivan Voanty, Nov 25- 
Jan. 1; in Washington County, Nov 25—Jan. 15; in Claiborne and Monroe 
Counties, no open season fild turkey, in "Lauderdale County only, Nov 
1-Jan. 25. Dove, in Claiborne uate, no open season. Rail, Sept. 1- 
Nov. 30. Gallinule, Nov 1-Nov. 3 


Texas.— Squirrel, additional season, May 1-July 31, mee in Austin, Bandera, 
Brown, Burnet, oo Colorado, Comal, De W Edwards, ravers. 
Gillespie, Goli , Guadaly p doskeon Kendall rr, Kimble, 
Liano, Lavaca, ulloch, Mason, Medina, Menard, Mills, Real, San 
Saba, Schleicher, Uvalde Victoria, and Wharton Counties, no close season 
Wild turkey, in Brooks, Cameron, Hidalgo, Kenedy, Kieberg, Nueces, Starr, 
and Willacy Counties, Nev. 16, 1930 cae ty chicken, in Collingsworth. 
Donley, Gray, and Wheeler Counties Sept. 1929. sores dove, in 
North Zone, Sept. 1-Oct. 31; in South Zone, Nov 1-Dee. 3 White-uinged 
dove, in State, July 1-Sept = Waterfowl, coot, Wilson anspe, in North 
Zone, Oct. 16-Jan. 31; in South Zone, Nov ‘I-Jan. 31 Rail, > 1-Oct. 
31. Gallinule, > North Zone, Oct. 16-Nov. 30; in South Zone, Nov 1- 
Nov. 30. North and South Zo ned in service and Regulatory 
Announcements, B.S. No. 70, obtainable from Bureau of Biological Survey, 
Washington, D. C., or in State game law, to be had from Game, Fish, and 
Oyster Commiasioner, Austin, Tex. 


ey pot, coot, Wilson snipe, in Beaver, Emery, Grand, Iron, Kane, 
Millard, n, Rich, San Juan, Sevier, Summit. Uintah, Wasatch, and 
Washin ~ ation, Oct. 1-Jan.'15. Duck, in Fish Lake Game Preserve, 
Oct. 1-Nov 30, Gallinule, Oct. 1-Nov 30 Commissioner may fix open 
seasons on quail, grouse, and dove 


Vermont.—Deer, in Franklin County, Jan. 1, 1932 Gallinule, Sept 16-Nov 
30. 











Virginia.— Deer, in Nansemond County, Oct. 1-Nov 30; in Dinwiddie County, 
Nov. 15~Dec. 31; in Frederick, King Geo Lancaster, Northumberland. 
Richmond, Rockingham, Stafford, "ted Westmoreland Counties, no open 
season. Elk, protected in national forest ™ bull elk only with horns 

lainly visible above the hair, in Bland, * Giles, Montgomery, and 
ulaski Counties, Nov 15-Nov 17 Qua ih in’ Dinwiddie age 4 Nov 
15-Jan 15 Wild turkey, in Spotsylvania county, Nov 15-Dec 


Washington.—Open seasons on deer (male), bear, rabbit, coveerel, and upland 
Jame Sinds axed by county game commissions. £i nton, Kittitas, 





Klickitat, and Yakima Counties, aod bull ek, in Asotin, Columbia, Gar- 


field, and Walla Walls Counties, Oct 21-Nov 1 








pplication to the Dep of Agri Washington, D. C. 


baa ‘+ aimee squirrel, unprotected. Quail, in Marshall County, Nov, 


Pama —Deer (male) in Pierce, Barron, Chippewas, Rush, Price, Lincoln, 
Langlade, Oconto, and all counties north thereof, Dee. 1-Dec. 10; in rest of 
State, no open season. Squirrel, in Dodge, Fond du Lac, Jefferson, Kenosha, 
Milwaukee, Ozaukee, Racine, Walworth, Washington, and Waukesha 
Counties, no open season; in rest of State, Oct. 1-Jan. 1. Prairie chicken 
icoeneee or sharp-tailed grouse), in Barron, Calumet, G ‘columbia, Crawford, 
ae Dunn, Fond du Lac, Grant, Green, lowa, Jefle lerson, Kenosha, Le 

Lafayette, Lincoln, eg Milwaukee, Oneida, Comiae, 
Pon Racine, Richland Rock, Sauk, St. Croix, Vernon, Walworth, Wash 
intgon, Waukesha, Waupaca, and Winnebago Counties, no open ‘season; 
in Iron, Marinette, Vilas, and Washburn Counties, ~ iggy 21, 


— Sept. Goose, brant, Sept. 16-Dec. 31. (Sec "Game Laws, 

1 

Wyoming.— Deer (male), yee County, Sept. 15-Nov. 15; in Albany and 
A 





Carbon Counties, Oct. 15 ig Horn, Crook, Niobrara, yash- 
akie, and Weston Recatien "Her. 1-Nov. 30; in Campbell and Goshen 
Counties, Oct. 1, 1929; in rest of State, Oct. 1-Oct. 15. Elk, in Lincoin, 
Teton, Sublette, Park, and part of Fremont, Sept. 15-Nov. 30; in Sheridan 
County, Oct. 1-Oect. 15; in rest of State, no open season. mountain 
sheep, in Park County only, Sept. 15-Nov. 15. Bull moose and buck 
antelope, commission may issue 100 permits for moose and 1,000 for antelope. 
Grouse (except sage grouse), in Campbell and oe She verses Aug. 15- 
Sept. 1; in Albany, Big Horn, Converse, Goshen, Hot Springs, Johnson, 
Laramie, Natrona, Niobrara, Park, Platte, Uinta, A... Washakie Counties, 
Oct. 1, 1929. Sage grouse, in Albany, ‘Carbon, Hot Springs, Lincoin, 
a, bamig, Sheridan, Sweetwater, Teton, Uints, and Weston Counties, 
Aug. 15-Aug. 31. Rail, ap 1-Nov. 30. Gallinule, Sept. 16-Nov. 30. 


ith National {Parks of Canada, 
Ont., for 1925. pal cme to the Canadian Regulations oo 
iieatiy & Birds. 





Cones. —C 








Alberta.— Ali game must have horns at least 4 inches long. Deer, moose, 
caribou, Ay ‘orest Reserves of Rocky Mountains, under special license, 
Sept. 1-Oct. 31. Waterfowl, coot, gallinule, yacksnipe, Sept — 14, 


except north of Clearwater and Athabaska Rivers, Sept. 1-Dec. 1 


British Columbia. nm seasons on upland game birds fixed annually by 
Order-in-Council, which ae. yy obtained from Provincial Game Warden 
Victoria, ball eon Atlin, Fort , and Cariboo Electoral 





Districts and north of main line Canadian National Railway in Ominec: 
‘toral District, Sept. 1-Dec. 15; in Columbia toral District prceere 
bong of Columbia River), Oct. 1-Oct. 31; in rest of Province, no open 
asOD. aribou, i: Eastern District, except in Mackenzie and Skeena 
Electoral District west of Fraser River, and 
except south main line Canadian Pacific Railway, Sept. 1-Dec. 15; in rest 
of Province, no open season. Bull elk (wapiti), .- Fernie and Cranbrook 
Electoral Districts and in Columbia Electo: strict (except — of 
Columbia River), Oct. 1-Oct. 15; in rest of Province, no open son. 
Male mountain sheep in Eastern District north of Canadian National 
Railway and in Cariboo and Lillooet Electoral Districts south of 52d 
parallel and west of Fraser River, Sept. Lee Nov. 15; in Fernie, Cranbrook, 
and Columbia Electoral Districts, Oct. 1-Oct. 31; in rest of Province, no 
— season. Mountain goat, in Eastern District (except between Columbia 
nd Fraser Rivers and south of main line Canadian Pacific Railway from 
Revelstoke to Ashcroft), Sept. 1-Nov. 30; in Western District (except on 
Vancouver Island), Sept. 15—-Nov. 30. Male deer (mule, white-tail, coast), 
in Eastern District (nee white-tail in North a and South Okanagan and 
Similkamcen Electoral Districts and west of — of Midway Mountains 
in Grand Forks-Greenwood Ele +r District, open season), Sept. 1- 
15-Nov. 30, count in North and South 
n Vancouver Island, Sept. 15-Oct. 31, 
jueen Charlotte " itends nds and Hornsby Island, no open 


7), in Eastern District, Sept. I- 
June 30; in = District, Sept. 15-June 30. Band-tailed pigeon, 


Sept. 15-Sept. . Waterfowl, coot, Wilson snipe, in Eastern District, 
Sept. 15-Dec. ms . ee District, Oct. 15-Jan. 31, except brant, 
Nov. 15-Feb. a west summit Cascades and south 
Atlin Electoral Stn except migratory birds, east of the easterly 


railway yard limit of Alta Lake Rane’ Station on Pacific Great Eastern 
Raltway in Lillooet Electoral District. Eastern District includes rest of 
rovin 


Manitobs.— Duck, north of 53d parallel, Sept. 1-Nov. 30. 


New Reenentte. — Deer, on vonpe Manan, Campobello, and Deer Islands, no 
but a resi thereof, under $1 license from Minister, may 
tabe: pen oan, Oct. iSNov 15. Nonresident, under special license, fee, 
$25, may take two bears, Apr. 1-June 7 Waterfowl and rail, on islands 

in Grand Manan Group, Oct. 15-Jan. 3 


w, ri Additi 





season on caribou and sheep, Aug. 1- 
Sept. 30. Female caribou, mountain sheep, or mountain goat with young 
at foot, and their young, no open season Governor General in Council 
may, by regulation, alter seasons. 


Nova Beotia. — Moose, on 
in Shelburne and 
Feb. 14. Duck, rai 
and in Cape Breton | 


Ontario.— Deer, bull moose, caribou, north of Canadian National Railway, 
Sept. 15-Nov. 25; south of Canadian National Railway to Mattaws 
River, and Canadian Pacific oe to Heron Bay. yo shore Lake 
Superior, Oct. 20-Nov 25; south Can: ‘ac m Bay and 
north Lake Wwiptesing and French River (except o St. 5 seal Island, 
Algoma District, Nov 10-Nov 25), Nov 1-Nov 25; and south of French 
and Mattawa Rivers, Nov. 5-Nov. 


Cape Breton Island, no open season Goose, brant, 
ueens Counties, under license from Seimater, Nov. 1I- 
por s.2 Shelburne, \ ae and Yarmouth Counties, 


Sept. 1-Dec. 
Quebec.— Moose, south Lawrence River, Sept 20-Dec 31 


Saskatchewan moose (males only), caribou, north of Township 34, 
Nov 15 Dec. rh ; south of Township 35, no open season 





NEWFOUNDLAND.—Hare, rabbu, plarmigan, willow grouse or partri 
plover, curlew, smipe, or other wild or migratory birds (except wild goose 
and crow, unprotected), Sept 20-Jan. 1 


MEXICO.— White-tailed deer (male). Oct_16-Feb. 15 (in mountains about table 
lands); July 1-Oct 31 ulf and Pacific slopes) Brock 
(male), Mar 1-June 30 de low country) r, Se 
t Bey 1-Feb 28. Duck, goose, — , Oct. - “a 
1-Sept. 30. White-winged an Wilson sni 
Now re Feb. 28. Uther aoneda Aug. 1 . Pigeon, on an 
Oct. 1-Dec. 31 Wild turkey, curassow, coyolite, peccary, Sept 1-Dec 31. 
Alligator, Feb. 1-Sept . Anteater, kinkajou, Nov 1-Dec 31 Paca, 
Oct. 1-Jan. 31. Ten, Nov 1-Jan, 31 





both 
law. 


State 


Know 


COXCUSE 


your game laws, 
in the eves of the 


and Federal. Read them care fully. 
No sportsman will wilfully break a game law 


Know 7 


vhat you're doing before you do it. Ignorance is no 
There is no excuse for him to do so unknowingly 


cam Speer 











homey 
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weld and Stream—December, 1928 


FREE-FOR-ALL NATIONAL 
CHAMPIONSHIP 


GREATEST SPEED IN 
COMPETITION 


| NATIONAL TIME LS 
RECORD 


748 


MPH. 


Senet Os 3 
mts 
willie OS 









es 
~~. ey 

Write for complete descriptive litera- 

- ture on the Hi-Speed Quad. The Elto 

Outboard Motor Co., Ole Evinrude, 

~ Pres., Mason St., Dept. D Milwaukee. 





National 
Triumphs 


AT WILMINGTON, a clean 
sweep of every event in which 
Quads were eligible! First, 
second, third, fourth and fifth 
in the Grand Free-for-all, Frey 
winning with. 36.7 m.p.h. 
First, second, third and fourth 
in Class D Free-for-all and 
first and second in Amateur 
Class D—Harrington setting 
new records of 37.02 in both. 


Winning motors torn down 


and officially declared stock. 


AT DANVILLE, Quads reg- 
istered one victory after an- 
other, culminating in a new 
official competition record of 


37.3 m.p.h. by Higgins. 


AT PEORIA, Midwest Cham- 
pionship Regatta, Quads 
again swept the field—taking 
the 5-mile and 25-mile Free- 
for-alls, and capping these 
wins with a new time-trial rec- 
ord of 41.748 m.p.h. by Tra- 
vis—the oft-predicted 40-mile 
outboard speed reached, 
passed, shattered! 


The outboard world now 
knows the plain truth—that 
only a Hi-Speed Quad, ex- 
pertly driven on a fast boat 
can successfully compete 
with a Hi-Speed Quad, ex- 
pertly driven on a fast boat. 
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Edited by Capt. Paul A. Curtis 


THE CUTTS COMPENSATOR 
By Captain Paul A. Curtis 


ARLY last ng? Colonel R. C. 

Cutts, of the U. Marine Corps, 

wrote to me cine his shotgun 

compensator; but as it is inconsis- 
tent with my policy to write on new de- 
velopments in gunnery until I have had 
personal contact with them, and as there 
was no gun available at that time, I per- 
force had to defer all comment until my 
— from Alberta. 

In brief, one might say that it consisted 
of a Maxim Silencer with a detachable 
choke added to the busi- 
ness end, the whole af- 
fair six inches long and 
about half a pound in 
weight being fastened to 
a sawed-off shotgun, and 
being just about as hand- 
some—if that means 
anything to you. How- 
ever, handsome is as 
handsome does, and the 
first automobiles were 
nothing to rave about 
from the esthetic point 
of view. They were, 
however, a step in the 
right direction, and we 
don’t know how .far the 
Cutts Compensator will 
carry us before we get 
through. 

Among the many use- 
ful improvements in ordnance equipment 
created during the late international dis- 
turbance was the Galliot-Borg recoil re- 
ducing device. 

Through my acquaintance with its co- 
inventor, Major J. Norbert Galliot, of the 
French Army, I took an additional inter- 
est in it and, in fact, acted as his emissary 
in this country upon several occasions. 

This device, which was adopted by the 
French Army and Navy, through its rad- 
ical reduction of recoil, permitted the suc- 
cessful installation of small cannons in 
airplanes, and when applied to naval guns 
of larger caliber, as mounted on freight- 
ers and ocean liners for submarine de- 
fense, overcame the necessity of reinforc- 
ing thei? superstructure to withstand the 
recoil for which they were not originally 
designed. 

Naturally, when last June I heard from 
Colonel Cutts about his compensator my 
curiosity was aroused, for the compensator 
was, to use his words, originally created 
to increase the fire of Infantry troops, 
through the reduction of the jump and re- 
coil of automatic weapons, thereby giving 
greater fire control and increasing the 
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This Department is open for the discussion 
of anything pertaining to shotguns, rifles 
and ammunition. We are endeavoring to 
make it a sportsman’s exchange for gun in- 
formation—both the good qualities and the 
defects of modern firearms and ammunition. 
Questions will be answered when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











hits, its use having been subsequently ex- 
tented to field ordnance up to and includ- 
ing the 105 m/m Howitzer, the present 
limit of its application. 

Insofar as the sporting rifle is concerned 
I am not particularly impressed with its 
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The Cutts Compensator on a deal Send Ithaca trap gun 


sphere of usefulness. Though it is claimed 
that it will reduce the recoil of the .30-06 
rifle to that of a .25-20 and thereby reduce 
vibration, jump and the attending barrel 
flip to a minimum, with a resulting in- 
crease in accuracy, I cannot see how it 
will greatly assist the sportsman. 

I can appreciate its value as applied to 
machine guns, and particularly such guns 
as the Browning automatic rifle shooting 
the .30-06 cartridge; but the sportsman is 
not, or at least should not, be interested in 
laying down a barrage around his game, 
and no sporting rifle, whether automatic 
or hand-operated, is capable of sustaining 
such fire with a limited magazine capacity. 
So long as we use hand-operated sporting 
weapons, or automatics intended for de- 
liberate fire, rather than a burst in the 
general direction of our quarry, I see no 
particular importance in the reduction of 
jump for the game shooter. 

Insofar as accuracy is concerned, with 
the best of our sporting cartridges, such 
as the .30-06 and 7 m/m, an expert rifle- 
man is capable of two inch groups at one 
hundred yards from the prone position, 
and as the human eye, when carefully 


trained, still has an error of aim of one 
inch at that range it would appear that we 
had about reached the irreducible mini- 
mum in accuracy with the best of modern 
sights. As such accuracy is beyond the kin 
of the average sportsman, and not attain- 
able under hunting conditions by an expert, 
it follows that any accessory which can 
add only to the inherent accuracy of the 
arm will be of small note to the practical 
shooting man. 

The argument may be presented that 
by reducing the recoil it will offset the 
tendency to flinch. True enough, so far 
as target shooting is concerned, but I 
have never noticed the 
recoil of the Springfield 
when shooting at game, 
be it a humble wood- 
chuck or a mountain 
sheep, and I never knew 
any one else who did. 

The inventor points 
out that the advantage 
in the reduction of recoil 
to the hunter is princi- 
pally the ability to fire 
when off balance or 
from a precarious posi- 
tion. This to the experi- 
enced hunter will remain 
open to question. One 
is frequently tempted to 
try and connect with a 
standing buck from a 
crouching position so as 
to aim below intervening 
branches, but even at moderate range it is 
not advisable. Any experienced hunter will 
step out and plant himself, even if it means 
accepting a running shot instead of a 
standing one. One cannot hold the sights 
on the mark if the body is in a strained 
and unsteady position. 

For hunting rifles developing mild re- 
coil such as we use in America, I believe 
that the compensator’s slight advantage is 
gained at the expense of greater weight 
and complication and that it would not 
prove popular. 


J bobbed epee it has two im- 
portant fields of usefulness : the elim- 
ination of recoil in teaching the beginner 
and for target practice. Where the sus- 
tained recoil of a service rifle for one hun- 
dred and fifty to two hundred shots is un- 
questionably fatiguing, even in this direc- 
tion we may overstep the mark. 

It has been my pleasure to instruct 
many beginners, both men and women. 
Start them with the .22 and then switch 
to a .25-20, and in nine out of ten cases 
they never want to go back to the small 
bore. After the jump and racket of the 
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Mr. and Mrs. R. L. Haines and Mr. 
Earl Varney who made the 3680 mile 
cruise in Speeditwin powered boat. 








ie: Evinrude Makes R kabl 
A \\ vinrude es Kemarkabie 
us Ye e °@ 
Vin 
my Cruising Record/ 
Ope” 
oe > O brilliant have been the achievements of Evinrudes 
= on the race courses of the world that one is apt to 
Onn overlook the every-day performance of this remark- 
tN —_ able line of motors. Evinrudes under the most severe 
ow \Sues conditions match Evinrude performance in the race field, 
On Sat ? showing championship quality in every type of duty! 
toy # DA Mr. and Mrs. R. L. Haines and Earl Varney in an 18 ft. Tregon- 
c en SC ing dory skiff powered with Evinrude Speeditwin cruised 3680 
F e\ DS miles leaving Seattle, June 25 and completing the trip at Juneau, 
Nh, & + Alaska, September 25. Here are a few of the things Mr. Haines 
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WASHINGTON 





o~-i> — 16 H. 

P., 85 Ibs. Three 
other Twin Cylinder 
models 12, 6 and 
24%. H. P 


512 Second Ave., S.....Minneapolis, Minn. 
126 W. Bay Street........ Jacksonville, Fla. 
115 E. 23rd Street 
259 Atlantic Avenue 


writes about Evinrude super-performance: 


“We were surprised at the speed the motor drove our heavy 
boat — 12 knots per hour all day at three quarters throttle. 
“We battled some treacherous tides and mean off shore storms 
and our motor met every test. More than once I saw it all but 
covered with water, but it kept going. I cannot praise my choice 
of power enough.” 

For a 4000 mile cruise — for 40 miles per hour speed — you 


can’t go wrong on an Evinrude. Let us send you complete facts 
about this remarkable motor now. 


EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY 
123 27th Street Milwaukee, Wis. 





Evinrude Factory Branches: Sales & Service 


117-119 Broadway 

124 Second Street 

New York City 79 Columbia Street 
Boston, Mass. 6304 E. Jefferson Ave. 

King Street, W. Toronto, Ont., Canada 


..Oakland, Calif. 
Portland, Ore. 
Seattle, Wash. 

..Detroit, Mich. 


& 
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On the Jump 


Cotton-tails running wild can’t get away from a good gun well 
oiled. Point it where you want the charge to go, pull the trigger 


and the game is yours. 


No jamming of ejector or reloading 


mechanism; no sluggish triggers and nothing in the barrel to 


deflect the charge. 


23-in-One 


Prevents Rust- OILS - Cleans & Polishes 


For 34 years 3-in-One Oil has been 
the hunters’ stand-by, just as it has 
been the stand-by of trap shooters, 
soldiers and marines, policemen and 
everybody else who uses firearms. 
Prominent gun manufacturers show their 
confidence in 3-in-One by packing a sample 
with every firearm. Army and Navy gun 
manuals recommend 3-in-One and it’s to 
be had at most Post Exchanges and Ships 
Stores. 


Use 3-in-One regularly and you will know 
why others are so “strong”’ for it. 


Sold by good stores everywhere—sporting 
goods, hardware, drug, grocery, auto ac- 
cessory and general stores, in two size 
Handy Oil Cans and in three size bottles. 


Ask for 3-in-One by name and refuse to 
accept any substitute. 


FREE __. Generous sample, and illus- 


y trated Dictionary of Uses. 
A postal will bring both. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., 130 William St., New York City, N. Y. 
34 Years of Continuous Service 


MR 795 








- LUCIFER ELECTRIC 
FLASHLIGHT 


The Ideal Christmas Gift for Sportsmen! 
First Cost Is Last 


Indispensable to 





JONAS B. OGLAEND, INC. 


15 Moore Street 





Convenient pocket size. 
Generates own power— 


no batteries or accu- 
mulator. 

Slight hand pressure 
produces brilliant light 


every 
Outdoors man. Send $5.00 
—Money Order or Check. 








New York 


GUN Catalog FREE 


Shows latest types 
Rifles—Shotguns—Sportsman’s and 
Camping Equipment 
Send for this interesting new book, illus- 
trating many makes of outdoor equip- 
ment. A wide choice; every item the 
best value in its class.) FREE delivery; 

satisfaction guaranteed. 
CONSULTING SERVICE 


Any question on American or imported guns 
or other items gladly answered by an expert, 
without obligation. Come in or write TODAY. 


Herbert & Huesgen Co. 


Dept. 112, 18 East 42nd St., New York 















BATAVIA LEADER 
12-16-20-410 


Ask 


They Da Nat % 2°" 
Y Shoat va 


Thousands of these Guns being 
used today are three generations old. 
for BAKER GUN CO., 314 Broadway, New York 


Catalog 


Write 
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larger cartridge the little .22 seems flat 
and stale. Advance them to the Springfield 
class and the .25-20 takes a back seat. It 
is only the real A-1 rifle crank who con- 
tinues to get a kick out of the .22 rifle 
after he has graduated to the larger bores. 
I wish I could get the lady of my family 
to shoot the .22 again—It would save me 
a lot of money, but she simply won’t be 
bothered with it. 

It is my belief that if we were to equip 
the service rifle with silencers and recoil 
reducing devices target shooting would 
receive the biggest kick in the pants in its 
history. The trouble with it right now is 
that it lacks spectacular appeal. 


HE real sphere for Colonel Cutts’ 

device on the sporting rifle is attached 
to the heavy Magnum, as used by African 
and Asiatic sportsmen, from which the re- 
coil is so severe that there is a momentary 
lapse of time after the first discharge be- 
fore the shooter can recover sufficiently 
to accurately place a second shot. Those 
are the fellows who will buy them, in 
my opinion, if they are brought out for 
the rifle. 

All this is, however, beside the point, for 
I do not even know that the Colonel intends 
to produce them for sporting rifles. It is 
on the shotgun that it shows its really 
remarkable results. 

Aside from the reduction of recoil and 
vibration it eliminates the leakage of gas 
by the wads, with the resulting lack of 
uniformity in pattern discernible with the 
best of shotguns and ammunition. 

Touse Colonel Cutts’ terms, it is divided 
into three parts: the expansion chamber 
and the recompression chamber, perma- 
nently attached to the gun, and the choke, 
which is detachable, permitting one of six 
comparable to the varying degrees now at- 
tainable in shotgun barrels to be attached 
to the same gun at will, whereby one 
equipped with such a gun and a nice selec- 
tion of chokes in his pocket is ready 
for every condition, from high passing 
ducks and geese to quail in thick cover. 

Providing one is satisfied to hang a 
dumb-bell on the end of his gun, the day 
of the all-around shotgun is here. One 
which will give the evenest of cylinder 
patterns, the closest of choke patterns and 
the recoil of a twenty-eight bore with 
either of them. 

In the expansion chamber there are 
ports for the escape of gas. These holes 
extending backwards, give the gun a for- 
ward momentum as the gas blast, which is 
prevented from reaching the muzzle, es- 
capes through them, thereby offsetting the 
recoil or back thrust of the gun. 

The shot charge is said to spread in the 
expansion chamber, and as the gas escapes 
through the ports it is recompressed in the 
recompression chamber minus the gas and 
thence passes into the choke, where it is 
controlled. 


HE theory is, that gas leakage does 

not occur in only an occasional shot, 
as demonstrated when we get a wild thirty- 
five per cent pattern from a gun which 
normally gives a seventy-five per cent per- 
formance, but that gas leakage occurs 
to a greater or less degree in every shell 
fired; hence the lack of uniformity be- 
tween one shot and another. 

With the compensator attached it is 
claimed that this does not occur and fur- 
thermore, the wads, which are retarded, 
cannot smash into the base of the shot 
column, which is practically welded to- 
gether in the choke, causing it to flatten 
out and spread instead of driving straight 
forward. 

Colonel Cutts claims that as a result his 
patterns, secured with the aid of com- 
pensator, are not only higher in pellet 
count, but always more even in distribu- 
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WHEN YOU GET A SHOT YOU GET A BIRD—with XPERT 
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“You can look a long time~ 


without finding a better, harder- 
hitting shell for bird and rabbit  Smanit) Santana 


out for quail or rabbits. Smokeless. Top 
e x”, quality, but low in price. 12°, 16- and 

shooting than Western Xpert. aoe 

Get the high-flying ducks and geese, with 
few cripples, by shooting Super-X— the 
long-range load with the Short Shot 
String. The shot hold together as they 
travel through the air, instead of string- 
ing out. More pellets reach the bird 
Available for 10, 12, 16 and 20-gauge 
guns. Also for the handy little .410. 
Write for Captain Askin's booklet on 
Super-X. Also literature about Xpert 
shells, and the new Lubaloy .22°s that 
keep you and your gun clean. They're 
Greaseless and Non-Corrosive. 





World’s Champion Ammunition 
WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY * + 1222 HUNTER AVE., EAST ALTON, ILL. * *  poboken, Mo) Ses beicisco, Cal 


Lubaloy (lubricating alloy) cartridges are the last word in modern rifle ammunition. Lubaloy Open-Point Expanding and Boat-tail bullets are 
the choice of many big game expeditions. Western Lubaloy .22's are Greaseless. Non-Corrosive. Keep you and your gun clean. Try them! 
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A Beautiful 
22 Caliber 


Hamme rless 


ing for years! 


service. 





Retail Price 


$17.50 


around Christmas time. 


Look over the 75 at your dealer’s— 
or send coupon below for full data. 


J. STEVENS ARMS COMPANY 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


Dept. 610 


Owned and Operated by 
SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 


Largest manufacturers of Sporting Arms 
in the world 


STEVENS 


J. STEVENS ARMS CO. 
Dept. 610, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


Gentlemen: Please send me full information on 


your model 75. 


Repeating Rifle 


Young chaps...and their 
fathers . . . are hastening 
to nearby dealers for an 
inspection of this sturdy, 
well - balanced repeater. 
Unanimously they agree 
it’s the kind of twenty- 
two they’ve been await- 


The Stevens Model 75 
has a “hang” to it you 
can’t resist. Itismade with 
all the scientific precision, 
with carefully chosen ma- 
terials, and with that su- 
premely expert workman- 
ship for which the J. 
Stevens Arms Company | 
has gained a reputation 
through sixty years of 


You, yourself will like the 75 
—with its easy action, its 
smooth Kec. forearm, its 

“sporty” appearance. And 
that boy of yours—or some 
good hunting friend, would 
mightily appreciate a 75 
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tion, with a complete absence of holes and 
thick clusters of shot as usually seen. 

With the closest shooting of the choke 
tubes, patterns of ninety-two per cent have 
been attained and consistent patterns of 
from fifty-five to sixty per cent at sixty 
yards. This, of course, puts the twelve bore 
gun in an entirely new class for long range 
shooting. It remains to find the man who 
can shoot well enough to use it success- 
fully. Certainly for any normal ranges it 
would be a handicap for any one. 

The most remarkable of all, however, is 
the maker’s claim that the bigger the load 
and the higher the velocity the thicker the 
pattern with any given compensator. Ii 
this is true, Colonel Cutts certainly has 
something on the ball, for heretofore we 
have been traveling in a circle—the more 
we increased the ‘velocity to gain range 
the more we dispersed the shot and the 
less chance of a hit. If we can now load 
to get denser patterns with higher speed 
and longer range our problem is solved. 
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To offset unwieldy length, excessive 
weight and poor balance, compensated 
barrels are cut down to twenty-four inches 
in length with no loss of velocity. 

At present it is expected to produce 
them for twelve bore guns only of the 
single barrel variety, repeaters, automatic 
and single trap guns, though the Ithaca 
Gun Company, who have assisted Colonel 
Cutts by providing the weapons for the 
first working models, is now working on 
the development of the compensator for 
double barrel guns as well. 

It now remains to be learned by prac- 
tical personal contact just how practical 
the Compensator is for average work. I 
personally cannot imagine putting such a 
contraption upon either of my favorite 
shotguns which have cost me well over the 
price of a new car. At the best it is un- 
sightly and is bound to make the gun to 
which it is attached muzzle heavy. At the 
same time, it does solve the problem for 
the man who wants an ‘all-round gun. 


EFFECT OF IMPACT UPON BULLETS 
C. E. Hagie 


URING the past fourteen years the 

writer has been making a collection 
of bullets with which he has killed game. 
Of course it goes without saying that by 
no means have all the bullets been re- 
covered but the collection is sufficiently 
large and varied to make the selection of 
characteristic types possible. As the his- 
tory of each individual bullet has been 
kept, the collection is even more interest- 
ing from the standpoint of knowing what 
might reasonably be expected under given 
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remains intact, due to the slowing up of 
the bullet’s speed gradually. Numbers 8 
and 9 were also 87 grain bullets of the 
same type, fired from the same rifle, a 
.250-3000 Savage, under different condi- 
tions. No. 8 struck a rib as it entered, at 
a range of 75 yards. Practically nothing 
but the copper jacket is left with enough 
lead to give it a thin coating and a mush- 
room appearance. The remainder of its 
87 grains of weight was scattered through 
the lungs and heart in fine particles rang- 
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The history of these bullets is explained in the text 


circumstances. A dozen typical examples 
have been reproduced in the accompany- 
ing picture. 

Of the bullets shown, two were fired 
from a .25 automatic Colt pistol, one from 
a .25-35 Winchester carbine, three from 
a .250-3000 Savage, one from a .303 Sav- 
age, one froma 7.9 m/m. Mauser ( German, 
war ammunition), two from an 8 m/m. 
Mauser, one from a .45 Colt army-issue 
double-action six-shooter, and one, a 
three-ounce cast slug, from a ten-gauge 
shotgun. The exhibits have been num- 
bered to facilitate an intelligent study of 
conditions and effects. 

Bullet No. 1 was fired into a whitetail 
buck at about a hundred fifty yards run- 
ning quartering away. It struck just for- 
ward of the hip, in the flank and ranged 
forward through the paunch, liver and lungs, 
struck a rib well forward and lodged just 
under the skin. The effect was immediate 
and it will be noted that most of the lead 


ing from the size of a pin-head to a pin- 
point. The two-hundred-pound buck col- 
lapsed instantly. Number 9 hit a similar 
deer at slightly over three hundred yards 
struck almost identically, breaking a rib 
as it entered, but it had slowed down suf- 
ficiently that the lead remained almost 
wholly intact, the jacket peeling off and 
stopping in the lung cavity and the lead 
going on to the skin on the opposite side. 
Many of these bullets, at ranges under 
a hundred yards, appear to explode upon 
striking a rib and can be identified as 
only small strips of copper and fine par- 
ticles of lead. The bullet is a wonderfully 
effective one for deer. 

Exhibit number 2 was fired through a 
yearling buck at sixty yards, broke ribs 
on both sides and was picked up on top 
of the snow thirty feet beyond the deer. 
With its wings to offer resistance to the 
air it had been unable to keep up with 
the remainder of its 236 grains of weight; 
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No. 2 OF A SERIES OF TALKS ON AMMUNITION QUALITY 








. Wires stretched across the muzzle to record the exact 
instant when the shot leaves the gun 





Device which records the precise instant when the 
shot strikes the target 


Putting SPEED into your shot-shells 


VERY lot of smokeless powder which du Pont 

makes and the ammunition companies load 
must develop the same high standard of veloc- 
ity. In order to insure this uniformity, batches 
of powder are taken out of the mills and sent 
to the laboratories of the du Pont Company, 
where they are subjected to ballistic tests. 


Velocity—SPEED— is measured by the chrono- 
graph—a marvelously precise instrument. (Il- 
lustrated above.) The shells loaded with the 
powder are fired in a standard shotgun. Stretched 
across its muzzle is a fine copper wire connected 
with the chronograph. The target is also con- 
nected by another electrical circuit to the 
chronograph. The time elapsing between the 
breaking of the wire at the muzzle of the gun 
by the shot, and the breaking of the circuit by 
the shot striking the target is registered pre- 
cisely on the chronograph. This time is then 
translated into terms of velocity. 


Every lot of smokeless shotgun 
powder must develop the same 
velocity as preceding lots, thus 


ensuring that every shell loaded with this batch 
of powder will give uniform execution. 


When the powder is received by the ammuni- 
tion companies, similar tests are repeated in 
their own laboratories—a double check for your 
protection. 


Du Pont powders are used by all of the princi- 
pal ammunition manufacturers. They have 
selected du Pont powder because its ballistic 
qualities contribute so largely to the superiority 
of the ammunition, and the consequent success 
of its users. To maintain these standards of 
excellence, the ammunition companies will con- 
tinue to load those powders ensuring the best 
ammunition possible for a specified purpose. 


The du Pont Company with its experience of 
126 years and its present resources can supply 
to ammunition companies the type and quality 

of powders required to maintain the 
reputation of ammunition manu- 
facturers and the confidence of the 
shooters. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc., Smokeless Powder Department, Wilmington, Del. 


SMOKELESS < 


SHOTGUN < 


POWDERS 
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You've a Finer Eye © Wy 
When You Shoot An 


L. C. Smith Long Range Gun 


Game and Trap Guns $40 to $1,125 


H, yes you have! For the extra range gives you more time 

to judge your lead. You don't have to hurry your fire. 

Special chambering for high-power 3” shells and special 

boring for close patterns are responsible for consistent clean 

kills at 80 yards. You can do better shooting with an L. C. 
Smith Long Range Gun—get behind one. 


30” or 32” barrels. 3” chamber. Automatic or non-auto- 
matic ejector. Two triggers or Hunter One-Trigger. Se- 
lected walnut stock and forend. Hand checkered pistol, 
half-pistol or straight grip. 8 to 812 pounds, 


Your dealer is anx- 
lous to show you his 
stock. If it isn’t com- 
plete, write for our 
Booklet L 40. 







HUNTER ARMS COM PAN’ 


FutTran N YyroR K 


McDONALD & LINFORTH, PACIFIC COAST REPRESENTATIVES 


Call Building, San Francisco, Cal. Export Office: 50 Church St., New York 


An L. C. Smith Gun won the 1927-28 Grand Americans 
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fired from an 8 m/m. Mauser. Number 4 
is of the same caliber but struck a very 
fat six-pointer in the shoulder at about 
two hundred seventy-five yards. The 
jacket is peeled down less than half the 
bullet length and practically all the lead 
is intact. The bullet lodged just under 
the skin on the opposite side and the buck 
went fifty yards on three legs before 
giving up. 

The most perfectly mushroomed bullet 
in the lot is number 3, a .303 Savage that 
broke a five-pointer’s neck at about 100 
yards. One whole section of the vertebrae 
was reduced to pulp or splinters, and the 
bullet followed just under the skin for 
more than a foot, finally coming to a stop 
about midway of the jaw. 


HE cannon ball labeled number five 

weighs three ounces and was cast 
especially for the mission it served. A two- 
hundred-pound bear had gotten the habit 
of carrying off calves. One evening a 
partly devoured calf was attached to a 
piece of wire and placed in an eighteen- 
inch-wide crevice in a rocky cliff and the 
other end of the wire attached to a lever 
working the trigger of a ten-gauge shot- 
gun. Bruin died with his teeth still firmly 
set in the flesh of the calf’s carcass. The 
slug struck just in front of the right ear, 
tore out three sections of neck vertebrae, 
mutilated two ribs and the heart and 
lungs, came out just below the ribs and re- 
entered eight inches further back, shat- 
tered the right thigh bone and puffed a 
pocket in the skin at the back of the leg. 
When you get three ounces of solid lead 
in the habit of moving it takes a lot to 
persuade it to stop. 

Number 6 is a_ .45 caliber, full 
metal jacket bullet from the regular 
army, rimless, automatic cartridge fired 
from a Colt double-action revolver cham- 
bered for the cartridge. It was fired from 
horseback into a two year old buck, stand- 
ing, at sixty yards. It struck square in 
the “sticking place”, ranged through the 
center of the heart and was recovered in 
the pelvic cavity. It had traveled the full 
length of the deer without striking a bone 
and held its shape perfectly. Another 
bullet of the same type which struck a 
bone was only slightly dented. 

A very fat, three hundred pound bear 
was the victim of number 7, a 117 grain 
bullet fired from a .25-35 Winchester car- 
bine at 110 paces. It was aimed at his 
shoulder from down hill, The fraction of 
a second before the trigger was pressed 
he took alarm and turned his head in line 
with the sights. The bullet caught him 
under the chin, followed close to the skin, 
entered the lung cavity between the sec- 
ond and third ribs, took a small chip out 
of the lower side of the spine and broke 
a rib beyond. He was temporarily par- 
alyzed and got another at the base of 
the ear at short range before he regained 
his feet. Unless it strikes the brain or 
spine it doesn’t have enough shocking 
power for bear. 

Bullet No. 10 was “made in Germany” 
and picked up, along with the rifle from 
which it was fired, on the Argonne field 
after one of the drives in the recent war, 
It is of 7.9 m/m. caliber, weighs 154 
grains and was rated at 2915 foot seconds 
velocity. It is very difficult to persuade 
one of them to stop in any game the 
writer has tried them on. The exhibit is 
the only specimen ever secured. It was 
fired at a four year old white-tail buck at 
150 yards through brush and low-hanging 
limbs of pine. In its flight it cut off a 
half dozen twigs or more and struck con- 
siderably out of balance, cut a buttonhole 
in Mr. Buck’s hide, the length of the 
bullet, smashed the shoulder and ribs and 
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lodged in the throat, in spite of the fact _ Ty) 
that the deer was standing broadside. ls OK . = : == Salt 


Most of them made nasty holes where 
Remington ‘ 


they came out, apparently losing their 
Ammunition 















balance after contact. They showed splen- 
did shecking qualities, even superior to 
the heavy 236 grain soft-nose 8 m/m. 
bullet. 

A 25 caliber Colt automatic pistol was 
carried on a trap line one winter and ex- 
hibits eleven and twelve are two of the 
many bullets recovered. Number 11 was 
taken from the brain of a mountain lion. 
It was a soft-point bullet and was shot 
through the eye. Number 12 flattened on 
the skull of a northern brush wolf and 
only stunned him. It will be observed that 
it has expanded almost as much as No. (1 
although it is fully jacketed. At the low 
velocities the exposed lead point seems to 
be of little advantage. A .22 short with 
a hollow point would have done more 
damage than either. 

Where necessity for penetration is not 
a factor, as it is with bear and other 
heavy game, I am strong for the .250-3000 
with its explosive effect. Every man for 
his own tastes, but give me the .250 as the 
ideal deer rifle in open country. It has 
just one disadvantage, the bullets vanish 
if they hit the slightest twig—that is, 
they probably assume the character of 
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Now supplied in all rim fire 
and center fire calibres. 







“Gee! Sport, it’s clean as 
a whistle.” 
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“All we got to do is to 






about the same weight of birdshot. A keep on shooting KLEAN- = 
small branch, the size of a wheat straw, a 
four feet in front of a running deer once = 
resulted in a hole through the deer’s ribs BORE and she cleans = 





large enough to force a fist through. 
Another time one of ¢hem striking a 
coyote’s tooth pulverized every bone in 
the head without puncturing the skin. 

Any soft point, jacketed bullet will re- 
fuse to hold its course after striking a 
twig of any size sufficient to cause it to 
mushroom. As might be expected, the 
higher the velocity, the smaller the ob- 
struction required to do the business. The 
moment the jacket is ruptured a wing is 
formed which is likely to send the bullet 
at almost any angle, and even if only 
the lead is affected the flattening of one 
side more than another will change the 
course, A bullet ‘fired at a deer’s head 
from a .25-35 came in contact with a twig 
half the size of a lead pencil ten feet 
from its mark and broke the deer’s neck 
just back of the ear. On the other hand 
the full metal jacketed bullet will nold 
its course relatively well even though it 
is suddenly slowed up and the balance 
disturbed so that it tumbles, as was the 
case with exhibit No. 10. 
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ing power of the high velocity full NY 
metal cased spitzer bullet is due to its habit REMINGTON ARMS COMPA » Inc. 
Established 1816 


of losing its balance and tumbling or spin- 

ning wide circles with the butt around 25 Broadway New York City 
the point as a pivot, much the same as 
a top when violently disturbed. The 154 
grain 7.9 m/m. spitzer, solid point will 
often tear a hole two or even three inches 
in diameter where it emerges after pass- 
ing through a cavity of lessened resistance 
such as the lungs or intestines. A few 
years ago the writer shot a running bear, 
on th Alaskan coast, in the middle joint 
of the right hind leg and completely sev- 
ered the leg, with the exception of one 
tendon and a strip of skin about two 
inches wide. Apparently the bone had 
been driven so hard in all directions that 
it had produced the same effect as an ex- 
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There is only one KLEANBORE—Avoid ouhetion tions 
©. 1928 R. A. Co. 





plosive shell might have had. An “Ithaca” i 
There is one thing very evident in com- for Christmas will bring 
paring various types of bullets and their happiness and health, because it will 
effects upon animal tissue, and that is take one out into the woods and fields. 
that —_ velocity takes the place, in a We will help you select the right gun. Catalog Free % 
very large measure, of what the modern 
bullet lacks in weight as compared with Ithaca Gun Co. - Ithaca, N.Y. + Box 11 





the older types. 





For the other 
364 days too 


Trunk Fly Rod 
$8.00 


Scotty 
Paperweight 
2.25 


yo your gift to an outdoor 

man or woman is something 
to be used in a favorite sport or 
pastime, you are giving not one 
day’s joy, but pleasure for every 
day throughout the years. 


And should your gift bear the 
A & F trademark, the apprecia- 
tion will be doubled. For outdoor 
men and women know this as 
the mark of the finest obtainable 
in sports clothes and equipment. 


Abercrombie & Fitch Co. 


THE GREATEST SPORTING GOODS STORE IN THE WORLD 


MADISON AVENUB HE & 45 STREET, N.X.C. 
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HIS DAY 
By Major W. D. Frazer . 


i iw sun was rapidly settling toward 

hazy September horizon. The 
breeze that all afternoon had lazily wafted 
the National Colors ona nearby flag staff, 
was steadily dying with the approach of 
twilight. The continuous cracking and 
snapping of small arms on a famous rifle 
range was becoming intermittent. The 
hum and commotion of the adjoining mili- 
tary encampment was diminishing as the 
end of a perfect shooting day drew near. 

As the last relays took their places on 
| the firing lines a tall wiry figure garbed in 
a drab forestry cloth suit and a weather- 
beaten fedora hat approached the thousand 
yard range and was directed by a range 
officer to a place on the line. A face 
bronzed by Western sun and winds, keen 
| steel blue eyes that twinkled with a kindly 
| smile, alert, purposeful movements, all 
| denoted the out-of-doors-man of the finest 
type. Closely cropped gray hair and 
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to read the mirage, and dope the wind, 
or to locate quickly and accurately the 
spotter in the bullet holes. Instead an im- 
provised monocular made by cutting in 
two with a hacksaw a pair of field glasses 
served the purpose of a telescope. A score 
book and a micrometer for setting the 
sight were the only accessories that be- 
spoke the modern rifleman. 

After glancing at the drifting smoke 
from the tall chimney of the camp mess 
hall and feeling the breeze that played on 
his left cheek he drew an old pair of 
glasses from a worn case, adjusted them 
carefully on his nose and proceeded to set 
his windage and elevate his sight slide 
with the micrometer. The operation was 
done painstakingly and then to_the aston- 
ishment of a few spectators he carefully 
removed his glasses. 

Adjusting his sling, settling his elbows 
in prepared holes he “squeezed in” a couple 





mustache and a few betraying wrinkles 
about the eyes indicated the proximity of 
three score year,—though nothing in the 
six feet of bone and sinew signified old age. 

The match that he was entering had 
begun early in the day with ideal weather 
conditions and had brought out, as it al- 
ways does, the finest rifles, telescope 
sights, specially loaded ammunition with 
latest stream line boat-tail bullets, in fact 
all the accessories that make for refine- 
ments in accuracy. To add to the keen- 
ness of the competition there were present 
many distinguished riflemen who consider 
the winning of the Wimbledon Cup the 
greatest achievement in the rifle game, 
for the simple reason that it is open to 
“any rifle,” “any sights,” “any ammuni- 
tion,” and, it might be added,—any rifle- 
man from any State, who wishes to enter 
this long range classic. 

The hero of this tale had drawn his 
rifle that morning from the Camp Ord- 
nance officer. It had not been properly 
“sighted in” nor was the zero determined. 
It possessed no special sights, no well fit- 
ted stock, and even the sling was not 
“broken in” as it should be. 

As the Marine scorer handed twenty- 
two rounds of ammunition to the shooter, 
he noted with surprise, not unmixed with 
amusement, the unusual and limited ac- 
cessories grouped in front of the prone 
figure. No fancy spotting scope with ad- 
justable rest was available with which 





The firing line at Perry 


of dry shots to see how he was holding 
and seeing. Without more ado he slipped 
a cartridge in the chamber, thrust the 
bolt home, snuggled into the sling and 
elbow holes again and aimed carefully at 
the distant bull’s-eye. The rifle cracked 
and after a pause the target dropped below 
the butts and soon the marker at its left 
was spun around and stopped with a black 
and white cross in view. His first shot 
was on the target and though it was a low 
three at five o'clock, it was there as a 
good start and a good omen. 


HE second sighter was fired after a 
further study of the micrometer and 
sight was made with the aid of the “old 
specks.” This time a four was spotted near 
the “bull” and the critical moment for the 
first record shot was at hand. There was 
no hesitation now and every movement 
by the prone marksman on that sun-burned 
firing point was made with confidence and 
without haste. There was a pause as the 
rifle was leveled and held and as the recoil 
came the bullet sped across the flat plain 
over the butts and into the green waters 
of Lake Erie. First record shot a five! 
Again and again the same careful pro- 
cedure was observed and each time the 
Marine recorded a five as the white 
marker indicated a hit in the black. At the 
eighteenth shot there was a slight pause 
and a thoughtful, far away expression 
crossed the bronzed face as though the 
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Irs probably just one and easily handled, the Smith & 
of the myriad of woods noises. Wesson is the most accurate 
But then again—sometimes it small arm that science has ever 
foreshadows urgent, immediate, been able to produce. The mod- 
desperate need of a revolver on ern S&W Safety—32 or 38 cal- 
which you can depend absolutely. ibre—makes accidental discharge 

A Smith & Wesson is a lifetime absolutely impossible. And it’s 
investment in peace of mind.Sure, quicker than a wild-cat in action 
dependable, perfectly balanced when you need it. 


Our Descriptive Booklet “J” will interest you—it will be sent free upon request 


SMITH WVESSON 






SPRINGFIELD, MASS. U.S.A. 


THE « REVOLVER MANUFACTURER 


A 32 or 38 calibre S. & W. Safety makes accidental discharge by adult or child impossible 
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“thats 
what I call a 
real gift 


LD Bill sure hit the mark when he 

gave me this V. L. @ A. gun. I'll 

never forget this Christmas!” What man 

wouldn't say that about a gun—or a hunt- 

ing coat—or a pair 0’ boots—or a fishing 
rod—especially if it’s from V. L. & A. 


GIFT CATALOGS 
For The Asking 


Make your gift selections 
this Christmas from V.L. 
& A.’s well known cata- 
‘logs. Two volumes: No. 
72D equipment for spring 
and summer sports; No. 
73D for fall and winter 
sports. Both sent free on request. Prompt 
service — money back guarantee— lowest 
market prices. 


VON LENGERKE 
Ant ANTOINE 


Sporting Goods Exclusively 
33 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


Sust & Sport 
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marksman was looking into the distant 
past and realizing that this was the first 
time he had ever made as many consecu- 
tive bull’s-eyes at that range. 

This introspection was nearly disastrous 
for the next spotter was just hanging on 
the bull’s-eyes. With one more shot to go 
an expression ‘of grim determination was 
registered as rifle butt was pressed against 
shoulder and cheek glued to comb. As aim 
and squeeze were coordinated the piece 
fired. Rising on his knees the firer with 
suspended movements watched the mark- 
ing of the last shot. 


FTER. what seemed an age to the anx- 
ious watchers who had gathered in 
rear of the score board, as they always 
do when unusual scores are made, the 
target popped into view and the marker 
with maddening deliberateness slowly 
showed, first black, then red, then black 
and white and finally stopped as it had for 
nineteen previous shots with the white 
face to the front. A small burst of applause 
from the onlookers brought a quick smile 
of pleasure, not unmixed with embarrass- 
ment to the benign face of the marksman. 
Contentment and satisfaction were re- 
flected there for he had made a “possible” 
at a thousand yards with iron sights, for 
which countless riflemen strive and never 
obtain. Picking up his simple equipment he 
moved from the firing line. 

An excited range officer suddenly realiz- 
ing what was happening, hurried after the 
retreating figure and informed him that 
he must continue firing as long as his shots 
were bull’s-eyes. Two more clips of ammu- 
nition were placed on the firing point 
and the gray-haired out-of-doors-man re- 
sumed his position, checked his sights, 
opened his score book, and began a battle 
such as that famous range had never wit- 
nessed and may never see again. It was 
a fight against odds, with old age armed 
with a service rifle and “tin can” ammu- 
| nition bucking youth equipped with pres- 
sure barrels and tele scopic sights. 

The gallery grew with the score and 


| gazed with mounting wonder at the un- 





heard of columns of fives the Marine pri- 
vate chalked on his blackboard. Thirty, 
forty, fifty shots without missing the 
black. What manner of superman was this 
with the stamina and endurance of a thor- 
oughbred and the eyesight of an eagle? 

Among that group of spellbound spec- 
tators were several friends of long stand- 
ing who as they watched the striking 
figure on the ground saw in retrospect the 
life that had made possible this phe- 
nomenal effort. In his younger days the 
gray-haired marvel had been a pioneer, 
first among the rugged Montana Rockies 
and later in the midst of the snow capped 
Cascades and the majestic Olympics of the 
Pacific coast. 

His recreation still consisted of an- 
swering the call of the “Red Gods” and 
each fall found him in the mountains after 
big game. Between seasons as a member of 
a rifle club he could be found, on pleasant 
Saturday afternoons, banging away at a 
bull’s-eye on the nearby military post. 

At sixty-two he had passed the stage of 
anovice atthe military target game of “hold- 
ing and squeezing ’em” and by dint of ever- 
lasting perseverance, a little good instruc- 
tion, and intelligent study, he was making 
many of the younger bloods, to whom he was 
affectionately known as “Dad,” “scratch 
gravel” to hold their own in what was 


supposed to be a young man’s game. It 
was because of this skill that he was present 
at the National Matches as a member of 
the civilian rifle team fromhis distant state. 

It seemed as though that fickle Goddess 
who watches over all good riflemen grew 
tired of supporting her subject on that 


memorable Autumn day, for annoying and 
delaying obstacles now appeared. A flurry 
of excitement occurred when it was dis- 
covered that there was no more ammuni- 
tion available on the firing line, and range 
officers scurried about locating sufficient 
of that not very popular tin plated am- 
munition that was furnished for the 
matches by the government arsenal that 
year. The delay was short but vital for 
by this time the sun had plunged into the 
murky haze of the horizon and long 
shadows thrust themselves like bars across 
the range and then gave way to twilight 
as the sun sank from sight. 

Cease firing sounded along the mile of 
firing lines and the abnormal silence after 
a day of incessant shooting by two thou- 
sand marksmen added to the impressive- 
ness of the occasion. 

The sinewy mountaineer had seemed 
oblivious to the changing conditions. His 
Springfield cracked regularly, and as reg- 
ularly the scorer registered a five. Sixty- 
eight bull’s-eyes told the tale and the silent 
crowd straining with pent up emotion 
wondered how long the pace could last. 
By this time the rectangular target was a 
gray shadow against the skyline and the 
black center, to those who could see it at 
all, appeared like a faded fly speck on a 
distant wall. For the last time that day 
the ancient nose glasses did their duty as 
a quarter point of windage was carefully 
changed to zero. Twice more the rifle 
spoke and two more fives were added to 
the score. Eyes began to water from the 
strain of watching the target, muscles 
were tensed and breath was held as the 
crowd leaned forward to watch the mas- 
ter shooter laboring doggedly to hold 
and squeeze off another shot. 


S the sear released the firing pin the 

muscles of the exhausted figure seemed 
to relax, the rifle muzzle drooped slowly 
to the ground, the gray head nodded and 
a tired voice murmured faintly “That's 
all.” He had called his shot and he knew 
it was not a “bull.” The grand old rifle- 
man was through. 

The whole camp buzzed with excite- 
ment when the score was announced and 
nothing was too good for the modest un- 
assuming subject of its admiration. A 
subscription was started from the proceeds 
of which an immense silver bowl was pur- 
chased on which was engraved the win- 
ner’s name, and which was thereafter 
awarded annually to the person who made 
the highest score in the Wimbledon match 
with the “Service rifle’. You may ask 
why this step was taken and the answer 
is,—that in spite of his superb effort, the 
hero of our story lost the match, and the 
Wimbledon Cup was won by a Sergeant 
of the Marines who, shooting as only 
Marines know how, had, with the aid of a 
fine pressure barrel rifle with telescope 
sight, driven seventy-five consecutive bul- 
lets through the 36-inch bull’s-eyes and 
made a world’s record. 

To those who grumble and complain 
that “it can’t be done”, and to beginners 
in the rifle game I offer as an encourage- 
ment and an inspiration this brief tale of 
the only man who ever shot a bronze medal 
into a gold one at the National Rifle 
Matches of America—Dad Farr of Seattle. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The above article 
is an unusual one for the limited 
space available for the Arms and Am- 
munition Department but it is such a 
splendid tribute to a splendid sportsman 
that the editor felt compelled to depart 
from his usual policy, and publish it. 

His hat is off to George R. Farr of 
Seattle who accomplished the feat related 
at the National Match at Camp Perry 
in 1921. This story is a true one. 
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WHAT CAN YOU KILL 
WTA A220 LIGHT .. YET 
ee 


By C. E. Gillham 


NE time a man stood looking across 
a narrow, shallow stream. Some 30 H AND ! 
yards away a large bull moose returned . 


the man’s gaze belligerently. The man Ab Ss 
carried a small .22 rifle; in the barrel a oon to ortsmen—these thr i : 
little pellet of lead designed for squirrel P ee Goodrich models 
shooting reposed. The moose advanced a 
step, the hair of his mane seemed to rise. 















A similar creepy sensation was experi- Boot protection 
enced on the back of the man’s neck. He 
raised a hand slowly to pull down an old Shoe comfort ‘2 
faded corduroy cap that seemed about to In marshes, wet snow, 
jump off into space. rain-drenched wood: 
The man was a native of the big woods, this Goodrich all- “4 Waterproof 
is rich all-rub- rubber clear 
plenty of trees were at hand to dodge be- ber Dubois is su- 
hind. He did not exactly fear the old bull, geome. You'll b to the top. 
but yet the blamed critter looked as if he ~ i tes : e 
intended to cause an unpleasant situation. amazed at its light 
Slowly the man raised the little .22 to his weight—its sturdy 
shoulder. He held his bead at the wide wear. Black, laced, 11 
spreading palm of the big fellow’s horn. and 15 inch heights. 
He felt that the little bullet striking the ey 
antler would probably put the moose to D 1 ‘ ay 
flight. ouble reinforced protected 
The moose advanced another step, the toe protects against front. 
little pig-like eyes gleamed wickedly. The stubbing or snagging. 


man was a good shot; his trigger finger 
tightened as he gazed along the tube. The 
rifle cracked feebly, at that same instant 
the moose turned his head and received 
the little bullet square between his eyes. 

For a moment the huge animal stood 
stock still, then his knees crumpled, the 
queer humped nose pointed earthward as 
the King of the North Woods slid gently Light and Tough 
to the floor of the forest in death. 


‘\ 















I mention the above incident simply Elkhide Asurprising boonto fish- 
to illustrate that a very small bullet will u ermen and duck-hunters 
kill a very large animal, if placed in a Top res this Goodrich “ Lite-’n- 
vital spot. Bear, mountain lion, and deer Rubbe tuf.” Rolls up to the size 
by the score, have been killed with the .22, ; r of a shoe. Comes in 
yet no one would recommend that caliber Foot snappy buff or sleek 
for big game hunting. 

A well known Arms and Ammunition Woodsmen’s fa- a teas eg wa 
Company has a slogan stating that “THE vorite—this Good- hRubbe C 
SHOT THAT COUNTS IS THE rich Bangor comes presen r Company, 


SHOT THAT HITS.” I would amend 
that statement by adding “THE RIGHT 
SPOT”. There is quite a bit of satisfac- 
tion ina ‘clean kill in any kind of hunting. 
I always have a feeling of disgust when 
I see the carcass of a deer all messed up 
with poorly directed bullets from a rifle 
large enough for elephant hunting. 


in 10, 12 and 16 Ohi 
inch heights. s 
Ribbed toe for 

protection. 


OW that I have broached the small 
caliber rifle with reference to big 
game killing, I will make the usual detours 
and apologies before continuing further. I 


am well aware that the average hunter ’ 
will lose less game that he hits, when he a 
uses a rifle of generous ballistic propor- 
tions. A deer plugged through the paunch 


with a small bullet of low velocity, will 
probably succeed in making several miles, At Good Dealers Everywhere 


and die without ever being found. Great 
shocking power can only be derived from 
high speed, or large bore, or a combina- 
tion of both. Such shock often makes it 
possible to bag game that has not been 
hit in a vital spot. 

For long range work one can not com- 
pare a rifle of the .32-20 size with any of 
the high velocity, flat shooting, weapons 
on the market. I do think however, that 
many of our deer are killed at much 
shorter ranges than we realize. I do not 
know of any hunting trips that I have 
ever taken where I could not have bagged 
my luck with a small rifle, even with a 
.22 had I been so disposed. I have always 








Let the DUXBAK Man 


help you pick Christmas 
presents that will please 


E knows what’s best, and you'll get it. Famous 

Duxbak Serviceable Clothes for life in the open. 
Largest selection, best of service rain or shine, neatest 
fit and appearance, greatest comfort and durability. 





Write today for a Catalog 


noticed that the most successful hunters Dustek HaeGa 

are the ones that make a good approach style 2-F as p mm 8g Prectepentes BUEEARS 

on their game and get close enough for || with inside turn- Pe neg oot on Mu the fennilias a UTI ux a ° 
: oe uxba n, you can b 

accurate shooting. The actual lining up of down cold-day band, genuine Duxbak ener Ml Clothes 


parcel post......$1.75 


the sights and pulling the trigger is Look for the trade mark too. 2 Noyes Street Utica, N. Y. 


the easiest part of big game hunting, and 
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Want a Gun in a Hurry? 
Lefever expects to fill 
orders the day they 

are received. 


Single Hammerless 


Lefevers $16.00" 


Double Ham- 
merless Le- 
fevers 


“Who Ever Saw A Broken Lefever” 
Lefever Arms Co. Box 14 Ithaca, N. Y. 


CAST BULLETS 
that shoot accurately 


Ideal-bullet moulds give you accurate shoot- 
ing at game or targets. Reloading best ac 
complished with Ideal Tools—clean, positive, 
easily operated. Completely described and il- 
lustrated in the Ideal Handbook. 
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New improved single bul- 


let mould. Interchangeable 
0344S t Oule € Kea € 


blocks. Complete for one 
caliber, $3.50. Separate 
moulds, $2.50. Handles, 
$1.50. : 

311413 Bullet for .30 





Springfield, .30 Krag, etc. 
3603448 wad cutter bullet 
for .38 S. & W. Special 
revolvers. All popular bul- 
lets available. Send for 
Ideal Handbook, 50 cents. 





143 Grs. 


169 Grs. 


The Lyman Gun Sight Corporation 
70 West St., Middlefield, Conn., U. S. A. = 


CORK Decoys 











The lightest, most life-like and durable decoy 
made. The decoy all old time hunters are de- 
manding. At your dealers or direct. 


Tuveson Manufacturing Co., St. James, Minn. 














imported Arms, Ammunition & Parts 
- Luger - Merkel Gros. -Mannlicher, - Webley - Scott, etc. 
Full line American Arms & Ammunition 
‘8 Restoched te Col. Whelen’s Revised Specifications 
Largest stock in America of fine new Rifles, Trap, Field Guns, 
Side Arms, Air Rifles & Pistols. # Telescopes mounted. * Expert 
Repairing.* Send 25 in stamps for 128 page Arms Catalog. 


A. F.STOEGER. Isc. NEW YORK.N.Y. 
509 Fifth Avenue (at 42nd St) 
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calls for the least skill. Getting in position 
for the shot, that is stalking the game, is 
much more difficult, and is the basis on 
which I judge the ability of a hunter. 

There is a tribe of Indians in Northern 
Arizona that, according to reports, actually 
hunt red fox successfully with no other 
weapon than a club. That is genuine hunt- 
ing ability. They track the fox in the 
snow, and sneak up on him as he sleeps. 
Such woodcraft is quite fatal when prac- 
ticed on big game and illustrates the 
possibility of a small bore rifle when used 
by a capable stalker. Indians are notorious 
for their poor shooting ability, yet they 
are very successful hunters, and kill their 
game with low velocity weapons. 


ROBABLY one of the most popular 

rifles of a few years back was the .44 
Winchester. “The little .44” it was most 
often called. Shooting black powder and a 
large hunk of lead, it accounted for about 
all the game found along the Rockies. 
Many a “Redskin bit the dust” in the In- 
dian days when our pioneers pulled a bead 
on ’em with the old “yaller belly .44”. 
Turkey, deer, bear, and even grizzlies 
were killed with this weapon. 

Now the .44 would not show any sur- 
prising group if shot from a machine rest. 
I have tried it, and the results were any- 
thing but pleasing. Modern rifles have 
them skinned bad when it comes to ac- 
curacy, flat trajectory, and knock-down 
ability. Yet these same .44’s were con- 
sidered bad medicine a few years ago, and 
they were deadly at short range in the 
hands of a man that could hit where he 
looked. 

The .32-20 stepped up to high velocity 
compares quite favorably to the .44 Win- 
chester, there being less fhan 100 foot 
pounds difference in energy, tne .44 regu- 
lar having a force of 733 foot pounds, the 
32-20 high velocity cartridge 654. During 
these times of high speed big league am- 
munition, this all may sound like small 
town stuff, but I honestly think there are 
many sportsmen that might bag_ their 
game with these little rifles we are learn- 
ing to look down upon. 

Hunters will tell you that they are not 
bothered by the recoil of high velocity 
weapons. Possibly they are not, during the 
excitement of the chase. I do not know that 
I am as much bothered by the recoil, as I 
am by the muzzle blast. I have shot am- 
munition that went off with a concussion 
like a charge of T. N. T. A flash of flame 
and an over-emphasized bang accompany 
the explosion. This is not conducive to 
good straight shooting with me. I get 
jumpy and am quite apt to flinch and pull 
off my target. With weapons of lower 
velocity, or smaller bore I never think of 
bucking the shot. I have a .30-06, a straight 
shooting rifle, but the barrel is short, and 
the whole works too light. I have killed 
heavy game with it and done quite credit- 
able shooting too. I must take myself by 
the nape of the neck and the seat of 
the pants though when I shoot that cussed 
rifle—takes all the concentration, Chris- 
tian Science, and will power I possess to 
keep from shutting both eyes and ducking 
my head when that “big Bertha” pops off. 
The kick is not so terrific and does not 
hurt, but something about that blast and 
flame always makes me feel like I have 
been slapped over both ears with a loco- 
motive. I have shot .405 Winchesters and 
45-70's that did not affect my nervous 
system half as much as that spiteful dyna- 
mite flash of my little .30-06. 

With the light .32-20 I get away from 
all inclinations to flinch. Whenever it 
is possible I take the little weapon in 
preference to all others. Deer hunting in 
brushy cover needs no larger rifle if 
straight shooting is practiced. Turkey, 
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grouse, and even rabbits and squirrels can 
be killed with it, and still something is 
left to eat. The ammunition is cheap and 
light in weight, one does not need an extra 
pack horse to carry a hundred rounds into 
the hills. 

Now do not get me wrong. I am not 
touting the .32-20 as a proper deer hunting 
weapon, but I do want to emphasize the 
fact that we are using some pretty heavy 
artillery these days for the killing of a 
200 pound animal. There are a lot of so 
called obsolete rifles that will answer deer 
hunting purposes and probably be more 
effective in the hands of the gun-shy man 
than the dynamite guns with a muzzle 
blast similar to a broadside from the Bat- 
tleship New Mexico. The .32-40, .25-35, 
38-55, and even the old .44 are not to be 
sneezed at for deer and smaller game. 
Personally I prefer them in brushy coun- 
try where all the shooting is short range 
stuff. 

Sheep, goat, bear, moose, elk, and the 
like warrant the purchase of a good rifle 
with flat trajectory and knock-down abil- 
ity, but blest if I can see why the deer 
hunter of brushy cover purchases an ele- 
phant gun for his work. A few years ago 
we thought the .30-30 a powerful weapon. 
We killed moose and big bear with it. 
Today we are inclined to think it a trifle 
small and purchase a .30-06 instead. 


ANUFACTURERS of ammunition 

are striving to put out a product a 
little faster than their competitors. No 
doubt this speed craze will lead to some- 
thing worth while and the betterment of 
ammunition in the long run. Arms makers 
are cutting down the weight of their rifles, 
barrels are shortened and the arm 
lightened all that is possible. Such team 
work between the makers of arms and 
the manufacturers of ammunition, gives 
the worst possible results. The ammunition 
is as heavily loaded as the mechanism of 
the rifle will stand. The rifle is as light as 
it can be built and still handle high velocity 
ammunition. The result is a kicking weapon 
with muzzle blast most pronounced. I 
wonder sometimes just how accurate some 
of the noted riflemen of backwoods fame 
could shoot off-hand with such a com- 
bination after the third or fourth shot. In 
my mind, the greatest aid to expert rifle 
shooting, is the lack of recoil. I am afraid 
we are forgetting this fact in the making 
of arms and ammunition today. 

I know some will accuse me of being a 
poor conservator of game, in advocating 
some of these low-powered rifles. I am 
most heartily in favor of using excess 
power in the killing of any animal—but 
why so much excess? I do not think a 
hunter shooting deer with a .22 any poorer 
sport, than the man with a high powered 
creation that is constantly banging away 
at game 600 yards from him, a distance so 
great that his iron sights hide the whole 
of the animal he is shooting at. 

As I write this, I have a deer hide lying 
on my table. It is off of a black-tail buck 
carrying four points on the side. This 
deer was shot with a lowly bullet of no 
greater size than a .25 rim fire Stevens, 
from a one lung Remington pistol, vintage 
of 1869. Two small holes on the lower 
edge of either side of this skin prove 
without a doubt that this deer was shot 
through the heart region slick and clean 
from one side to the other. 

The .25-20 enthusiast will probably say, 
“what about the .25-20, it is big enough 
for deer if the .32-20 is. What fault have 
you to find with it?” 

The .25-20 is an excellent little car- 
tridge, though it is about 100 foot pounds 
lighter than the .32-20. I would bet my 
bottom dollar I could get my buck with 
such a bullet and not lose any game in so 
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doing. My main objection to the little 
cartridge is the smallness of the bore. 
[ have an old fashioned idea that large 
bores stand the wear and tear longer than 
the smaller ones. I have noticed old .44 
Winchesters that had not been cleaned in 
ten years time, that shot fairly well every 
deer season. A .22 with similar neglect 
would keyhole the bullets and be very 
inaccurate. 

Since the introduction of non-corrosive 
primers by the various munition makers, 
my ideas as to big bores have received a 
severe jolt. I just recently examined a 
.22 rifle barrel that had 100,000 rounds 
fired through it with non-corrosive 
primed bullets. The rifle had never been 
cleaned, still it was as bright as a dollar 
inside. Pits and holes in the barrel were 
absent. The rifling and lands did show 
some signs of wear but still I imagine 
the arm would be fairly accurate. There 
is little excuse for one to have a poor 
shooting rifle any more, if non-corrosive 
primers are used. All one need do, is to 
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Group from machine rest at 115 yards 


keep the weapon in a dry place. Of course 
I would advocate cleaning the bore, but 
even without such care, it should last in- 
definitely. 

I have heard some criticism among bal- 
listic engineers as to the accuracy of the 
.32-20. Being somewhat of a defender of 
this light pellet, I ran several tests to 
satisfy my own mind that it was not such 
a terrible little weapon, for shooting up to 
100 yards distance. Using a standard make 
of rifle, and four makes of ammunition 
(Western, Winchester, Remington, and 
Savage) I fired some twenty groups of 
ten shots each at 115 yards, using a ma- 
chine rest. 


FOUND it quite possible to get 1% 
inch groups at this distance. Some of the 
stuff I fired was seven years old, and made 
groups under three inches. The illustra- 
tion is one of the groups and not the best 
one either. I have several more as good, 
and some better. I am sure all these groups 
were not accidental. Were I skilled in 
the manipulation of the machine rest, and 
could maintain a more even temperature, 
I am sure even better groups than these 
could be had. At best there is quite a va- 
riation in barrel temperature while firing 
a group, and the shots will have a corre- 
sponding variation in their elevation. 
The results of the above experiments 
proved conclusively to me that the .32-20 
would shoot a darned sight straighter than 
I was capable of holding. Foot pounds 
meant little to me; I stacked up a pile of 
3% inch boards to see just how much stuff 
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Now’s the time— 


checking over 
that long Christmas list, don’t forget that you’ve been wanting a good, result-getting 








to make that rifle dream come true! 













twenty-two for years. 
in the same fix. 


The famous .22 Caliber Sporter, Model 23-A, is in demand throughout the world 
wherever sportsmen want ie utmost performance in hunting small game. In accuracy 
and ballistic results, this beautiful arm holds the same high standards as those of the 
world-known Model 19 N.R.A. It is constructed to “stand up” under a life-time 
of usage. If your inclinations turn to heavier calibers, the complete Sporter group 
is worth looking over. It includes: 


Model 23-B, the smooth-actioned, dur- 
able .25-20 Caliber. 


And perhaps some of your friends, or that growing boy, are 


Models 40 and 45—the new, sensational 
super-Sporters, ling those outstand- 
ing cartridges, the .30-’06 Springfield and 
Model 23-C, a much-sought-after .32-20 _ the .250-3000 Savage; also the .30-30 and 
Caliber rifle. -300 Savage. 

(at left) Model 23-A—The .22 Caliber Sporter—a repeating, bolt- 

action rifle. Stock and forearm one piece, of American Walnut. 

Rocky Mountain Knife blade front sight and flat top elevator rear 

sight. Cocking effort reduced by caming movements. 5 shot maga- 

zine. Weight 6 lbs. Price $18.50. 


A nearby dealer carries the Sporter line. . . be sure 
to look it over... or send coupon below for full data. 


SAVAG 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
Dept. 512 Utica, N.Y. 
Owners and Operators of 
J. STEVENS ARMS CO. 


Largest Manufacturers of Sporting Arms in the World 








SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION, Dept. 512, Utica, N. Y- 
I should like to have your handsome new Savage Catalog. 
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Dependability—Shooting Quality 


LL three are inseparably combined in these dividuality all its own—an example of quiet 








fine guns, and it’s only after the first joy 
of possession dies away that you begin to real- 
ize their true worth. Westley Richards guns 
vary in price only as they vary in design. Each 
gun is hand made from the start, with an in- 


elegance. 

What could be more acceptable for that 
important Christmas gift? I am sure you could 
select one from my large stock of guns built 
to special order. 


Write for Catalogue and list of Westley Richards guns. 


75 Federal St. 


BOB SMITH—SPORTING GOODS 


Boston, Mass. 
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ICY BLASTS 
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SPORTSMEN __ Read about 
this genuine 
Windbreaker 
Shirt! 
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No. 613Z 
with genuine Talon 
(hookless) fastener, $4.50. 
No. 6135S regulation button style, $4.00. 


Keeps the cold out— 
holds warmth in 


You've often wondered how ducks keep 
warm flying through icy blasts that chill 
you to the bone. Here’s Mother Nature’s 
secret. She’s given them clothing that 
never fails to keep out wind, rain, snow 
and drizzle . . . clothing that keeps the 
warmth in. 

For the same reason a Genuine Signal 
Windbreaker Shirt will keep you warm, 
regardless of the temperature and how 
hard the wind blows. Made of specially 
woven moleskin, with soft fleece lining, 
the wind and cold’can’t penetrate it. And 
what’s more, it’s as tough as leather. 
Here’s an ideal shirt for hunting trips and 
all outdoor work and sports. Wears like 
iron. Only $4.00 for regular button style 
—only $4.50 with Genuine Talon (hook- 
less) fastener. 


Satisfaction or Money Back 


If your dealer doesn’t carry the Genuine 
Signal Windbreaker Shirt, we’ll make this 
sporting offer to you. Send us the coupon 
with cash or instructions to send C.O. D., 
and if the shirt doesn’t measure up to the 
highest standards, we’l! gladly refund your 
money. Take advantage of this offer today. 





WINDBRE AKER 4 











SIGNAL SHIRT CO., Racine, Wis. Dept. S2 
My dealer doesn’t carry the Windbreaker. His 
name is es ee 
Send me postpaid No. ——— we 
{ Money Order 
Enclosed is < Bank Draft for $_... 
\ Send C.O.D. 
Name aeiiadiadigeaiianinicnaiianiiaisaagia 
Address ———e 
Town State 
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that little bullet would shoot through, 
and what kind of shape it was in after the 
trip. 

I found that the 115 grain bullet would 
penetrate some 12 pine boards. That 
seemed to me to be sufficient to get some 
distance under a deer’s hide. The half 
metal cased bullet with a soft lead nose 
mushroomed very uniformly and sufficient, 
I felt, to have the desired blasting effect 
on animal tissue. I felt well satisfied with 
the little cartridge, in fact more so than 
I expected. I had heard so much criticism 
of the tinfavorable sort in regard to the 
32-20, I was almost afraid to test it out. 

I hope I have not given the impression 
that such excellent rifles as the .30-'06, 
30-40, .300 Savage, .270 Winchester and 
a host of others are not good weapons. 
Such was not my intention. Personally I 
preferred some of the above cartridges 
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before they were stepped up quite as fast 
as they are today, and I still have a warm 
feeling in my heart for the old soft nose 
bullet. I do however wish to state that 
some of the older stuff was not so rotten, 
and I would not advise junking some of 
the lower powered weapons that we killed 
our deer with a few years back. 

The novice will lose less game that he 
hits with the high-powered slugs, and 
possibly the dynamite guns will aid in the 
program of conservation by allowing 
fewer wounded animals to get away. Af- 
ter all it is not the gun that counts nearly 
as much as the man behind it. I have the 
highest regard for the true sportsman that 
kills cleanly and humanely; he is a credit 
to the brotherhood of outdoor men, and 
not a wastrel of our natural resources. In 
his hands any rifle will do, for his bullet 
will HIT THE RIGHT SPOT. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


BARREL LENGTH FOR TRAP SHOOTING 


Fiero & STREAM: 

Please give me in your opinion, in Trap Shoot- 
ing as to which length of gun barrel is most 
suitable, 30, 32 or 34. 

If you have a remedy for “flinching” would 
certainly appreciate your passing it on to me also. 

C. P. Ovuirr. 

Ans.—Long barrels promote accuracy as they 
afford a longer sighting plane but I do not think 
that 32 inches is long enough even for trapshoot- 
ing, although some people prefer the 34-inch too. 
If you are using a double barrel gun or a single 
shot trap gun, I would suggest the 34-inch bar- 
rel but in using a repeater the additional length 
of the receiver makes a 32-inch barrel equal to 
a 36-inch or better. 

There is no remedy for flinching that I know 
of but concentration on your target. If you can- 
not overcome the habit, get someone to hand you 
your gun, who will sometimes give it to you 
loaded and other times, unloaded. Then after you 
have pulled the trigger and the gun_has only 
snapped, it will usually kid you out of flinching 
in a short time. 

Of course, if recoil is bothering you, you _re- 
uire a heavier gun or a_ lighter load. But 
inching is not necessarily the result of recoil. 
Old time trap-shooters get it occasionally. An 
other way to overcome it is to quit shooting for 
a while but I would not suggest that. 

SnootinGc Eprror. 


TOO MUCH DROP 
Carr. Paut A. Curtis: , 

I have a Parker shotgun of the following 
specifications: — Quality G.H.E. Double barrel. 
Gauge, 20. Wt. 6 lb. 3 oz. Length of barrels 26 
inches. Length of stock 14 inches. Drop of stock, 
Comb 2 inch. Drop of stock, Heel 3% inches. 

When I bought this gun some years ago, it 
had a 13% inch stock with a 2% inch drop. I had 
wreviously, for 15 years, used a 12 gauge, 7 
b. gun with a 2% inch drop and 14 inch stock. 
With this 20 gauge gun I consistently shot high, 
very high. By a little experimenting I decided 
1 needed with this gun, a stock with 3% inch 
drop so I had a new stock put on it. After that I 
shot a great deal better with the gun. Last 
year I sent it to the factory and had the stock 
lengthened a little and a Silver recoil pad put 
on it. I had very little opportunity to shoot last 
winter but found I was again constantly shooting 
high. I know this to be true, by reason of the 
fact that I noted the shot charge cutting bushes 
above my birds in brush shooting and also that 
I killed quickly rising birds more easily than 
straight-away shots. It would seem that no one 
would ever over-shoot with a stock having a 3% 
inch drop but I know that is what I have been 
doing. I found also that my gun weighs about 
5 oz. more than it did before I had the stock 
changed and the recoil pad put on it. 

am writing to ask if you can suggest any 
change in the gun, other than a new stock, which 
would help to correct my over-shooting. I am 
enclosing stamp for your reply which will be 
greatly appreciated. 
G. F. Harrey. 


Ans.—It is hardly necessary for me to say 
that I cannot advise you for I know nothing of 
your own physical proportions. You might just 
as well ask me what size hat you should buy when 
I don't know what size you have been in thehabit 
of wearing. I will, however, say that I believe 
your fault is a very common one and that it is 
not the gun but yourself who is to blame. 

I note that formerly you shot well with 2% 
inch drop, then you went to 2% inch drop but in 
getting the shorter stock you also secured a 
lighter gun of smaller boring. If the 14” stock 
on your twelve bore is right in length, the 13% 
inch stock should certainly be too short on the 
twenty because you could more easily handle 
a longer stock in the twenty than you could in the 
twelve. Then I note you went back to a 3% inch 
drop and | will say that I have never yet seen 


a man if he handles his gun properly who needed 
that much drop at heel, irrespective of his height. 

I started in with exactly that drop and today 

am using 2% and I am 5 ft. 1134 inches 
in height. My experience parallels that of any 
other, many with whom I have been in close 
touch. The straighter their stocks the better they 
shoot when they become used to them. The trouble 
is you are not used to yours and you are not 
steady when game flushes wildly in front of you. 
If you keep your cheek well down on the comb of 
your stock where it belongs and hold on your 
birds, you will kill consistently and although 
you occasionally see a man that shoots well 
with his head erect, just tossing his gun up in 
the general direction of his birds, he is never a 
consistent shot. That type of man invariably 
shoots well one day and very poorly for no ap- 
parent reason the next day. You are over- 
shooting your birds because you are high over 
the rib of your gun and no amount of drop 
will overcome that. 

Don't continually change your gun. I would 
get rid of that 3% inch drop however and 
then I would consistently stick to a straighter 
stock and school myself to aim correctly. 

Suootine Epitor. 


DON’T WORRY 
Dear Mr. Curtis:— 

I just recently purchased a Savage .300 caliber 
rifle and after firing fifteen rounds of Peters 
protected expanding ammunition, I noticed that 
the barrel was apparently lined with copper. 

Should the copper adhere to the rifling in this 
manner or should it be removed as quickly as 
possible? 

If it should be removed what 
suggest as a solvent? 

Could you also give me the flat trajectory of 
this caliber? 

Also could any of the repeating .22 caliber 
rifles on the market be re-rifled and made over to 
successtully use the .25 caliber ammunition (the 
old type .25 caliber ammunition I had in mind) ? 

M. A. Powers. 

Ans.—There 1s a slight wash of copper plated 
on to your barrel by the passage of the bullet 
through it but it is of infinitesimal thickness and 
it will not do any damage to the gun. I wouldn’t 
advise you to try to scrape it out because if you 
consistently do that, you will wear out the 
muzzle. Just clean the gun with hot water, drying 
it thoroughly and coat it with a good heavy 
grease that will not run off and expose it to rust. 

The .300 Savage has practically the same ballis- 
tic qualities as the .30-06 Springfield. Using the 
150 grain Peters ammunition at a muzzle velocity 
of 2700 ft. it gives a midrange trajectory at 
100 yards of .64 inches, 200 yards 2.94 inches and 
300 yards 7.28 inches. 

The fall of the bullet at the point of aim is 
roughly four times the midrange height of tra- 
jectory so when sighted for one hundred yards, 
at 200 your bullet would fall approximately nine 
inches and at three hundred, twenty-eight inches. 

None of the .22 caliber repeating rifles on the 
market can be redesigned to shoot the .25 rim 
fire ammunition. 


would you 


Snootine Eprtor. 


A GOOD CHOICE 


Dear Str: 
How do you like the Savage rifle .300 for deer? 
Has it more killing power than the .250? 
Do you advise the use of a telescope for hunting 
deer? 
Jor Brown. 
Ans.—The .300 Savage is a splendid cartridge 
for deer and the rifle is light and handy and an 
excellent one for that purpose. It 1s a great deal 
more powerful than the .250-3000 and a much 
better load to use for deer hunting as the bullet 
being heavier is not as easily deflected or muti- 
lated by intervening brush. 
Personally I am inclined to advise the use 
of a telescope for all forms of big game hunting. 
SHootine Epitor. 
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RIFLE AND SHOTGUN 
QUESTIONS 


Cart. Paut A. Curtis: 

As a reader of “Field & Stream” Magazine I 
have increased my desire for the ‘‘outdoors’. I 
also have come to appreciate the value of expert 
advice in the selection of firearms and ammuni- 
tion. 

I should like very much if you would be so 
kind as to give me your opinions on the following: 

What do you think of the Mauser rifle as a 
sporting firearm? 

How does the Newton rifle rank as a big 
game rifle? Could you give the address of the 
manufacturers ? 

Would you advise a beginner to learn with a 
telescope mounted sight? 

For duck shooting and for quail doves, etc., 
two shotguns would almost be a necessity, what 


would you suggest for each? Double or re- 
peating? m 
s the automatic shotgun used much? Is it 


sportsmanlike ? 
I’m thinking seriously of getting either a 
Mauser or a Springfield sporter equipped with a 
telescope—what would you auvise? 

I am enclosing a stamped addressed envelope. 

James M. Henry. 

Ans.—There are all kinds of people and there 
are all kinds of Mauser rifles. Some of them are 
excellent and some of them are not worth ten 
cents on the dollar that is asked for them. The 
best of the Mausers are those produced in England 
by firms like Holland and Holland or Rigby or 
in the United States by Griffin & Howe from 
Waffenfabrik Actions made up with American 
stocks and barrels. 

The best of the German Mausers—in fact, I 
might say the only one I would recommend is the 
genuine Waffenfabrik Mauser made in its en- 
tirety at the Waffenfabrik Factory at Oberdort, 
Germany. The world is strewn with Mausers 
which are so called because they are genuine 
Mauser actions but all the rest of the parts are 
made by inferior workmanship to meet the pop- 
ular demand for a cheap gun. 

The Newton rifles never ranked high. They 
never reached a sufficient quantity production to 
be properly standardized. They usually give trou- 
ble, the ammunition is not well distributed and 
four organizations formed to manufacture it 
failed so that one would hardly know where to 
go today for satisfaction in case of trouble with 
one of them. 

I really consider the telescope an expert's in- 
strument. Of course, any beginner can learn with 
the telescope. Mrs. Curtis did for instance, but 
on the other hand, I think that you will avoid 
a lot of trouble by learning with iron sights and 
having the scope added after you have learned 
a certain amount of efficiency. 

You are quite right in saying that two shotguns 
are almost a necessity for both upland and duck 
shooting. I don’t think there is anything to beat 
a repeater for ducks. It should be a twelve bore 
such as the Winchester or Savage. For the up- 
land I would recommend a double barrel. If 
twelve bore about 7 lbs. in weight. If twenty bore 
about 6% lbs. and I would not consider the six- 
teen. The barrel should be 20” in length and 
bored improved cylinder right and full choke left. 

The automatic shotgun is very popular for duck 
shooting and for that purpose it is to be com- 
mended. It is certainly not a _ sportsmanlike 
weapon to use in the upland. If I were you 
would dismiss the Mauser and buy a Springfield 
Sporter and get the telescope put on it later. 

Suootinc Epiror. 


UPLAND GUN 
Capt. Paut A. Curtis: 

My reasons for this letter are T would like your 
advice on a gun for upland shooting, such as 
ringnecks, grouse, rabbit, squirrel, also quail. 
Please state make, length of barrel boring and 
whether pump or doub le. Also a rifle for the wife. 
Something that will handle black or brown bear, 
deer, cats and elk, still something not too heavy. 

J. D. Aten. 


Ans.—For upland shooting for your own use 
I would recommend a twelve bore double barrel 
gun of 634 to 7 lbs. weight—no heavier. The 
barrel should be 28” long, right barrel improved 
cylinder and left choked to make a sixty percent 
pattern which is commonly called a modified 
choke. 

I would recommend a gun with a straight stock, 
no pistol grip for that doesn’t belong on a 
shotgun. I am not in position to give you any 
advice as to Proportions as I know nothing of 
your own physical dimensions but by all means 
let it be a double gun and not a pump. Speed 
of fire doesn’t count for much in upland shooting. 
The pump is not as well balanced, not as handy 
and you lose the advantage of selected boring. 

With the double barrel gun you are equally 
prepared for short or long shots if it is bored 
as I have suggested. 

There is no large game in Pennsylvania and 
you don’t need a rifle of greater power than the 
-30-30. As a matter of fact, the .30-30, .32 Spe- 
cial Winchester or a model 1899 Savage for the 
.303 cartridge would be about the best bet for 
your wife’s use in that state, where white tail 
deer and black bear are the largest game you 
will contend with. 

SHootinc Epitor. 


(END OF ARMS AND AMMUNITION) 
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No. 12. 4” blade, $3.50 


Shape of blade is re- 
sult of centuries of 
hunting experience 
in a country whose 
ne age have long 

een noted for supe- 
tiority in sports and 
in outdoor life. 


























For Xmas, this knife 
to a Sporting Pal! 


4 partners of 
(as ‘hunting and fish- 
ae ing trips with 
7 this utility 
* outdoor 
knife. That 
; guide 
you swore you'd never for- 
get! 





These genuine Swedish 











—< knives are not 

Production products, 

but made individu- 3” “bade 

ally by trained, $3.00 

skilled craftsmen 

at Kauhava, Fin- 

land, whose 

fathers and 

gresete LADES are 

knives hand forged , 

before from highest grade 

them Swedish steel, one piece 
. from point to top of handle. 

They will stand up under service 


and punishment ruinous to the aver- 

age knife. 

Handles of brightly colored galalith. 
shaped to fit the hand are practical and 
fine appearing. The bright colored handle 
makes this knife easy to locate on the 
ground. 

Sheaths are pressed from fine grade 
leather, perfectly seamed, with new silver 
metal caps and tips. 

Note belt attachment, made to swing 
free, to avoid catching clothing when 
wearer sits, or tendency to spill knife out. 

A fine utility knife for fishing, hunt- 


RAIL 
MINE 
INDUSTRIAL 


COMPANY 
5713 Euclid Ave. 





Dealers:— 
Puukko knives give 
satisfaction and sell 






































mp eae Cleveland, O. ing, skinning, camp and tourist use. A 
nee ee thousand uses about home, also. 
Style Blade Length Description Price If your dealer cannot supply you, use the coupon 
No. 10 4-inch Standard handle sscesee Sed O 3 
No. it d-inch forse Head handle... 3.50 Postage will be added if knives are ordered C. O. D. 
No. 20 3-inch Standard handle. roses Bee , a 
No. 21 3-inch Horse Head handle... 3.25 Rain Mine Inpustriat Co. FS-12 
No. 22 3-inch Knob handle....... we 8.35 | 5713 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, 0. 
The following are too small for outdoor use, but I enclose $ . Send prepaid Puukko Knife No............. 
ideal for the — ‘a work basket, desk or handbag, 
appreciated gift. Name 
No. 30-A Q-inch Standard handle (en- 
ae 2.50 Address 
No. 31-A 2-inch Hor Head  handie NU scons State. 
(engraved souvenir) ase - 3.75 My a ae i 
No. 32-A 2-inch Knob | My dealer's name i 
(engraved souvenir)... 2.75 { 
The BULL’S EYE ?niar 
e PISTOL 


HoffmanArmsCo. 


for XMAS 






| Made by shooters 

Ardmore, Oklahoma bg 
tion. Each pistol 

Makers of best small-bore, hi-power and tested by an 
Olympic Team 


Magnum rifles, single and double-barrel 
trap and field guns, rifle barrels in all cal- 
ibers with guaranteed accuracy, restock- 


man. Guaranteed 
to group in % inch 
circle at 10 feet. 
Shoots No. 6 shot 







ers’ and shooters’ supplies. Restocking 

. ~ and does not break wine 
and remodeling. All guns made in our own dows. Magazine holds 60, 
factory. Best work only. Our Magnum and loads automatically. 


Marksmen of the highest 
order use them for prac- 
tice and pleasure. Set includes bull’s- 
eye stamp, bird targets and extra 
ammunition. 


Ask your dealer first $3 -OO prepaid 
BULLS EYE PISTOL MFG.CO. pasitnee Wyo. 


rifles choice of all big-game hunters; 
used by the Roosevelt, Waldon, Wade, 
Sutton and Morden expeditions. If you 
want the best, write us for further in- 
formation. 
























DRIVING 
MITTENS 


Men’s one finger shoot- 
ing mitten of fine Italian 
black grain leather with 
good weight sport lining— 
gives freedom of action to 
the trigger finger, and for warmth 
and comfort we know of no bet- 
ter mitten. Shirred wrist enabling 





$325. 


Sizes 9 to 11 by half sizes 


you to pull glove off easily. -_ Dear Harley: 
Send m Fall 
i and Winter Cataloz FR! EE. 


would like to have the Shoot- 


ae : If y 
ing and Driving Mittens described in this 


= 
HARLEY WICKHAM CO. pe punched aokindebsuest Jak | 
THE MAIL ORDER RTING ee oe a ee ee ee i a ee ee 
GOODS SUPPLY RE AGG cc ese cteeensd Coes e868 o 6 d.0'6 & Ope 6 
Dept. FS-12 ERIE, PA.I city... .. er Peep ee ee FS-12 











for Muscular 
aches 


uick 
. re lief 
comfort 


» 


i 


rub in 


At all DRUGGISTS $ 1.25 
Send for free trial bottle 
W. F_YOUNG, Inc Springtield Mass 





O matter what am- 
munition you shoot 
—your gun’s bore always 
needs the care of Hoppe’s 
No. 9. Use it regularly. 
. Safely removes all harmful 
residues and prevents 
RUST. 

Give the working parts 
a few drops of Hoppe’s Lubricating Oil. 
Between seasons, swab bore and outside 
with Hoppe’s Gun Grease. 

Ask your Dealer. Cleaning Guide FREE. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc 
2310 N. 8th Street PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


LURE DUCKS ,,. 


into range this easy way 
Get more sport, more birds—FREE 
booklet tells how—all about use of 
DUCKLURES—famous Hollow Idaho Cedar Hand- 
Painted Blocks that add 1000 yards range to your 
gun, Write today sure! 


eet Wood Products Co. 
. 0. Jefferson City, Mo. 


ROBIN HOOD 


Or any member of your family 
would appreciate a gift of 


BOWS—ARROWS 
Archery Outfits—Hunting Arrows 


Splendidly finished; or everything needed, 

with instructions, to make your own. 
Write for FREE Catalog ‘*‘F”’ 

L. E. STEMMLER CO. Queens Village, N.Y. 

(Est. 1912) Dealers Inquiries Invited 


Send 10¢ in 
stamps for sample 
of No. 9 
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DO YOU KNOW THEM? 
Edited by FRANK L. EARNSHAW 


ALL good sportsmen realize that upon the clear understanding of the game and fish laws rests 
the success of the trip. And the problem is by no means simple. Frank L. Earnshaw, who edits 
this Department, knows more about ganie, fish and fur laws than any other man in this country. For 
many years he has compiled the Government pamphlets and posters on game laws. Mr. Earnshaw 


will ‘gladly answer questions from our readers. 


ust enclose a stamped, addressed envelope and send 


your inquiries to us. Questions are answered as accurately as possible, but it sometimes happens 

that commissions change certain provisions because of local conditions. Obviously it is impossible 

to keep in touch with such changes and therefore we cannot assume responsibility for game and 

fish law information. Field and Stream is the only magazine ever to conduct a special game law 
department, We invite you to use it freely. 


BRINGING HOME YOUR GAME 
FROM OTHER STATES 


PORTSMEN who hunt game out- 

side their States of residence are 

often perplexed in the matter of 
taking home their game killed in other 
States under nonresident licenses. Gen- 
erally a restricted amount of game is al- 
lowed to be remoyed from the State in 
which it is taken under a nonresident 
license, but this does not complete the 
problem. The sportsman’s home State 
may have something to say on the sub- 
ject. It may be necessary to obtain a per- 
mit from the game officials of his State 
to bring in the game, and then again 
there may be some home-state restrictions 
on the possession of game therein during 
the close season, or in the amount which 
may be had in possession. 

So far as migratory game birds are 
concerned—w ater fowl, coots, Wilson 
snipe, woodcock, mourning doves, rails, 
and gallinules—the Federal regulations 
permit only two days’ Federal ‘limit on 
the various species to be removed from a 
State by a single hunter in each calendar 
week during the open season. The Federal 
regulations further permit migratory 
game birds legally taken and exported 
from one State to be possessed in any 
other State during the period constituting 
the open season in the State where taken 
and the succeeding first ten days of the 
close season, if consistent with the law 
of the State into which such migratory 
game finds its destination. 

The States of Colorado, Montana, New 
Mexico, New York, North Carolina, 
Oregon, South Carolina (for resident 
game), South Dakota, Utah, and Vermont 
require permits from the State game offi- 
cials before a nonresident may export his 
game, and in Wyoming a permit from a 
justice of the peace is necessary. In some 
of the States a small fee is charged for 
such export permits. 

In Arkansas, Idaho, Louisiana, Minne- 
sota, Nebraska, New Hampshire, North 
Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Da- 
kota, Texas, Vermont, Washington, and 
Wisconsin, the game to be exported must 
be accompanied by a license coupon or 
tag, which is usually detached from the 
exporter’s license, or he must make an 
affidavit that the game in question was 
lawfully taken by himself and is not be- 
ing removed from the State for purposes 
of sale. 

In only the eight States of Alabama, 
Connecticut, Georgia, Kentucky, Mon- 
tana, Nebraska (each shipment limited to 


50 birds and not more than the possession 
limit on any one species), Tennessee (ex- 
cept from Reelfoot Lake, 25 ducks a 
season), and Wyoming may all the game 
lawfully taken by a nonresident be re- 
moved from the State. 

In Colorado and Texas the limit al- 
lowed in possession may be taken out. The 
four States of Arizona, California, Neva- 
da, and West Virginia (upland game and 
waterfowl) prohibit the export of all 
game. The other 34 States allowing ex- 
port of game by nonresident hunters re- 
strict the amount to definite numbers of 
birds or to the bag limit for a definite 
number of days. 

In all instances and irrespective of the 
provisions of State law, the amount of 
migratory game laws which may be re- 
moved by a hunter from a State in a 
single calendar week must not exceed two 
days’ Federal limit on any species, that is 
a total of 50 ducks, 16 geese, 16 brant, 
50 doves, 40 Wilson snipe or jacksnipe, 
8 woodcock, 50 coots, 50 sora, and 50 in 
all of rails (except sora) and gallinules, 
and not more than 30 of any one species 
of rails (except sora) and gallinules. 

A great many of the States allowing 
game to be removed require it to be care 
ried out openly in the personal possession 
of the nonresident licensee, but a few do 
permit shipment by common carrier. Most 
of those permitting shipment require the 
game to be labeled with the names and 
addresses of the shipper and the consignee 
and the number of each kind of game con- 
tained in the package. 


HIS is also a requirement of the Fed- 
eral Lacey Act regulating the inter- 
state transportation of game animals and of 
the Migratory Bird Treaty Act governing 
the interstate transportation of wild birds. 
The shipment of game by parcel post is 
prohibited by the laws of ‘California (ap- 
plies to intrastate shipments, export of 
game being prohibited), Idaho, New 
York, North Carolina, and Pennsylvania. 
Importation permits are required from 
State Officials to bring game into Con- 
necticut, Georgia, New York (for game 
brought. in during close season in the 
State), North Dakota, Oregon, Rhode 
Island, Vermont, and Wisconsin, and 
upon being brought into the State it 
must be tagged in Idaho, Minnesota, 
Oregon. 

In 12 States, California, Florida, IIli- 
nois, Kansas, Kentucky (squirrels, quail, 
doves), Montana (grouse, prairie chick- 
en, foolhen), Nebraska, North Carolina, 
Ohio (squirrels, rabbits, cock pheasants), 
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and Texas, the amount of game which 
may be brought in from another State is 
restricted to the same numbers allowed 
in possession on game taken in the State. 

In the District of Columbia and the 26 
States of Arkansas, Colorado, Connecticut, 
Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, New Jer- 
sey, New Mexico, New York, North Da- 
kota, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
South Carolina, Texas, Utah, Vermont, 
Virginia, Washington, West Virginia, 
Wisconsin, and Wyoming, migatory game 
birds imported from another State may 


be possessed during the full period allowed 
by the Federal regulations, namely during 
the open season in the State where taken 
and for 10 days thereafter. 

Under existing Federal regulations mi- 
gratory waterfowl taken in States having 
seasons extending through the month of 
January may be possessed until February 
10, but such waterfowl taken in States 
where the season closes after December 
31 and January 15 may be possessed only 
until January 10 and 25, respectively, but 
never in violation of the law of the State 
in which possessed. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


BACK BAY, VIRGINIA 


Qves.—Can you give me any information con- 
cerning the law of Virginia on battery and sink- 
box shooting on Back Bay, Viguemet 

C. H. SLatrery. 


Ans.—A new law was enacted at the 1928 
session of the Virginia legislature, prescribing 
licenses and restricting the number of batteries, 
sinkboxes, and mat blinds on Back Bay. A fee of 
$100 is prescribed for a battery, sinkbox, or mat 
blind, and the number is limited to not more than 
50 batteries and sinkboxes and 27 mat blinds 
actually used in 1927-28. Any license not renewed 
each year may not be reissued to another until 
the number of batteries and sinkboxes is less than 
25 and the number of mat blinds less than 11. 
The fee for a shore blind is $50. These licenses 
are obtained from the clerk of the circuit court 
of Princess Anne County, and are issued in the 
order in which applications are filed. 

It is further provided that no battery, sinkbox, 
mat blind, or other floating device, or any boat 
or tender thereof, may anchor, tie-out, or lie 
within 700 yards (except in North Bay, 200 
yards) of any licensed blind or any bli nd on shore 
not licensed which is at any time occupied by the 
owner, or member or guest of any club owning 
same, for the purpose of shooting therefrom. 

GAME AND Fisnu Law EpITor. 


RIPARIAN RIGHTS 


Ques.—I am unable to find out how much of 
the bank of a government stream belongs to that 
stream, 

LawrENCE SCHNEIDER, 


Ans.—The riparian rights on meandered lakes 
and streams and navigable waters are the most 
troublesome of legal questions in many sections of 
the country, and it is often necessary to examine 
the court decisions at length in various jurisdic- 
tions to determine the matter with certainty. With 
reference to the Mississippi River in Iowa, the 
Supreme Court of the United States has said: 

‘It appears to be the settled law of the State that 
the title of the riparian proprietors on the banks 
of the Mississippi extends only to ordinary high 
water mark, and that the shore between high and 
low water mark, as well as the bed of the river, 
belongs to the State.” (Barney v. Keokuk, 94 
U. S. 324.) From a general standpoint, riparian 
rights are extensively reviewed in a later case, 
Shively v. Bowlby, 152 U. S. 1-57. The rule 
varies in different jurisdictions, and if there is any 
controversy, it is really a question for a lawyer 
who is familiar with local laws, decisions, and 
conditions, 

GaME AnD Fisu Law Epitor. 


MOOSE HUNTING 


Qvues.—If convenient, 
the open. 
hunting in New Brunswic 


IT would like to know 

seasons and requirements for moose 

and Nova Scotia. 
E. NorQuest. 


Ans.—The New Brunswick open season on 
bull moose, having antlers with 10 or more points, 
is from October 1 to November 30. Non-resident 
license fee, $50; limit, one a season. In Nova 
Scotia, bull moose, October 16 to November 15, 
except that they may not be taken on Cape 
Breton Island. Non-resident license fee, $50; 
limit, one a season. 

GAME AND Fisu Law Ep1tTor, 


EXPORT OF WATERFOWL 


Qves.—I am counting on hunting waterfowl 
in some of the Southern States this fall, and 
would like to get a line on the matter of bringing 
my game back home. Can you ner me? 

S. B. McKnicurt. 


Ans.—A great many of the States allow non- 
resident hunters the privilege of exporting a 
portion of the game taken under their licenses. 
The Federal regulations on migratory birds per- 
mit the remova ai from a State of not to exceed 
two days’ limit of migratory game birds a calen- 
dar week; that is, so far as waterfowl are con- 
cerned, 50 ducks, 16 geese, 16 brant, provided 
such removal is allowed under State law. The 
Federal law also prohibits shipment or transporta- 
tion of any wild Birds contrary to State law, and 
all containers of migratory birds taken from one 


State to another must be marked to show the 
number and kind included therein. 

Packages containing non-migratory game birds 
must be marked to p Ben the nature of the con- 
tents, and both migratory and non-migratory 
shipments must show the names and addresses of 
consignor and consignee. Summaries of the laws 
of the various States in this regard are contained 
in the annual game law bulletin of the U. S. 
Department_of Agriculture, which may be had 
from your Congressman or Senator. 

GaME AND Fisu Law EpiTor. 


DEER LEGISLATION 


Ques. —Can you advise me the tendency of 
this year’s State legislation in the matter of 
deer protection? 

Geo. C. HavenNeR. 


Ans.—Only nine States held legislative sessions 
this year, of which four enacted changes in their 
laws on deer hunting. Of these, Kentucky ex- 
tended the term protection on deer until 1932 
Massachusetts lengthened the open season on p ont 
from one to two weeks (Dec. 3-15); New York, 
which heretofore restricted deer hunting to the 
Adirondack region and 8 additional counties, pre- 
scribed an open season throughout the balance of 
the State from November 1 to 15, inclusive, on 
deer having horns not less than three inches long; 
and New Jersey afforded additional protection 
to young deer by prohibiting the killing of bucks 
with horns less than three inches long. Formerly 
the killing of deer with horns merely visible above 
the —. was permitted in the State. 

The Board of Game Commissioners in Pennsyl- 
vania =a regulations on deer hunting which 
permit only antlerless deer weighing not less than 

50 needs ag after the entrails are removed to be 
killed. Deer hunting in the State is also restricted 
to residents under a special $2 license this season. 

Game AND FisH Law EpiTor. 


GROUSE HUNTING 


Ques.—Now that New York has closed the 
State to grouse, hunting, where am I going to get 
my hunting in this section this fall? 

Ep. JArBoer. 


Ans.—Grouse seasons are provided by law in 
the States of Vermont (October 1 to 31), New 
Hampshire and Maine (each October 1 to Novem- 
ber 30), Connecticut (October 8 to November 23), 
New Jersey (November 10 to December 15, ex- 
cept in Essex, Hunterdon, Mercer, Middlesex, 
Monmouth, Somerset, and Union Counties which 
are closed until 1932), and Pennsylvania (October 
15 to November 30—hunting restricted to Thurs- 
day, Friday, and Saturday of each week). 
Massachusetts, New York, North Dakota, and 
Saskatchewan closed the season on ruffed grouse 
this year. 

Game anv Fisu Law EpirTor. 


ALASKA BEAVER 


Ques.—Will you please adyise me if beaver 
and marten trapping is allowed in Alaska this 


coming season? 
Dae W. Lona. 
Ans.—No, the season closed entirely 
throughout the Territory a “both beavers and 
martens. As a matter of fact the season has 
been closed in Alaska on beaver and marten for 
several years, except for a short open season on 
beavers in certain sections last year. Owing to 
the great amount of poaching under previous 
close seasons and in order to clear up the situation 
and get a new start, a system of tagging skins 
was Sovieed and put in force last year along with 
the short open season allowed at that time. Here- 
after untagged beaver skins in the Territory will 
be subject to seizure. 
Game AnD Fisu Law EpiTor. 


NORTH CAROLINA QUAIL 


Qves.—It would be a favor to me if you would 
advise me regarding the requirements for a non- 
resident to hunt quail in North a a? 

ae weed. 

Ans.—The quail season in ine Carolina is 
from December 1 to March 1; limit, 10 a day. 
Non-resident license, $15.25, ‘under which two 
days’ limit may be exported upon obtaining a per- 
mit from the Department of Conservation and 
Development, Raleigh. 

GaMeE anv Fisn Law Eprtor. 


(END OF GAME AND FISH LAWS) 





Wears Like Cowhide 
Feels Like Chamois 





Wears like leather, soft as suede, warm as 
a coal fire and looks like a million dollars . . . 
that’s BUCK SKEIN. 

And no matter how often you wash it, 
or how hard you grind the dirt in, your 
Buck Skein will come out of the tub even 
smoother and mellower . . . looking more like 
leather every time. 

Big and comfortable. Buckskin tan color. 
Coat style, collar attached. Two big- fisted 
flap pockets. Double-sewn seams that can't 
rip. 


MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


If your Buck Skein shrinks, if it fades, if the 
texture scuffs up, if you're not 100% satisfied, 
get your money back . . . no matter how long 
you've worn it. Our Gold-Bond Guarantee assures 
you this protection. 


BUCK SKEIN JACKET 
Windproof and $550 


Rainproof. Double 
weight Buck Skein 
for double wear. 
All-wool knitted 
springy belt. Two, 
large, over-sized 
flap pockets. 


ASK YOUR DEALER 


for a genuine BUCK 
SKEIN. If he is all sold 
out, mail coupon below 
enclosing price of 
your Buck Skein Shirt 
or Jacket, and I'll send 
yours prepaid, myself. 


Ge Stour. Te 





‘Buck Skein les, 
© Lustberg, Nast & Co., Inc., Makers 


\ Devt. ci, = Broadway, New York City 
. See that I (Check Here) 


- A Buck cute Shirt at $3.50 
A Buck Skein Jacket at $5.50 
im) 


FREE—Family Album 
> Neck Band Size 


check (J or 


:. Here’s 


my money order () 
<, Name 


, Address 
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BEAN'S °::> 
HUNTING SHOE 


Light as a 
moccasin 
with pro- 
tection of 
a heavy 
hunting 
boot. 






















Price with 
and without 
heels 


8-inch, $5.85 
10-inch, $7.35 
12-inch, $8.85 


Non-slip sole 
35c extra 






Send for Fall Catalog 


L. L. BEAN, 243 Main St., Freeport, Me. 











For Christmas! 





DODO TARGET 


Automatic—for .22 Firearms 


This famous Crosman “Dodo” puts a new 
thrill into target shooting. Hang it anywhere 

in the cellar, attic, on a post in the yard. 
Weighs only 3% Ibs., is 4” by 10” over-all 
and is fashioned from 4” armor plate. 

Fascinating sport for everybody. Shoot 
each dodo and they fall down out of sight. 
Then hit the target and they all spring au- 
tomatically hack into position 

Get one today at your dealer’s, or, if his 
supply is exhausted, we will send one postage 

paid upon receipt of your check or money 
ontet for $3.75. Money back if not satisfied. 


CROSMAN ARMS CO. 


412 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y. 

















Pat. Aug. 19, 1924> 

BILL DARTON’S 
Merrymeeting Bay Duck and 
Goose Strap 


will hold your live decoys. Made from special 
leather equipped with rustless swivel and eyelet 
Duck straps $3.75 per dozen; $2.00 half dozen 
Goose straps $5.70 per dozen; $3.25 half dozen. 
Postage paid 
Dealers ask for circulars and prices 


W. B. DARTON, 24 Clifton St., Portland, Me. 
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CONSTRUCTING THE SIT-UP 
SINK-BOX 
(Continued from page 37) 
8d. galvanized iron, 2 lbs. 6d. galvanized 
iron, 1 lb. 10d. galvanized iron, 1 Ib. 34” 
coppered wire for lead strips, 1% lbs. 8 oz. 
tacks for canvas and gingham. 

Rings: 1 ring, 1%” galvanized iron, 
for junction of bridle ropes with bow 
anchor rope. 

Cleats: 3 cleats, 4” galvanized iron, to 
hold bow bridle ropes and stern anchor 
ropes. 

Rope: 75 ft. of 18-thread, for bow and 
stern anchors and bridle ropes. 20 ft. of 
12-thread, to hold triangular pieces of 
splash canvas, bow and stern. 

The successive steps of construction of 
a sit-up sink-box may be set down as 
follows: 

Lay out the plan of the cockpit, in full 
size, on a smooth floor or large sheet of 
paper. 

Frém the plan thus laid out, bevel the 
edges of the bottom board of the cockpit 
in the way required by the slant of the 
side boards. See that the bottom board is 
set at the proper slant, with the foot end 
30 inches below the proposed deck level 
and the head end 24 inches below the deck 
level. This slope is for drainage and for 
the comfort of the shooter by letting his 
feet be low and avoiding a right- angled 
bend at the hip joint. 

Bend and nail strips of 1” x 2” into the 
shape required for the top of the cockpit. 
This strip is to form a gunwale lying 
outside of the hull of the cockpit, and so 
should be made 2 inches larger than the 
inside dimensions of the cockpit. As the 
side boards meet this gunwale strip at an 
angle, it must be properly beveled. 

Level up this gunwale strip with a spirit- 
level. As the top of this gunwale strip is 
to be nailed to the bottom of the deck, the 
thickness of the latter must be allowed for. 
The stern end of the gunwale will there- 
fore be 29 inches above the bottom of the 
floor board, and the bow end of the gun- 
wale 23 inches above the bottom of the 
floor board. This allows fora tight joint 
of 1 inch around the cockpit at the deck 
level, and permits of nailing the cockpit 
to the deck in two dimensions for ad- 
ditional strength. 


EXT work down the side pieces of 

the cockpit into proper shape, and 
nail them firmly into position on the bottom 
boardand gunwale. Before nailing together, 
lay in each joint a strip of canton flannel 
which has been soaked in white lead. This 
will insure the joint being water-tight. 
Be sure that nails are driven in squarely, 
and not on a slant. Continue fitting and 
placing the strips until the sides of the 
cockpit are finished. Now strengthen the 
inside junction of sides and bottom by 
1” x 2” battens fitted accurately and 
nailed strongly. Also put similar battens 
along the walls of the cockpit about half- 
way below the deck level. Bevel the batten 
toward the bow end for greater comfort 
for the shooter’s back. 

Lay the transverse carlings in the posi- 
tion shown by the plan. Lightly nail the 
four outer boards of the deck, two on each 
side, to the carlings. 

Saw out the three inner deck boards in 
such a way that they will give an opening 
to fit around the top of the cockpit when 
these boards are in position. This is done 
by tracing on them the outline of the in- 
verted cockpit. The boards should be 
sawed a shade smaller than the marked 
opening, so as to allow for the flare at 
the top of the cockpit. Fit the cut boards 
in place on the deck and saw through the 
carlings that extend across the opening. 
These carlings must again be sawed out 


on their inner ends so as to receive the 
1” x 2” strip forming the gunwale of the 
cockpit. 

Take off the sawed deck planks and fit 
the cockpit into position. The sides of the 
gunwale rest on and abut against the 
notched ends of the carlings, and the top 
of the gunwale abuts against the bottom 
of the deck planks when the latter are in 
position. Nail the cockpit to the ends of the 
sawed carlings. The third carling from the 
bow end, of white oak, should lie against 
the bow end of the cockpit. Its edge should 
be properly beveled for smooth contact. 
Bolt the cockpit to it. The same applies 
to the sixth carling, of white oak, at the 
rear of the cockpit. Bolts are put in with 
heads inside the box. They should be set 
in white lead, and their nuts set on washers 
drawn over white lead stripping. 

Put back the three loose center boards 
and see that they fit snugly about the cock- 
pit. Give the tongue and groove joints a 
dressing of white lead. Put a strip of 
canton flannel, soaked in white lead, along 
the gunwale of the cockpit. Put the three 
central planks back into position and nail 
them firmly to the carlings and to the gun- 
wale strip. Then drive nails horizontally 
from the inside of the cockpit into the 
adjoining deck boards. Readjust the four 
outer planks, lead their joints, and nail 
them in place. 


AW off any projecting ends of the side 

boards of the cockpit, and dress them 
down all around so that they will be flush 
with the top of the deck. 

Cut out the deck planks, as shown on 
the drawing, to make the four locker 
openings, and under each make a strong 
slatwork box. These box lockers are for 
iron ballast. This form of sink-box has so 
much air space that a large amount of bal- 
last is necessary for submergence of the 
deck to water-level. Provide the locker 
covers with hinges or thumb fasteners to 
hold them flush with the deck. 

Nail a strip of 2” x 2” x 9’ across the 
carlings underneath the deck, one on each 
side, with its inner edge one foot from the 
side edge of the deck. Bolt pieces of 2” x 
4” x 30” to these longitudinal pieces and 
to the transverse carlings as the uprights 
of the cockpit support. Nail transverse 
pieces of 2” x 4” x 66” across the ends of 
the vertical supports just mentioned. Then 
bolt the two longitudinal pieces of 2” x 
4” x 9 to the vertical and transverse 
pieces just mentioned. The rear end of the 
cockpit should receive the direct support 
of one of these crosspieces. The above 
forms a crating under the deck about the 
cockpit. This protects the cockpit from 
injury and gives a firm rectangular base 
on which the whole outfit may rest without 
strain when hoisted aboard the launch 
tender. 

Give the whole woodwork two heavy 
coats of paint, of a color to match the 
water. 

If the deck planking is to be covered 
with canvas, this is now done. See that 
the covers for the ballast lockers are can- 
vased separately to permit their opening. 
Note should be made that if the planking 
is to be canvased it is not necessary to 
have the deck boards tongued and grooved. 
In fact, it is better not to have them that 
way, as they may swell and warp a bit 
as the result of wetting. 

The lead spray strips are now nailed 
on the deck. Nailing is done with 34-inch 
coppered wire nails. A leather strip half 
an inch wide run under the nail heads 
renders the job more lasting. Nailing is 
done along the inner side of the lead strip, 
so that when turned up the concavity lies 
outward. 

The next step consists in making the 
wing of planking, as shown in the plan. 
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No directions seem necessary. If the deck 
is canvased, this plank wing should be 
canvased also. 

The next step consists in making the 
seven light skeleton wings of strips and 
battens already cut to length. The strongest 
construction is with laps of the full width 
of the material. Note that the external 
slat of the bow wing and the external and 
internal slats of the stern wing are of 4” 
width for greater strength to hold the an- 
chor ropes. 

After the slat wings are made, they 
are painted and covered by gingham on 
the side that is to be uppermost. The 
gingham is held in place by tacks, with 
seine twine wound from head to head to 
prevent the cloth from rusting through and 
tearing out. 

The wings are then hinged to the deck, 
as shown in the plan. This hinging must 
be done very strongly to prevent the wings 
from working loose. Wagon bolts are used, 
six bolts to each hinge, and the nuts 
screwed up on washers. The stern wing 
and the four side wings present no diffi- 
culty in hinging. Simple strap hinges, 
bolted on top, allow the wings to fold 
inward smoothly. The other wings require 
special hinges which are so placed that 
the wings will fold in and lie flat on 
each other without strain. 

The ropes to hold the four corner can- 
vas splash curtains are now put into 
position. The curtains themselves are 
sewed to these guy-ropes and tacked to 
the wings. 

The cleats to hold the bow bridle and 
stern anchor are put on. 

A false removable bottom for the cock- 
pit, made of 7%” stuff and cleated below 
with material of the same thickness, is 
desirable to raise the shooter above any 
wetness from splash or rain, distribute 
strain on the true bottom, and add to the 
warmth of the shooter. This false floor 
should not cover the stern fifteen inches, 
to give more foot space and form a well 
from which water may be sponged out. 

The whole deck, cockpit, wing surface 
and canvas splash curtains are now painted 
the color of the water in which the box 
is to be used. 


BACK YARD DUCKS 
(Continued from page 15) 
hind them. The decoys were blown off the 
ponds, but the ducks didn’t mind. They 
wanted to get out of that wind. 

At two o'clock I had fifteen big sprigs, 
nearly all males; so I looped them on my 
duck strap and called it a day. Roy was 
doing as well, perhaps better, down in his 
blind. I think he killed a limit in less than 
two hours. 

Between my blind and the club-house 
is nearly a half mile of low brush, tules 
and salt grass, with several inches of 
water over it all. As I staggered along 
with my back-load of ducks, dozens of 
sprig, widgeon and spoonbills jumped out 
of that grass, never over ten yards away. 
I could have killed fifty birds in that half 
mile of slogging. They had fallen into that 
cover away from the wind, and they could 
not hear me until I was almost upon them. 

Man, what a chance for the jump- 
shooter! But I never fired a shot at any 
of them. I had all I wanted. Lady would 
look at the flaring bird, glance up at me 
wonderingly, and go ahead. I guess we 
both had enough, and for once in my life 
I put the old gun away in moth balls for 
the season without a sigh of regret. I’ve 
shot all over this old state, from the 
Suisan Marshes to the Salton Sea, which 
gave me a range of approximately 800 
miles, but I never had much luck. You 
see, I had never looked into the back yard 
of my own city. 
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Everything to comple- 
ment the out-door sports- 
man; Hunting, Fishing and 
Camping equipment and supplies. 
Christmas selections made here have 
the approval of seasoned out-of-doors men. 
Our catalogues and Postal service will help you 
shop comfortably at home. Send for catalogue: 
Guns —Tackle— Camping—Dog Furnishings. 


VON LENGERKE & DETMOLD Inc. 


EH. SCHAUFFLER, President 


349 MADISON AVE., ‘NEW YORK 
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The Perfect Waterproof Suit 








TNustrating 
one-piece suit 





Also made in TWO pieces 
DUCK-HUNTERS and other Sportsmen 


Keep dry in the worst rain. This one- or two- 
plece Suit slips over your regular clothes. The 
Hood Collar protects the neck and head. 


NO BUTTONS OR HOOKS 


Pull the string of the Hookless Fastener up or 
down to open or close. Cloth is made of a 
sheet of pure rubber vuleanized between two 
layers of cloth. Weight 3 Ibs. If your dealer 
does not stock the RUBBER-ALL yet, order 
direct from us. Send check or money order 





an atlive man ever wore 


EAUTIFUL, lustrous tan or gray fabric...a super 
shirt of Kodiak Flannel...made only from the 
wool of eight-months-old Merino lambs of a spec- 
ial strain...an exclusive cloth...tailoring that 
matches it...A real man’s COMFORT Shirt that 
isn’t a bit hard to look at! Order yours now. 


Price $7.50, in a distinctive gift package 
MAIL THIS COUPON 
Black, Manufacturing Co., Seattle, U. S. A. 




















for $15.00 (either one- or two-piece). State Sead...........J Kodiak Shirts. Here's my check at seven 
Sie of alex tans coe teh, a fifty for each shirt. Colors wanted : (scenes ) tan. 
Booklet free upon request Corse) Btays Cuero) tam plaid. (........-) gray plaid. 
THE RUBBER-ALL co. My Weight ssssereseesensssessosens My White Collar Size........ccssccsssssssssssssssss 
35 W. 25th Street New York || MY Nam 
My Address. 
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LOG CABIN CORNERS 


By Frank E. Brimmer 

Author of “Loy Cabins, Lodges, and 
Clubhouses” 

ORE would build simple log 
cabin shelters in the woods or 
along the lakeshore if it were not 
for a certain fear of the out- 
come of attempting one feature. This 
draw-back is the cabin corner. Who has 
not stood with awe before the expert ax- 
nanship of some hardy pioneer woodsman 
ae built his frontier domicile of eternal 
pine logs, and wished to good- 
that he, the observer, 


ness 





This department is intended to be a com- 
mon meeting ground for campers, wood- 
crafters and nature lovers. Kinks and ideas 
concerning the trails and woods, and nature 
notes are welcomed for publication. 

Questions will be answered when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











are absolutely symmetrical, which, of 
course, is seldom the case. But if it were, 
it would still not be absolutely essential to 
cut the corners so precisely that each log 
just nicely rested upon the one below. 
Fact is, in good cabin building, there is 


Diagrams showing how to construct log cabin corners 


always a crack between the logs of from 
a quarter of an inch to two inches or even 
in exceptional cases even more. Good 
chinking takes care of this, and once the 
crack is covered no one remembers it is 
there. Sort of “sight unseen. 

In building any type of log cabin, with 
logs either horizontal or vertical, a some- 
what better job may be accomplished by 
slightly hewing a flat surface—little more 
than chopping off the bark—on what is to 
be the top and bottom sides of the log 
when it is built into the wall. With ex- 
ceptionally crooked logs it may be neces- 
sary to draw a chalk line and 
even up the contacting surfaces 





could hew out such wonderful 
corners? Rightly done, there is 
nothing that lends a genuine 
rustic and backwoodsy ap- 
pearance comparable with at- 
tractive log corners. 

In fact there is little diffi- 
culty to building a forest camp 
of logs with this one exception. 
And like most other difficulties, 
once understood, it is not 
legerdemain to chop out the 


in this manner; but this is ex- 
ceptional. Flattening the logs 
where they come together does 
give more stability to the struc- 
ture, although for a single 
story cabin this may hardly 
be called for; and of course, 
the better the logs are fitted 
in the first place, the less one 
must depend upon chinking of 
whatever kind to make the 
building warm, free from 





log ends and build up a likely- 
looking cabin. Furthermore, 
there are a’number of cabin 
corners that require almost no 
skill with saw or ax, and these 
are almost as simple as work- 
ing with sawed lumber. Still 
other types of camps, such as 
the vertical log cabin, require 
no consideration at all for the 
four corners more than for the 
four walls themselves, which 


drafts, and weatherproof. 


T is obvious that if the cabin 

is built from the ground up 
with the single-notch joint, one 
pair of logs will always be 
somewhat higher than the other 
pair; which need present little 
difficulty. In fact this condition 
will only need reckoning with 
at the sills and eaves. 

Most cabins are constructed 





is next to nil. 

One of the oldest and best 
corners is the  single-notch 
(Fig. 1) where on the lower 
side of each end of the log a 
rounded section is cut away 
just right to fit the log in place. 
Roughly, this notch is hewn 
one-half the size of the log, 
that is, its diameter. Actually, 
this cut is not quite as deep as 


with only two real sill logs, 

and the space between the half- 
raised pair and the ground is 
“filled” by rolling into this 
space a small log just about 
right to close the gap. 

On certain kinds of cabins 
it is better to miter-joint the 
four sill logs, thus keeping 
them all tight to the ground. 
At the eaves, where also one 





that, for one must allow for 
the fact that most logs are not 
exactly true, straight, or free 
from knots, warps, burls, and 
other blemishes. 

Before one has actually built 
a log cabin he has the idea that 
the logs along the wall must 
lie one upon the other “just 
so,” perfectly exact. This is be- 
cause one has the subconscious 
notion that all suitable trees 











pair of logs is slightly higher 
than the other, a small log, 
or a half-log (that is, one the 
size of the wall logs split in 
half) may be worked into the 
gap. 

Another corner that is fre- 
quently seen in the woods, es- 
pecially at old lumber camps, 
is the double-notch (Fig. 2) 
where instead of one cut at 
each end of the logs, there are 
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ours for years of real comfort! 

















Full Protection 


We guarantee Stags waterprocf, be- 
cause of their unique construction 
and the waterproofed flannel from 
which they're cut. The entire back 
is double. Notice the full cape which 
extends clear around front and back. 
The vertical side flaps shown are the 
Openings to 
pocket No. 8, 
the big fellow 
that takes u 

the wholebac 

of the garment 
and holds as 
much as an or- 
dinary knap- 


sack. 








Keep warm and dry—always! Enjoy body freedom/ 


HETHER YOU'RE FIGHTING A GAMEY TROUT Of 

‘“‘muskie,’’ whether you're shooting upland 
birds, packing in a deer, or waiting for sunrise in a 
duck blind, you might just as well be 
warm and dry. This famous Hirsch-Weis 
Stag is wares. rainproof, coldproof— 
yet gives perfect body freedom. 


Originally designed for sturdy timber 
cruisers in the West’s big woods. Now it 


has enthusiastic favor of outdoor men DPDegr Santa Claus: 


everywhere. Please omit cigars 
Made of 24-0z. all-wool Oregon 4&n4 ties and bring 
flannel, treated by the Hirsch-Weis process 
and guaranteed waterproof. Plenty of 


muscle room around chest and shoulders. 


for Christmas. 


P.S. I know a lot 
of other boys who 
feel the same way. 





Confidential to dealers: Wirsch-Weis Stags are popular with outdoor — 
everywhere, and SELL. We co-operate fully with dealers. Write for mead 





me one of these Stags 


Eight roomy Fagen including a big one clear 
across the back fo 
have you. 


r grub, game, equipment or ‘‘what 
" Convertible collar, double sleeves, adjust- 
able cuffs. Full double back, and over all 
a full cape extending front and back, cut 
in one piece with the outer sleeves. 


Colors: Red plaid, brown plaid, forestry 
green, solid navy blue, bright hunters’ red 
and green plaid. Breeches to match first 
four colors. The Hirsch-Weis label appears 
on all genuine Stags. 


Ask your dealer to show you the Hirsch- 
Weis Stag. If hecannot supply you, order di- 
rect from us. Weship prepaid to any point in 
the United States, ‘Mexico or po 


HIRSCH-WEIS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
237 Burnside Street, Portland, Oregon 


Gentlemen: 
] Please mail me a Stag in............uessesse+--COl0r, 
My height Ue vsocrtsncinnitaten . weight » chest........... - Tenclose $12.50. 


(Add 1097p for chest sizes 50 or 52.) 
C) Please send me free Stag booklet. 





Address.. aw ; 
Bibeln 6 ea is cccenccissinesssctenisanns 
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Nature’s Trump Card 
Is Health 


And a good “assist”, in the game of 
life, is wholesome food. 


When you go out in the open fresh 
air, for health and an appetite, pack 
your lunch in a Globe Kit, sturdy 
built of metal, equipped with 2 quart 
size Globe Vacuum Bottles. 

Price complete with money back 
guarantee $4.50 each—west of Mis- 
sissippi $5.00 each. 


Globe Vacuum BottleCo. 


Newfield, New Jersey 











~ Among those 


presents 


RIGHT up in the front rank 
of things to give for Christ- 
mas put Eveready Flash- 
lights. Not only because 
that’s one of the easiest and 
most successful ways out of 
the Christmas-gift dilemma. 
but hecause it’s the sensible 
thing to do. 

Everybody, from six to 
sixty, wants a genuine Ever- 
eady. Not just “a flashlight,” 
but a genuine Eveready. Yes, 
it’s important to insist on 
this point. Genuine Ever- 
eadys have ALL the newest 
and best features. There are 
models and types for every 
possible purpose. 

This year, brighten the 
lives of all to whom you give. 
Start them right with the 
flashlight habit, that national 
movement to save skinned 
shins, banged heads and 
ripped clothes. Give them 
the world’s best portable 
light-maker—a genuine Ever- 
eady Flashlight. 





NEW CATALOG OF 
ARMY GOODS BARGAINS 
Shirts, Pants, Boots, 

Shoes, Blankets, Tents, 
uns, Harness, Tools, Ete. 
Government’s sacrifice saves 





you money. Writefor copy, 
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two. One is almost exactly opposite the 
other. This is an easier corner for the 
novice to tackle because it allows twice as 
much leeway for error correction. If the 
log being placed does not quite fit, for 
instance, merely raise it enough to chop 
out the notch in the bed log where it is 
being fitted. 

The double-notch is not quite as per- 
manent as the single, for water and snow 
easily work moisture into the upward- 





Auxiliary poles set as chinking 


facing cut and so tend to make the logs 
rot more quickly. It is obvious that the 
single-notch, being cut in the under side 
only, forms a sort of protective roof and 
so excludes rain and snow. Of course this 
can also be prevented in the double-notch 
joint by using cement to fill the up-facing 
chinks that might catch moisture. 

A type of log cabin corner that is not 
only easy, but also allows the tiers to go 
up in even pairs, is the V-notch (Fig. 3) 
where alternating log ends project. For 
the man who does not care to rest his 
chances too much upon the use of the ax, 
this is also an excellent kind of joint, for 
a saw can be used to point the non-project- 
ing end as well as cut out the receiving 
notch in the other log. Of course an ax 
can be used for both. First point the log, 
and then saw the notch in the other to 
accommodate the angle of the wedge- 
shaped end. 

Iron spikes secure the joints together. 
A neater method is to use dowels, how- 
ever the spikes are much quicker and 
should serve for all ordinary purposes. 
Six or eight inch iron spikes, two driven 
at an angle into each joint, make a very 
presentable job. 


ANY old time settlers’ cabins were 
built of semi-squared logs (Fig. 4) 
making a neat joint of either single or double 
type ; however, it is rather unlikely that the 
amateur will want to take the extra time 
to square out his logs. Just the same, this 
is a very good type of corner to have in 
mind and when logs are softwood, or very 
large, or rather warped, hewing them 
something like railroad ties will serve 
to make them become a much better wall. 
Frequently in the oldtime cabins one sees 
no projecting corners at all, the logs hav- 
ing been simply half-jointed together 
without projections, and this was likely 
done because it saved two or three feet 
in log length, also the squared logs gave 
stability to the walls so that no locking 
joint was required. When you stop to 
think about it, the jointed corners of a 
cabin are its backbone, they keep it stand- 
ing upright by holding the logs securely 
against rolling under stress. 
One of the easiest corners to build is 
the rounded half-joint (Fig. 5) where at 


each end the log is chopped away just 
enough to rest in position and be spiked 
securely. In case logs have been squared, 
this half-joint makes a very smooth job; 
but it is a good joining also for round 
timbers. 

This is also a good one-man joint; sim- 
ple, easily chopped, fitted with the mini- 
mum of effort. It has the advantage of 
keeping out rain and snow. While perhaps 
not as picturesque as the single- or dou- 
ble-joint, it certainly conserves material, 
which is frequently a consideration. Dowel 
pins will undoubtedly make a more per- 
manent half-joint than iron spikes. 

A rather modern log wall corner is 
made from a timber trough (Fig. 6) and 
is frequently foundin North Carolina, Flor- 
ida and other points in the southeast. The 
trough is made from two timbers spiked 
together, using a two-by-four and a two- 
by-six. 

ITH the two-by-four spiked against 

the two-by-six, you have a neat 
trough with four inch faces against which 
the log ends are rested and spiked. With 
sawed timber available, this is one of the 
easiest and neatest corners to make, and 
requires almost no ax work to fit. 

The trough is made the height of the 
log walls, and the building at once started, 
placing butt to top as the logs go up. 
Windows and doors are sawed out with 
a cross-cut after the walls are up to the 
height of the opening. Loose ends where 
openings are cut out are held in place by 
two-by-fours spiked into place. These also 
form a rough door or window frame. 

When this corner is completed, a small 
log is placed upright in the channel at 
each corner of the building, thus almost 
entirely hiding the trough from view. Four 
inch face boards, a sort of casing, can be 
nailed to the edges of the trough and thus 
completely hide it as well as serve to 
hold the vertical corner post in place. 

A much more unsatisfactory, but simi- 
lar, corner is built without using a trough 





oa - =e wv a Ages ee Z 
Upright log construction eliminates cor- 
ner troubles 


at all, the wall logs are simply toe-nailed 
to the corner post (Fig. 7) and while 
this is a rapid way to throw up a cabin, 
it does not have a very rigid backbone. 

In any style of horizontal log cabin, the 
use of auxiliary poles (Fig. 8) not only 
serves to give the building greater stabili- 
ty, but also may be all the chinking you 
will need, thus serving a double-purpose. 
Such construction will be quite weathers 
proof. 
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MAKING UP THE COT 
By Col. R. R. Raymond 


OR those who sleep cold on an ordi- 

nary folding camp cot, the following 
method of making up the bed may be in- 
teresting. I have used it for many years 
in my hikes in the West, when marching 
with troops; and as I have never seen any 
other army officer prepare his bed in just 
the same way, I believe that it is not gen- 
erally known. 

One is apt to feel the cold more from 
below than from above, due to the fact 
that the weight of the body squeezes the 
air out of the blankets underneath the 
body. The cross section of the bed shown 























Diagram showing how to fold blankets in 
making up the cot 


in the figure herewith exhibits a means of 
overcoming this trouble. 

Let us suppose that we have five 
blankets. Blanket No. 1 is spread on the 
cot with one edge along the edge of the 
cot, while the rest of the blanket is allowed 
to drop to the ground along the other edge 
of the cot, as shown. Blanket No. 2 is then 
spread in the same way, but in the opposite 
direction, so as to hang down on the other 
side of the cot. Blanket No. 3 is folded in 
three parts, like an official letter, and laid 
on the cot for a pad. Of course a made-up 
bed pad may be used instead of a blanket, 
or a cotton quilt may fill the bill in the 
same way. Newspapers may be placed in 
or under the pad to great advantage. 

Blankets Nos. 4 and 5 are added, being 
spread just like Nos. 1 and 2. Now fold 
No. 5 back over the cot as shown by the 
dotted line, being sure to leave plenty of 
slack along the edge of the cot. A good- 
sized blanket should have perhaps eighteen 
inches of its length hanging down over the 
foot of the cot. Neatly fold this back on 
top of the feet, or where the feet will be 
in using the bed. 

Next fold No. 4 and No. 5, and neatly 


tuck the surplus length wnder the feet. 


OS. 2 and 1 are treated in the same 
way as Nos. 5 and 4, respectively,and 
the whole forms a sleeping bag which will 
not admit drafts and will not kick apart. 
Of course a sheet may be added, if de- 
sired. Also a pillow, but a pillow may be 
improvised by placing folded underwear 
under the blankets at the head of the cot, 
or by turning the surplus length of blanket 
No. 3 under at the head. It is well to 
spread a cotton cloth or a smooth face 
towel over the blankets for the face to 
rest upon, such cover being well tucked 
under, or pinned, to hold its place. 

A large hot-water bottle pushed down 
to the southwest corner of this bed will 
be found a delightful bunk mate on a cold 
night, and the water will feel good to wash 
in when the less foresighted members of 
the party are breaking the ice in their 
water pails in the morning. I’ve been there. 
This source of extra warmth is worth 
more than many times its weight of addi- 
tional covers, but such extreme measures 
are not ordinarily required for summer 
touring. 

In cool weather one should know how to 
utilize every bit of his bedding, making it 
work for him to contribute to his comfort. 
There is no fun in sleeping cold. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
NEIL W. NORTHEY EXPLAINS “PITCH 


Campinc Epiror: 

In the May issue of Fietp anp Stream there 
appeared an article on footwear and shoes. This 
article contained a recipe for w aterproofing shoes, 
In part it said: “... into Y% pint of pine tar 
put 2 ounces of pitch tears.” 

have tried to buy these “tears” but nobody 
seems to know what they are. At different places 
1 was told they had ail kinds of pitch, but no 

“tears”. I bought some vine pitch which I 
thought might be the same thing, but after apply- 
ing to my shoes as per directions the waterproof- 
ing has not thoroughly soaked into the leather 
after a week in a warm attic. 

If you would tell me where I was wrong or 
explain the formula better I would be much 
obliged. 

Tueopore RosiNnson. 

Ans. —Your letter inquiring about “pitch 
tears’’, which were mentioned in my article, Two 
Feet Make One Grouch in the May Fietp AnD 
Stream, has been referred to me for reply. 

Pitch tears are the little drops of soft pitch 
that ooze from the sides of fir, spruce, pine and 
other evergreen trees, and especially where a 
scar has been made on the trunk. I called them 
tears because of their resemblance to the product 
of the lachrymal glands. 

Almost any kind of pitch found in the woods 
will do for the water-proofing, but the tears are 
to be preferred because they are a thick liquid. 
therefore do not harden the leather like dried 
resin pitch; and as they are fresh, they are free 
from dust and other foreign matter which soon 
sticks to and fills old pitch. 

I note that you had trouble with the preparation 
not drying. My guess would be that your pitch 
was too dry, in which case you probably used 
twice too much. Only enough is needed to give 
the pine tar a little body to help fill the pores 
of the leather, yet not stiffen it too much. Or you 
may have applied too much; or the preparation 
may not have been hot enough when it was ap- 
plied. It should be kept on the stove while the 
Seping is done, and kept as hot as the hand — 
bear. Then, if too much has not been used, 
if the shoes are held over heat, the uinipoaelinn 
should soak in within a short time. 

Maybe your shoes have been oiled, in which 
case the tar cannot enter the leather as it other- 
wise would. I suggest that you remove the surplus 
from the surface with a cloth and kerosene. 

Nem. W. Nortuey. 


THE eee y CHESTNUT a MAY 
E RESUSCITATE 
Ep1Tor Pe. & Stream: 

As your readers may know, the valuable Ameri- 
can chestnut tree (Castanea americana, our 
best tree in many respects) was destroyed by 
blight over the whole nation some years ago. 
While spending part of this summer in rural 
New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania, a 
number of friends asked me about the hope that 
the tree might be revived, and therefore I gladly 
give you the attached letter. 

Anyone can do a great service for America, 
and for the protection of Nature, by recovering 
this noble tree; so straight and tall, so beautiful, 
so permanent in its wood value; guard the 
sprouts, save the seed and communicate with the 
Federal government as requested. 

I myself visited many old stumps and saw the 
sprouts coming up around them. It would be a 
good idea to put up a sign on the stump, and say 
that the United States government requests its 
protection, both by the owner and by the public. 
School teachers might well convey this informa- 
tion to their pupils. Kiwanis, Boys’, Girls’, 
Women’s clubs, Rotarians, athletic clubs, Elks 
and other service and patriotic bodies might well 
assist in restoring to America perhaps its great- 
est tree; its lost tree, as matters now stand. 

Joun Stuart THoMpPson, 
United States Dept. of Agriculture 
Bureau of Plant a aated 

Washington, 


SAVING THE CHESTNUT TREE 


Dr. Joun Stuart THomPson: 

With reference to your recent letter to this de- 
partment, the American chestnut tree is not 
likely to be exterminated, due to the wonderful 
fact, after many years, that some of the sprouts 
in some of the older parts of the infected regions 
are now reaching sufficient size to produce nuts. 
It is just a sprout here and there that is able to 
reproduce, but we think that these few will be 
sufficient to keep this great species of tree in ex- 
istence for many years. It is not Nature, as you 
feared, that is committing suicide in bowing to 
this chestnut blight. The blight was brought to 
this country from Asia and so it is man’s inter- 
ference that has caused the death of the chestnut 
tree in America. 

This office is interested in locating unusually 
resistant sprouts of the American chestnut tree 
which are producing seed, and if you or your 
friends come across any, we would appreciate 
receiving information regarding the exact loca- 
tion of the sprouts and the name and address of 


the owner. 
G. F. Cravatt 
Senior Pathologist 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture 


(END OF CAMPING AND WOODCRAFT) 








Bergmann 


ringsones- 
jemp into favor 


HE BERGMANN “Springsole’’ 

I Boot is completely revolution- 

izing men’s ideas of what an 
outing boot should be. 


“Springsoles” are entirely different. 
They really armor the feet against 
jagged rocky paths! At the same time, 
they have a natural springiness which 
carries the feet on buoyantly for miles 
at a stretch, and brings them back 
with plenty of “go” for the next day. 


Heels are one with the sole... 
rounded so they can’t break off or 
catch. Calks stay put. The whole foot 
and leg is relaxed and comfortable 
all day long. No wonder you can 
travel miles farther in Bergmann 
“Springsoles\”’ 


Of course, “Springsoles’”’ are hand- 
made of finest quality leather and 
workmanship throughout. Send cou- 
owe below for full information and 
ot measuring chart. Be the first in 
ec vicinity to own a pair! 
DEALERS: Sportsmen everywhere want 


Bergmann “Springsole’’ Boots. Write 
for our interesting dealer proposition. 


Keep your feet dry. Bergmann Shoe 
Oil ee : leather and keeps it 








soft and S pie le. Mail the coupon 
and a a ill fr 1 pint of Bergmann 
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Saas Shoe Grease. 
Theo Bergmann Shoe Mfg. Co., 
974 Thurman Street, Portland, Oregon 
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Address 
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How Wise Are You 


Field and Stream’s Outdoor Knowledge Contest. 


This is the Story: 


FILLING A MIXED BAG 
By M. I. Wright 


LTHOUGH the great majority of 
my hunts have been enjoyed in. the 
companionship of one or two good 
friends, once in a while I like to 

slip out for a day’s shoot alone except for 
my friendly and companionable setter. One 
such hunt comes to mind. 

It took place in picturesque New 
England, as I remember, about the 20th 
of October. The shooting season was at 
its height. The woods and uplands were 
clothed in their autumnal garb of loveliest 
—_ scarlet and yellow hued foliage. 

As I stepped into the first 


stone wall in what I knew was quail ter- 
ritory. Soon he came to a staunch point. 
I walked up to the dog and a covey of 
bob-whites numbering about nine birds 
flushed and made up the hillside. 

I picked the place where the birds 
seemed bunched the thickest and fired my 
right barrel. Two birds dropped and I was 
then able to swing on to a single bird 
detached from the rest of the covey and 
bring him down with my left barrel. I 
find that in shooting quail one should 
always snap shoot at the flock as they rise, 
where two or three birds seem to be 
bunched as you have a better chance to 
score. This is known as flock shooting. 

Having secured three bob-whites I did 
not care to follow up the covey and try 


a brief rest, in which I took time to enjoy 
the lovely autumn weather to the full, 
we started towards the pheasant cover. 
According to the law in the section where 
I was hunting, cock pheasants only may be 
taken. It is not a difficult matter to dis- 
tinguish the cock from the hen. The hen 
wears somber clothing. She is buff and 
brown in appearance and her feathery 
garb is mottled with a regular pattern of 
the darker color. The cock, on the other 
hand, is a gay swashbuckler. He is bril- 
liant in his costume of greens, purples 
and bronzes and often has a white collar 
around his neck. You can never mistake 
him because of his bronze chest and head. 
The best pheasant cover in my experi- 
ence has always been beech and hard 
wood forested country, par- 





bit of cover not far from 
the house where I was stay- 
ing, my dog ranged on 
ahead to a patch of tag 
alders 
and there with white 
birches. In the course of 
a few minutes he started 
making game and _ shortly 
came to a beautiful point. 

It was an_ inspiring 
sight, and I hesitated a 
moment before walking up 
to flush the bird, a. wood- 
cock. As this big-eyed, 
long-billed dweller of the 
woodland arose he made 
that characteristic silvery, 
tinkling noise that all 
sportsmen know and love. 
This is the vocal call note 
of alarm always emitted by 
a flushing bird. The wood- 
cock flew low, just a few 
feet over the ground, as is 
the bird's habit. Though it 


ing 


made a rather difficult mark (3) Letter 
ceived by 


on account of the back- 
ground, I scored with the 
first barref. 

My dog, Flash, located 





Ist Prize $25.00 


(1) Contest free and open to all, 


Winners’ 


THE CONTEST 


interspersed — here FF PEOPLE realize just what an editor is up against in catch- 
errors. If a misstatement slips through, the average 

reader is quick to catch it. How good an editor are you? Have 
you a critical nose? Here is your chance to prove it! The story 
on this page is filled with misstatements. Write a letter telling 
us just how many times Mr. Wright is wrong. 
To those correcting the largest number of misstatements 
accompanied by the most interesting letter concerning them we 
will give the prizes listed below. 
Send letters to: Knowledge Contest Editor, FIELD AND STREAM, 
578 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


PRIZES 


3rd Prize $10.00 


Awards to be above amounts in outdoor merchandise, advertised 
in Field and Stream during 1928, 


CONDITIONS 


2nd Prize $15.00 


selected by the winner. 


subscribers and non-subscribers alike, 
(2) Contestants may consult any kind of reference book for information, 
must not contain over 1000 words. (4) Letter must be re- 
FirLp AND StreEAM on or before December 15th, 
Prizes will be awarded to contestant correcting greatest number of mis- 
statements and who submits the most interesting letter as stated above. 


1928. (5) 


names will be published in the second following issue. 


ticularly in hilly sections. 
We soon came to such a 
hillside and before many 
minutes had elapsed the dog 
showed an intense interest. 
He struck a scent and after 
a merry chase of several 
hundred yards, because the 
pheasant is a notorious run- 
ner, he came to a point. 
However the quarry ran 
again and it was only after 
three points that the dog 
finally nailed the birds in a 
thickly grown clump of 
chestnut sprouts near an 
old stone wall. When the 
birds flushed there were 
two hens and one cock. For- 
tunately I had a good view 
of the cock as it sped among 
the beech trees and at the 
report of my right barrel 
the bird went down. 


ADMIRED tthe bird's 
beautiful plumage and 
recalled at the time that 
though the birds are not 
native to this country they 
are certainly a valuable 








the bird without any diffi- 
culty and retrieved it 
readily. I was fortunate in securing this 
point almost immediately as woodcock 
generally do not lie well to a dog. They 
are persistent runners and will often lead 
the dog a merry chase for several hundred 
feet before stopping and affording an op- 
portunity for a point. For that reason 
a fast dog is really necessary for wood- 
cock shooting. 

As I advanced into the cover I secured 
two more birds. Apparently the flight was 
just commencing. Although I hunted 
carefully, no more woodcock were lo- 
cated. In woodcock shooting it is neces- 
sary to get there when the flight goes 
through, as the birds do not nest below 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick; there- 
fore, one has to be on the. job when the 
birds are down or he will get no sport. 

After satisfying myself that the dog 
could find no more woodcock in the cover, 
I headed across the open upland country 
intending to go to a bit of pheasant cover 
about a quarter of a mile away. We had 
proceeded a short distance in the open 
when Flask. showed signs of interest. With 
head high and tail working furiously, he 
made his way up to a brushy, over-grown 


70 


for singles as birds are quite scarce in this 
section and I felt that I had taken enough. 
After the dog had retrieved the birds I 
found that two of them were cocks with 
the characteristic white throats. The other 
bird was a hen, distinguished by the slate- 
colored throat. The native birds, that is 
the original stock, are about gone from 
New England. They have been supplanted 
by the Mexican bob-white, which though 
marked the same as our birds are darker 
brown in color. 


HOUGH not so hardy they are, 

nevertheless, very good birds, being 
larger than the native New England quail. 
Incidentally, neither the term quail or 
bob-white is strictly correct. The birds 
are really partridges and should be so 
designated. 

As we started over the hill towards 
the pheasant cover, I heard the partridges 
whistling their well-known characteristic 

call. First I heard the call note “Bob 
White” over in one corner of the field and 
then an answering call would come from 
the opposite corner. I presume the covey 
got together shortly after we left. After 


addition to our game list. 
The original stock, I under- 
stand, came from India some decades ago. 
In this same cover, later in the day, the 
dog located four ruffled grouse; two of 
them flushed wild and the dog secured 
points on the other two. I managed to 
collect one of the birds. I had a rather 
difficult shot and broke the bird’s wing. 
However, a grouse once down is down 
to stay. The birds cannot carry much 
shot and once winged they are easily lo- 
cated where they fall. As grouse give only 
a very faint scent, the dog must have a 
good nose or one will not get many points 
during the course of a day’s shooting. 
Flash really has an exceptional nose. 
These fine game birds are called ruffled 
grouse because of their habit of ruffling 
their feathers when strutting. They do 
this during the mating season. Everyone 
knows of the drumming tactics of the 
birds, which are engaged in only during 
the daytime and in the mating season. 
Although I have only briefly sketched 
this trip, I assure you it was one of the 
most enjoyable experiences I have had 
in late years. It is not often a person 
gets a mixed bag consisting of four spe- 
cies of upland game in one day’s hunting. 
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OCTOBER OUTDOOR 
KNOWLEDGE CONTEST 


OU will recall that M. I. Wright and 
his buddy, John Styres, took us snipe 
hunting in the ‘October r issue. The general 
opinion of our readers seems to be that 
both these lads have a heck of a lot to 
learn about hunting the elusive longbill. 
Winners in the Contest are as follows: 
Major Wm. H. Hobson, West Point, 
New York. 

H. H. Brimley, Raleigh, North Carolina. 

Col. Robert R. Raymond, Cam- 
bridge, New York. 

As usual, M. I. made a lot of dubious 
statements. Here are the real serious 
errors. 

Our writer stated that a cold windy day 
with steel-blue clouds is ideal for snipe 
hunting. All real snipe hunters know that 
Jack is wild under such conditions. Some- 
times he will almost knock your hat off 
when the weather is balmy and warm; 
that would be ideal snipe weather. 

Woodcock often migrate on crisp, 
frosty, moonlight nights in October. 
Snipe usually stay around a marsh under 
such conditions and fly only when the 
weather is stormy and wild. Of course, 
there are exceptions, though it is gen- 
erally conceded that snipe are more prone 
to fly on wild days than on calm ones. 

The author stated that in hunting snipe 
one should always work into the wind. 
This, of course, is always just the reverse 
to good snipe hunting practise. Snipe do 
not flush with the wind on their backs. 
They would probably do a__ falling 
leaf or a tail spin if they tried it in a 
strong wind. Snipe invariably jump into 
the wind; thus if you're hunting with the 
wind on your back, the snipe jumps facing 
you and as he turns, if you are quick you 
may get a good crossing shot. 

Queer birds, these of Wright’s. The 
snipe we have hunted much prefer wet 
meadows to tall standing cattails. Nor do 
they feed in shallow water. What Mr. 
Jack likes is nice spongy soil without 
obvious water. It should be moist, of 
course, or at least soft, but a pond, even 
though shallow, would not attract snipe. 

Mr. Wright must have been bothered 
with head noises the day he hunted. Either 
that, or he heard a distant locomotive 
simultaneously with the jump of one of 
his odd snipe. The snipe rises very quietly. 
There is no obvious whir of the wings 
as there is in the case of gallinaceous 
game birds. Usually Mr. Snipe’s take-off is 
announced by the purely vocal * ‘scaipe”. 

Vright is certainly wrong in his de- 
scription of the jacksnipe. The woodcock 
does indeed th delicate flesh-colored, 
or pinkish feet and legs, but those of the 
Wilson snipe are greyish green. 

Ornithologists give the length of adult 
jacksnipes’ bills as 2.50 or 2.75, that is 
2-14 to 2-34 inches. Our author was stingy 


ANY conte stants questioned the pos- 

sibility of snipe flying in flocks as 
large as seven birds. That point depends 
entirely upon the section of the country in 
which one hunts. The Knowledge Contest 
Editor once had this very thing happen to 
him when hunting ona mid-western marsh. 
Seven birds flew over within thirty yards 
distance, and after the double gun had 
spoken twice, two snipe remained. When 
birds are plentiful it is not at all uncom- 
mon to see little wisps of snipe, number- 
ing from three to seven or eight birds, 
flying across a marsh, especially when 
the weather is windy. Not often, how- 
ever, does one get a shot. 

Some questioned the ability of jack- 
snipe to swim. Though the snipe does not 
have webbed feet, still he is an excellent 

(Continued on page 91) 
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| Ask Santaabout this! | 


Here’s a fascinating new plaything—a mini- 
ature gun that looks and works just like the 
famous Fex Shot Gun, but is absolutely 
harmless. Has double barrels of steel, double 
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PANTHERING WITH SMITH 
(Continued from page 40) 


“Old fool!” said his master, shouldering 
his pack. “Come or stay!” 

Smith had had a grudge against this 
member of his pack since the day he led 
Dot astray chasing deer and to her death 
in the panther trap. Had he been less 
soft-hearted, he would have given him 
to the ravens. 

Then we turned into another big burn 
—a ghastly tangle of charred windfalls 
below a dead forest of black ghost trees. 
About eleven in the forenoon, when we 
had again reached green timber, Smith 
stopped and, pointing with the ax- -handle, 
said: “Here he is again. Traveling right 
along, too. About three days old. Hope 
he leads us to a female with a family.” 

Watch, always keen and inquiring, ran 
along to several of the big prints and 
thrust his nose into them as though to 
find out which way Tom was heading. 
Surely, the most delicate organ on earth 
must be a dog’s keen nose. 

We toiled through the 
terminably. 

Derbyshire born and Derbyshire bred, 
Four toes and a pad, four toes and a pad. 


afternoon in- 


This was the variation that was rhym- 
ing now through my head, for no earthly 
reason that I know, except perhaps that 
nature must occupy one’s mind sometimes 
in order to bring a measure of forgetful- 
ness of body. Old Tom was the best 
judge of hard traveling I can imagine, 
and he had his choice of a wondrous 
variety. But always we followed. Even 
when he went up into the bluffy woods, 
where the snow was often missing in con- 
siderable areas, my comrade, with an un- 
canny certainty, went across and picked 
up the track again with little loss of 
time. 

3y 4:00 P.M. the trail had led us high, 
to a long ridge of rocky bluffs rimming 
a deep valley. Tom had followed the bare 
brow, but the panther-hunter, using his 
knowledge of cat ways, was seldom at 
fault for more than a few moments. Then 
the trail was crossed by another. Smith 
studied the new trail intently and then 
back-tracked over a few yards. 

“Same panther!” he declared at length, 
with gleeful conviction. “He has made a 
big loop up west somewhere and come 
back. We have cut off a day—maybe two. 
This is far fresher. See the difference?” 

I said that I did because I had to agree 
with this tribute to my intelligence. 

Smith started off again with renewed 
vim, as though already he had a new 
mortgage registered on the bounty of this 
deer-slayer. 


OW if he has only made a kill!” he 

said wistfully, and though I wished 

bad luck to no deer in the woods, I panted 
a fervent “Amen!” 

By this time I had begun to understand 
the game we were playing. Relying on 
what I had read regarding the hunting of 
cougars elsewhere, I had thought that the 
dogs would run down the quarry while 
we cut corners and took short cuts. But 
it was becoming more evident that Cougar 
Smith ran down the cat first and set the 
dogs on him afterward. 

A good friend of mine, who has every 
form of big game in British Columbia on 
his walls except a cougar, had told me that 
he would not hunt the animal with dogs, 
as it was unsportsmanlike. I had at first 
felt a little ashamed of myself for going 
out to photograph and shoot a panther 
up a tree. But the mighty now had fallen— 
Lord, how they had fallen! 

“Forget it!” I breathed. “There is no 
trick under high heaven mean enough to 
be unsportsmanlike to this prowling cat!” 
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Now the roving animal, finding that 
ordinary mileage through this roughest 
of country was too enervating for a he- 
cougar, began working up and down the 
precipitous face of the bluff. Slowly we 
slid and scrambled down after him, and 
more slowly we panted up again. After 
two or three hours of this we tried to 
follow the ridge and beat his game, but 
we lost the trail and so had to go down 
and stick to it. It was hard to follow at 
best. 

Then, after he had sufficiently energized 
himself into a state of fitness, he left 
the bluffs, went down into the valley and 
headed up the opposite slope in the dense 
woods, bearing now southward. And we 
followed on. We were many miles now, 
even in straight line, from the cabins we 
had left at dawn. It was easier traveling 
in the valley, and as we swung along my 
weary feet plodded to 

Derbyshire born and Derbyshire bred, 
Four toes and a pad, four toes and a pad. 

I had it set to music now—an abomin- 
able little tune of my own. 


S the woods were growing gloomy in 
the falling dusk, we quit the trail and 
turned down-hill to find big timber for 
a camp site. A piece of pitch, a big green 
fir tree and a dead fir stub near running 
water were the necessaries here. We found 
them within three hundred yards, close 
to the edge of an open swale. 

We hastily pitched the little silk reflec- 
tor tent close in front of the green fir that 
was to serve as fireplace and radiator. 
We piled a thick layer of hemlock browse 
inside the tent for floor and bed. With ax 
and handspike we cut and pried great slabs 
of thick bark from the dead stub to feed 
our fire—the best fuel in the woods. The 
murky blackness of night had fallen before 
we were finished. 

_Camp was heaven for a time, but mis- 
givings haunted me. I mistrusted that 
six inches of snow as a sub-mattress under 
my hemlock “feathers.” When I put the 
matter to the test, sleep mocked me. My 
hip-bones ached ; shivers tickled my spine. 
My mind was too active—I had drunk 
too much of Smith’s potent tea. Slightly 
curled up, he lay there in the soundless 
sleep of the Pharaohs; but as for me, I 
had to spend a good deal of the night 
toasting my back at the fire. 

We were off early. The trail led down 
from the ridge toward the head of the 
swale at which we had camped, and there 
it was joined by another and fresher trail. 

“Same panther !” cried Smith. “We have 
cut off another loop. He made this track 
last night. If we don’t see him to-day, 
we will be close on his old tail to-night! 
He must be hungry now.” 

Somehow it seemed easier trailing at 
once. We found now that in the night 
Tom had circled the swale and inves- 
tigated us with his nose from the opposite 
side. What he thought of this smoke and 
dog and man scent cannot be told, for he 
inerely ambled on as before, which pace 
was always a walk. However, I began to 
hope now that before night we might 
make him change his pace. 

But night still found us toiling, those 
tantalizing tracks still ambling away 
through the big timber. Only once had 
they shown a change of pace. In the 
afternoon, as we clambered through a tre- 
mendous windfall, we saw in the snow 
beyond the logs the muddy tracks of our 
cat, spaced in mighty bounds. But alas, 
he had merely been making a dozen leaps 
to try to strike down a deer that was too 
quick for him. 

We were sitting down in the firelight 
of our new camp to devour our evening 
meal. Smith, after rummaging in his pack- 
sack, said: 


7€lad ana 


“Do you know, we have only that much 
bread! I thought we had another loaf. 
We'll have to kill that confounded panther 
tomorrow to get something to eat—unless 
you will shoot a deer.” 

I signified, as I had done before, that I 
would break the game law only in ex- 
tremities. But with, my eye on that double 


slice and a frightful clamor from my 
mid-section, for we had eaten but a 
bite at noon, I felt that by tomorrow— 


“Why, man, panther meat is fine—just 
like veal,” Smith declared. “I always pack 
home the tails.” 

“You mean to say you eat cat? Your 
family: eg 

“We sure do. I'll let you know when we 
have this fellow’s tail in soup, and you 
come over and try it, and if you don’t 
say it is good—” 

“Cat-tail soup! Smith, you are the origi- 
nal optimist, all right!” 

So we ate our slice and broke the last 
chocolate bar and filled the sl ick with a 
gallon of tea. I turned in and forgot I 
was hungry in the sleep of exhaustion. 

The night was much warmer. When I 
wakened near dawn, there was a light 
patter of rain on the tent and a sighing 
of wind overhead in the upper branches. 
It had come, the thing we most feared— 
a warm southeaster. All the previous 
afternoon Wandering Tom had led us 
back toward our starting point. We knew 
that even now there was no vestige of 
snow on the bluffs along the Oyster. If 
‘Tom beat us back there or went to lower 
levels in the burn, we were lost. And 
this the fourth day of pursuit! 

“He must have made a kill last night,” 
declared the cougar hunter as he tied 
Dick to his pack-sack and gave a cheery 
word to the other dogs. “We'll give the 
old wretch a scare this morning, maybe.” 


N that “maybe” I felt that our cause 
was all but lost. But it takes courage to 

be even as optimistic as that when there 
is no grub in your stomach and a cold 
rain tapping your hat in these gloomy 
forest jungles. 

Wonderful dogs! For sixty hours they 
had not tasted a morsel of food. Their 
way was not to question or whimper. 
Their only will was the will of this master 
who led them. 

We traveled hard through the soggy 
snow, but mile after mile brought never 
a sign of stricken black-tail upon the forest 
floor. Plainly the brute was reneging, and 
I stored it up against him, for deer were 
numerous here and I could have bowled 
over several during the morning. 

Soon we were wet to the skin, The rain 
felt icy-cold. There was a sprinkling of 
snow flakes in it at intervals, and as the 
day advanced the wind increased and drove 
it down more abundantly. Smith, who 
wore a mackinaw, now said his trousers 
weighed a ton. The woolens under my can- 
vas coat became chillier and chillier. I 
could find a degree of comfort only while 
traveling hardest over the windfalls. 

But my comrade increased his pace to 
the limit, and doggedly I followed. There 
was nothing else to do. I was a guest at 
this panther-killing party, Nor would I 
cry for quarter now, for I could see that 
Smith was growing haggard and his voice 
was not his own. In these interminable 
‘niles he had broken trail and set the pace; 
he, was wearing out. 


“Well, it is one o'clock, and there’s 
the burn,” said Smith. “Some snow in 
it yet.” 


3ut when I looked I 
ridges among black rampikes. How he 
followed the trail through the next mile 
or more was not plain. I saw but a few 
toe-prints on the remnant snow and the 
scraping on a knoll, When would he quit? 


saw only bare 
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This was the only question in my head 
now. But the answer was plain enough. 
It was about mid-afternoon when he ad- 
mitted that he had lost the trail. His sev- 
eral circlings had failed. 

“He was heading toward the river, and 
as that is our way out, we will have a 
last try for him in that direction.” 

But again we failed. Wandering Tom 
had vanished. He had shaken us. The old 


outlaw was free again to roam the big 
woods, to wander across his range from 


the Oyster to the Black Creek country— 
free to visit his savage mates and claw 
his rivals and to kill his fifty black-tails 
through another year. 


HEN the cougar hunter again wrung 

out his wool hat. In a voice that be- 
longed to someone else he said that if we 
stayed out much longer we might get wet, 
and so we had better strike toward the 
trail to the cabins. Words of honeydew to 
my panther-satisfied soul! My very mar- 
row was congealed. Enough! Finis! 

“Why, here’s his kill!” 

We had just entered the green timber. 
At the outskirts of the limbs of a fallen 
cedar lay a four-point buck with his side 
torn out. Beside him was a heap of hair 
shorn in patches from the skin. The ani- 
mal was not yet cold. The sickly smell of 
warm carnage was on the damp air. 

Smith was unsnapping the eager dogs 
from his leash. “Go on! Hunt ’im up! 
Come on! Leave your pack-sack.” 

Throwing down our burdens, we kicked 
out our stiffened legs and chased the dogs 
along the hillside at a pace that two min- 
utes earlier I would have thought im- 
possible. A loud and wicked baying came 
for a moment ahead of us, and then the 
chase led over the hill and out of our 
hearing. 

Smith groaned. “He turned on them that 
time,” he panted, “and now he has broken 
away! You hunt here. Look in the cedars. 
I'll follow the dogs.” 

So I hunted for cougars in the trees 
as bidden, and then hunted for a dry place 
out of the rain and tried to light a fire. 
By and by the hunter trudged back dis- 
consolately with the dogs and began an- 
other search of the near-by timber. 

“Would you like to see a cougar up a 
tree?” There was a new note in his voice, 
and I was at his side with a rush. 

Up high in a big cedar, close by the 
trunk in the shadows, I made out the 
dull form of a big cat. 

“Oh, you old son of a gun!” cried 
Smith, wringing out his hat and shaking 
it at the animal. And then to me: “Better 
get it over. Break his neck. He looks aw- 
fully small up there, doesn’t he? I'll hold 
back the dogs.” 


EVER, I think, did I drive a bullet 
with more spiteful good will. 

“IT thought so!” declared the hunter after 
he had followed the bouncing cat as it 
thrashed down the hill. “Another cougar 
—only a female. What luck to stumble 
on this kill! May have been old Tom that 
went over the ridge.” 

That evening in the early darkness we 
groped and stumbled into the tiny clearing 
at the cabins on Caribou Creek. We were 
resting our packs on a log, side by side, 
the next day on the way out—brutal packs 
they were still, for the raw pelt with the 
head and paws and tail unskinned took 
the place of the grub we had carried in. 

“Derbyshire born and Derbyshire bred. 
Smith, you are getting no more sense 
fast,” I said. “If you would put this much 
sweat into a civilized occupation, you 
would make a million in ten years. But 
say, when the first tracking snow comes 
next winter, let’s take another run out of 
Wandering Tom.” 


And he said, “It’s a go!” 
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OU don’t have to coddle the 

Stanley Super Vac. It’s rough 
and ready—as well as handsome. /t 
will not break! 


No glass in it! Made of steel, lined 
with vitreous enamel. Keeps drinks 
piping hot or icy cold all day long. A 
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WHAT DO WE KNOW? 


By Buell A. Patterson 


ISHING for muskalonge at Hud- 

son, Ontario I found the sport so 

good that I was able to do some 

of the experimenting I have wanted 
to try on a conclusive scale for a long time. 
Ordinarily, in this day and age, it is a 
task to get your fish and it is hard ,to 
make yourself stick to research work. 
When you find an abundance of fish and 
are positive that they are getting the op- 
portunity, at least to view your lure, you 
can draw some conclusions that usually 
are not otherwise possible. 

Many a tried angler contends that when 
the fish are striking they are doing so 
because of hunger and will strike almost 
anything. I have always held entirely with 
this theory. The adverse contention, as 
1 know it, is that fish strike because they 
are angered. This has caused the great 
popularity of red baits, or 
lures trimmed with red. I 
suppose the idea is that if a 
bull is enraged by red a fish 
surely will be aroused to 
strike by the same token. A 
fish is no more similar to a 
bull than is a Chinese sailor, 
as I see it: This line of rea- 
soning has no basis for sound 
conclusion. I merely state my 
stand to show that I am 
prejudiced in the matter by 
what I consider the facts of 
the case. If the reader does 
not agree that is his right. I 
give the facts as I see them. 

Experimenting from the 
standpoint of color I found 
in the waters around Hud- 
son that color did not seem to 
mean anything. There were 
isolated days when I was 
catching possibly ten per 
cent more on a lure of one 
color than on a similar lure 
of another. This did not make 
a sufficient case to prove any- 
thing, as I see it, for a third 
color might and did catch as 
many as the first. 

Some slight change of con- 
ditions was more likely the rea- 
son for the fewer strikes on 
the second lure. I found that a 
red and white surface lure 
brought what to me seemed 
almost identical results when 
compared with a perch-col- 
ored lure, a gold lure and a 
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This department is the fisherman’s own 
for the discussion of everything concerning 
fresh and salt water angling. New methods, 
kinks and tips valuable to other fishermen 
are welcomed for publication. 

Questions will be answered when accom- 
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rainbow model. This would indicate that 
color was not so important an item as 
many suppose. I figured long over this 
result of my investigation and came to 
some very definite conclusions. 

If you will hold any object between you 
and the sunlight the general effect of the 
object will be black. Fish attracted by a 
lure are usually underneath the lure, with 
it between them and the sun. That means 
that all lures probably look black to the 
fish, which may or may not be color blind. 
It is certain that some colors may be 
more easily visible at a distance than 
others. In that respect alone does the color 
element seem to be important. There are 


Howard Chickering, the author’s companion, with a good tiger 
musky taken at Hudson, Ontario 









days when the flash of a silver spoon 
may travel for some distance and there- 
fore be attractive. 

Size is, I believe, of importance in lures, 
although not such a vital matter as some 
think. I have seen a little perch tackle 
a big spoon and get it too. I have also 
seen the big ones strike a tiny fly, but 
not with any great degree of regularity. 
A big fish would naturally take a lure 
that looked as though it would furnish a 
good meal quicker than he would take 
one that did not offer the same attraction. 

Experimenting on the muskies at Hud- 
son with flies I found it well-nigh im- 
possible to get a rise on a small fly. The 
fish were numerous enough to make this 
fairly conclusive, that a larger bait was 
better for such angling. Drawing extreme 
conclusions is dangerous though, for some 
fish always comes along to upset all pre- 
vious calculations. We still know mighty 
little about fish and want to go slow in 
thinking we have the final word. 

We once thought that to 
go afishing on a bright still 
day was like throwing water 
- in a frog’s face. Giving 
weather conditions a_ fair 
trial and not passing up the 
hot day from lack of pep I 
have found to my own satis- 
faction that the fishing is 
about as good on one day as 
another. The fish may be in 
different locations on a bright 
day than on a dark one but 
they eat on all days. 


A different times of the 
day they are also in dif- 
ierent places. It is also true 
that many fish come in 
toward the shore in the eve- 
ning, particularly in the sum- 
mer months. This is because 
there are hatches of flies in 
the warmer, shallow water 
and the fish come in to feed 
on them. Fish frequently lie 
in wait off shallow places to 
catch any food that may 
come over into the deeps. 
For the same general rea- 
son they are in the narrows 
at times, for fish food such 
as minnows’ must pass 
through the narrows to get 
from one section of the lake 
to another. I have convinced 
myself that the larger fish 
are in deep water most of the 
time. There are occasions 
when they come into the 
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HE BRISTOL ROD in this combination is 
equipped with our new patented Alignment 
Device which automatically brings all guides 
into proper alignment, and prevents the joints 
from twisting. If your dealer has not the above 


Fishing Tackle Combination in stock, order di- 

rect, enclosing $50.00. 

THE HORTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

BRISTOL Pasific Const Agate: CONN. 
Phil. B. Bekeart Co., 717 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 











They’re there....thousands of them 
....fighting fish of many kinds... 
tarpon....amberjack....barracuda.... 
fish to try an expert’s skill or turn 
a novice to a seasoned veteran. 


And for those who seek the thrill 
of mighty fishing, there’s a fishing 
camp where the big ones are most 
plentiful....comfort....convenience 
....excellent cuisine....guides.... 
boats. ...tackle.,,, all that one’s 
fancy wishes. 


The Long Key 

Fishing Camp 
Operated by the Florida East Coast Hotel 
Company, catering to guests with the 
same perfection that distinguishes The 
Breakers, Ormond, Ponce de Leon, and 
its other famed hotels, the Long Key 
Fishing Camp is reached by direct through 
trains from New York and the Middle 
West. For reservations or full infor- 
mation write. 
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shallows, but these are the exceptions. 

For somewhere near fifteen years I have 
tried to draw some conclusions as to frogs 
as fish food. In all that time I have caught 
many fish on live frogs, or on artificial 
frog lures, but until this fishing at Hud- 
son I never saw a frog in a fish, nor 
found anyone else who had. I did get one 
thirteen pound musky in a shallow bay. 
This fish had three frogs in it. Frogs 
cannot be a regular fish food, however, 
because the frogs seldom venture out 
where the fish can get them. Fish like a 
frog diet all right, but it is hard for them 
to get it. 

I proved one other matter that I had 
been sure of, that depth has much to do 
with fishing success. It is easier to prove 
this with still fishing and live bait than 
any other way. There are days when fish 
will strike at a certain depth with sur- 
prising regularity, but will not strike 
when the lure comes to them as little 
as six inches from this depth. This is as 
true of muskalonge as it is of bass or 
wall-eyes. 

I have been told by guide after guide 
that the only way to catch lake trout in 
the summer is to fish deep with a weight- 
ed line. Despite this seeming assurance 
on the part of those who at least ought 
to know I had no trouble at all in catch- 
ing lake trout casting on the surface at 
Hudson. I also caught them trolling and 
found them on the dear old surface on 


warm days when I had been told they 
would be only out in the deepest cold 
spots. What can one say is the truth? 
One of my very good friends who may 
almost be termed the dean of all outdoor 
writers is a real authority who gets his 
adventures in person. He should and does 
know his stuff and yet this spring I fol- 
lowed his daily stories and got a good 
laugh from them. One day he wrote, 
“It was a bright, hot day and the fish 
were down in the deep water where we 
could not get them.” A few days later 
he wrote, “It has been raw and cold and 
the fish are down in the deep water.” 


CRITIC might well ask the “dean” 

how he gets that way and if the fish 
ever come up where they can be caught. 
He is perfectly honest in his statements 
just the same and may have been right in 
each case. It really isn’t logical to think 
that he could have been. He was not get- 
ting them and had to explain it. 

I am only trying to prove that with 
all of the science in angling today we 
still have a lot to learn. That makes 
the game the better. Does color, type 
of day, size of lure or anything else have 
the last word? I ask you very confiden- 
tially. If you have the answer to these 
questions or any others concerning fish 
and their family life then “you'll be a man, 
my son”. For me the more I see and 
do the less I know, but I like it. 


FISHING IS GOOD IN BOULDER, COLORADO 
By Eben G. Fine 


N spite of the popularity of golf as an 
outdoor sport, fishing for the gamy 
trout in the streams of the Colorado 
Rockies still holds first place in the minds 
of the majority of vacationists. Certainly 
no other sport is more alluring nor affords 


Rearing ponds of the Boulder, 


more thrills for the lover of natural 
scenery and of fishing, as such. 

Probably no other sport has been af- 
fected more by the advent of the automo- 
bile than trout fishing. Practically every 
stream in Colorado is a trout stream and 
it was only a few years ago that one could 
find excellent fishing in any of these 
streams, without going more than a few 
miles from home. But with the coming 
of the automobile and the building of 
good roads which have made remote sec- 
tions accessible, within a few hours by 


auto, hundreds are now fishing where 
there was one before. The result is that 
much more. attention to restocking the 
streams has become necessary to insure 
good fishing. 

With splendid hatcheries located at 





Colorado, Fish and Game Club 


convenient points throughout the state 
and with fish and game clubs looking to 
the placing of the fish in the streams, the 
supply has been fairly well maintained. 
However, experience has demonstrated 
that a very large percentage of the young 
fish are lost after being placed in the 
streams, eaten by the larger fish. As the 
numbers of fishermen have multiplied it 
has become necessary to devise improved 
methods of protecting the tiny trout by 
placing them in retaining ponds and 
screening them off from the larger fish 
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of the main streams until they are able 
to shift for themselves. 

In this work, the Boulder Fish and 
Game Club, one of the livest organizations 
of its kind in the west, has played an 
important part, stocking the streams, 
keeping streams free from mill tailings, 
protecting spawning grounds, establishing 
retaining ponds and engaging in similar 
protective measures. 

In the days before prohibition made beer 
unpopular in good society, there was a 
brewery in Boulder whose product won 
more than local fame—almost national in 
fact—largely because it was made with 
pure, cold spring water from Crystal 
Spring located on the property. 

Since the advent of prohibition, this 
wonderful spring that flows at the rate 
of more than fifty gallons per minute, has 
been used exclusively for domestic pur- 
poses on the property as drinking water 
and for irrigation. Just recently, however, 
the Boulder Fish and Game Club pur- 





Boulder Creek in a tempestuous mood 


chased a portion of this property with the 
water from this spring and has _ con- 
structed cement retaining ponds of the 
latest improved type through which this 
cold water, varying in temperature only 
a few degrees winter or summer, flows 
constantly ; as nearly like the waters from 
the snowbanks of the mountain streams as 
it is possible to get. 


WO-hundred-thousand trout have 

been placed in these ponds, where they 
are being fed and are rapidly developing, 
growing at the rate of about an inch a 
month. As soon as they are large enough 
to take care of themselves, they will be 
consigned to the mountain streams and an- 
other lot placed in the ponds. 

Other ponds will likely be constructed 
on the property and the capacity increased 
to the end that the streams may be more 
rapidly stocked with trout that will be 
seven or eight inches in length by autumn, 
when they will be placed in the streams, 
where they will survive and grow until 
caught by the fisherman. 

Already these ponds have become a 
show place for visitors and citizens alike 
who delight in watching these baby trout 
swimming about in the clear waters, feed- 
ing from the troughs and even from the 
hands of the caretaker. 

The Boulder Fish and Game Club is 
determined that future reports going out 
from the sportsmen in Boulder County 
shall be that fishing is good. 
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You give him health and the great out- 
doors, a love of forests, streams and 
open skies, and a hobby that can only 
increase communion between father and 
son «» when you give him a Montague 
split bamboo fishing rod « o& 


Te give a boy or a mana 


marvelous split bamboo 
of which he can be truly 
proud —a reel that would 
warm the cockles of any 
true fisherman’s heart—is to 
start that boy or man off to- 
ward the greatest days, and 





the warmest friendships, 
and the most valuable asso- 
ciations of his life. In no 
other fraternity will a boy or 
man find quite the same life- 
long pleasures—certainly in 
none will he find more dis- 
tinguished fellow-members. 
Montague Split Bamboo Rods i, every purse and purpose—from 
$6.00 zo $35.00. Montague Reels—as delicate in workmanship 


as the finest watch, as beautiful and durable as can possibly 
be made—from $1.50 to $65.00 each. 


Featured by Best Sport Goods Dealers Everywhere 


MONTAGUE 


ROD AND REEL COMPANY 
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The Shimmy 
landed this one 
for John Watkins 


ENCLOSE picture of myself and an 

eleven pound Large Mouth Black Bass 

caught on the Shimmy Wiggler. The fish 

was 27 inches long and 1914 inches in girth. 

“I think so much of my Shimmy that I 

never think of going fishing without it. In 

actual tests have had it get three strikes to 
any other bait’s one.” 

Yours truly 
John T. Watkins 
Mascotte, Fla. 


Our hat is off to Mr. Watkins at landing 
this old blinger. More power to his elbow! 


This is the Shimmy Wiggler which enabled Mr. Wat- 
kins to land this old gran’ daddy! It’s a great lure— 
it has a lot of scalps hanging at its belt! When you go 
South this year, don’t fail to have several in your kit 
Comes in and °, ounce sizes. $1.00. Brass or nickel 
finish—different colored streamers, 





Other successful Foss lures are illustrated below. Their 
great popularity everywhere there’s enough water to 
float a fish proves exceptional efficiency under almost any 
and all conditions. Don’t get away this year without at 
least one of each of these lures. Your dealer has them. 





Oriental Wiggler, $1.00. 15 or % oz., all red, all 


white, or red and white colorings. 





$1.00. No. 12—'4 0z., 


1/0 hook. 
7 3/0 hook. Larger | E if ordered. 
Brass or nickel finish—different colared streamers. 

If your dealer cannot supply you with these lures, and 


Foss Frdg Wiggler, 
No. 11—% oz., 


with the genuine Al. Foss pork strips, send us his 
name and the price and we'll furnish you direct. 


AL. FOSS 


Originator, Patentee and Manufacturer 
of the Pork Rind Minnows 


9508 Quincy Ave.,Cleveland, Ohio 
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PIKE EAT PIKE 


E are indebted to Mr. James McG. 
Brown, of New York City, who 
kindly secured the interesting photograph 
shown from Mr. John F. Brown, Editor 


of the Galloway Gasette of Newton Stew- 
art, Scotland. 

The incident illustrated took place in 
White Loch at Monreith, Scotland. The 
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A case where eyes are bigger than stomach. 
a very low intel 





fish weighed seven pounds and eight 
pounds. The explanation given is that the 
aggressor on the right meeting the other 
face to face could not discern its size, but 
seeing something that appeared edible, 
went for it with fatal results to both. 
Many cases of the voracity of pike have 


been observed by anglers. In our own coun- 
try and in Canada the pike is looked down 
upon because of its ferocious nature. A 
pike weighing from seven or eight pounds 
up is a great source of harm to the water 
which it frequents because of the immense 
amount of food needed to support it. 

It is not unusual to find our own great 


ae 


The aggressor in this case must be given 
ligence rating 


northern pike with everything from fish 
to small mammals and birds in its stomach. 
Occasionally water snakes are eaten. 

Apparently the pike of the British Isles 
and the Continent has similar food habits 
to our fish and pike in general do not seem 
to stop even at cannibalism. 


THE NATIONAL FISHING CONTEST 


There is still time to make entries in three classes 


HE 1928 Fietp anp Stream Annual 

Prize Fishing Contest is rapidly 
drawing to a close. Anglers in the North 
have long ago put away their rods. We 
wish to call your attention, however, to 
the fact that there are still several classes 
open and those who fish in the South have 


Another enample of a "fish's voracity. This 
when he attempted to swallow a 2-pound ca 
district, California, 


chances to win valuable prizes. These 
classes are the Intermediate and Southern 
Divisions, Large-Mouth Black Bass and 
Tarpon, which close on January 1, 1929. 

All other classes have been closed: with 
the exception of Steelhead or Rainbow 
Trout, which closes on December Ist. 
Subscribers will have this copy of Fre.p 
AND STREAM before that date. Any steel- 
head or rainbow trout caught with fly rod 
and artificial fly, or fly rod light lure, ac- 
cording to the conditions of the Contest, 
on or before December Ist, is eligible for 
entry up to and including three weeks 
after that date. So there’s still time left. 


If you have been fishing in steelhead or 
rainbow territory and have taken a good 
size fish, it will pay you to make entry. 
While the date of grace extends for three 
weeks after the actual closing date, never- 
theless, we ask you te get in your entry 
as soon as possible after taking the fish, 





44-pound striped bins met with disaster 
rp. Photo taken in the San Joaquin River 
by Perc Meakin 


sometime before December Ist. Our rec- 
ords are compiled promptly after the final 
date of grace in each class and the data is 
sent to the judges for their decisions. 

We will not, of course, know the results 
of the Contest until all classes have been 
finally closed and it is our intention, as 
usual, to announce the prize winners in 
one of the late winter issues. 

Taking it all in all, it has been a most 
successful Contest and we are highly 
gratified by the interest shown from all 
parts of the country. Angling is undoubt- 
edly a sport in which interest is increas- 
ing year by year all over the land. 
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A DEFORMED SHEEPSHEAD 
By Ben East 


PEAKING of deformed fish, here is a 

sheepshead, or fresh-water drum, that 
evidently suffered a mishap of some sort. 
The fish, weighing about two pounds, was 
brought up in a seine while fishermen were 
lifting a catch of carp from Black Lake, 
near Holland in Ottawa county, Michigan. 

No one was able to account definitely 
for the strange deformity. The nature of 
the cut, however, indicated that the 
sheepshead had been bitten by some fish- 
eating animal or had been struck by a 
spear which tore a large piece of flesh 
completely away. 

Salmon on the Pacific coast frequently 
present this same saddle-backed appear- 





_ ll 


This sheepshead, or fresh-water drum, was 
bitten while still a small fish by some 
creature but recovered from the injury 


ance as a result of being bitten by seals. 
A large turtle could have inflicted the 
wound on this sheepshead. 

Whatever the cause, the cut had not 
reached the backbone. It had completely 
healed, was covered with scales and ap- 
parently was causing no inconvenience to 
the fish when the latter was taken in the 
seine. 


HE TAUGHT PRESIDENT 
COOLIDGE TO USE THE DRY 
FLY 


HE following letter from George 

A. Babb of Lake Nebagamon, Wis- 
consin, should prove of interest to those 
who have followed the reports of Presi- 
dent Coolidge’s fishing exploits in the 
Brule River Country. 

Mr. Babb is a skillful fly fisherman and 
has fished the Brule for many years. In 
the 1923 Fie_p AND STREAM Prize Fish- 
ing Contest he took first prize in the 
Brown Trout Division with a fish that 
weighed 12 pounds. Mr. Babb’s letter 
follows: 


Editor, FIELD AND STREAM: 

I feel that the following should be given 
to the sportsmen of the country. I am very 
much elated by having had the privilege 
of teaching our President the fine art of 
dry fly fishing. He likes this method of 
angling so well that he has discarded the 

“barnyard tackle” entirely and will, in the 
future, use the dry fly exclusively. 

I also had the pleasure of guiding Presi- 
dent Coolidge on a night fishing trip. 
Casting from 8 p. m. to midnight he caught 
14 trout, weighing from 1 to 4 pounds. 
They were all returned to the water ex- 
cept the largest one. 

President Coolidge is one of the most 
enthusiastic anglers with whom I have 
ever fished. He is a close observer and is 


very attentive to explanations regarding | 


the different methods of casting and 
angling. 

Our climate has done the President a 
world of good. To see him today one 
would never know he was the same man 
who came to the Brule in June. 

George A. Babb 
August 20th, 1928 














Ashaway Original 
Cuttyhunk Lines are 
all hand laid, of best 
selected linen. Regu- 
larly made in a 
sizes: No. 6 thread, 
testing 12 Ibs., to 
No. 39 thre ad, test- 
ing 72 Ibs. Larger 
sizes on special order. 





EPENDABLE high quality in Ashaway 

Original Cuttyhunk Fishing Lines 
has made them for years the uniform 
choice of leading sea anglers. 


All important sea angling World's 
Records are held by these lines, in va- 
rious sizes from 6 thread up to 39 
thread. 


There is a dependable Ashaway Line 
for you no matter where you fish. Ask 
your dealer. Look for the name and the 
Ashaway Swastika good luck brand on 
spool or card. 














. - Zane Grey and his World’s Record 
Ashaway Line & Twine Mfg. Co. yellow-fin tuna, weight 318 Ibs. 


Box 632 Ashaway, Rhode Island 


SHAWAY 


Every Ashaway Line is 
Fishing Lines 


Guaranteed satisfactory to 
Lines for every kind of fishing—used around the World. Made in Ashaway since 1824 





you or your money back. 

















Send for FREE copy of new book ‘‘More Fish Stories” 





A KAPO KANT-SINK YE5™* # 


for Christmas may save the life of the recipient next summer, while boating, “yy 


canoeing, angling, ete. 4 times more buoyant than cork and ten 
times more comfortable to wear. Send for free catalog showing also KAPOQ KAMP SLEEPING 
EQUIPMENT, light and warm as 
eiderdown but costs a lot less. KAPO PRODUCTS CO., Dept. F,76 Traverse St., Boston, Mass. 


DAD BS MSAWS MWS AOS MSMO MS AWS MO MGSAK 








“Greatest little Bass bait made,” writes Leslie B. McClees, Red Bank, N. J. 


TIN LIZ 


PAT. APP. FOR 





Sensational metal minnow, exact size—Price $1.00 


FRED ARBOGAST 


AKRON, OHIO 
(W orld’s Champion Bait Caster) 
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eres a Gift 


ts always 


TH ERE’S no finer gift for one whose hobby is 
fishing than a South Bend or Oreno Reel. 
Make it a Christmas long to be remembered. Give 
a pal, your wife, or that outdoor loving boy of 
ours a South Bend or Oreno Reel—the reel that’s 
ame the world over for its mechanical fineness, 
its truly exceptional casting qualities. 

Send for your free copy of 
“*Fishing—W hat Tackle and When” 
SOUTH BEND BAIT COMPANY 
Manufacturers of the most complete line of Fishing Tackle 


2272 High Street South Bend, Indiana 














Here is the Ideal Family 
Christmas Present -A“King”’ 





and Oh, 3 ib 
1505 Powell St. 
Oakland, Calif, 





Not a toy—not an ordinary 
flashlight but a real searche 
light. One which turns night 
into day—that is built for dee 
pendability. under rough sere 


vice. Send for our booklet, 


The National Marine 
Lamp Co. 
Forestville 

Conn, 








Win the big event because they move the gun stratght 

back. Write for circular, and ask your dealer for one. 
E CUSHION PAD CORPORATION 

Box a Sioux Falls, S.D. 





er— whenever, you go. 
for free illustrated folder, 
dealer's of direct! Cmansras. 


PRESCOTT SPINNER MFG.CO. 
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LETTERS AND ANSWERS 


KEEPING TROUT IN LIMITED AREA 


FisuinG Epitor: 


In the May issue of Fretp anp StreAM under 
the heading “Pond Too Small’’ you say that 
“trout would not thrive in a pond of perhaps 
less than 100 feet long by 40 to 50 feet wide.” 
You also say that the pond would have to be fed 
by a spring brook. 

I have three pools, the largest of which is 18 
by 20 feet. In these three pools are thriving most 
happily one thousand ok oe trout. They range 
in size from five to sixteen inches. 

These pools are so arranged that the water 
runs from one into the other, cascading and fall- 
ing in natural effect. They average in depth from 
two to three feet. A little distant from the lower 
pool is a catch basin into which the water runs 
to be forced again to the top by a small electric 
motor. The lift is twelve feet. This is necessary 
as the supply of water comes from the hydrant 
and continual use of it would prohibit the joy ot 
having trout. The motor is run eight hours a day. 

No one need forego the pleasure of keeping 
trout if they but use intelligence in getting started 
and continuing with it. Unable to get practical 
knowledge from aught but experience, believe me, 

have had my troubles. But the thrill of feeding 
them and the close-ups I get of enthusiastic 
anglers longingly watching them glide and zip 
through the water pays for all the trouble. 

Having been discouraged in this undertaking 
by every one supposed to know anything about a 
trout, I would be most glad to answer any ques- 
tions that I am able to, in the event that any of 
your readers cared to inquire about trout as an 
ornamental fish. 

E. L. Ruste. 


Comment: Perhaps the statement that trout 
would not thrive in a pond less than 100 feet 
long by about 40 to 50 feet wide was not strictly 
correct. In answering that particular correspon- 
dent, from the description he gave in his letter, 
it is doubted that trout would thrive in his par- 
ticular pond, which was stated as about 6 feet 
wide by 10 feet long, and was not equipped with 
a means of keeping the water in circulation. 

here is recorded a case where a man once 
kept a brook trout in a small aquarium not more 
than two feet long by a foot wide. He had a 
unique clock works motor and pump which con- 
stantly pumped a stream of water from the 
aquarium and dropped it from a height of a few 
inches back into the aquarium. The water was 
thus kept aerated and the little trout lived for 
many years. 

Your experiment is exceedingly interesting 
and we thank you for offering to help others 
who would like to keep trout in a limited area. 


Fisninc Epitor. 


TROUT QUESTIONS 
Fisninc Epitor: 


On the opening day of the season three friends 
and I had a wonderful time trout fishing in one 
of the northern New Jersey trout streams. I 
caught eight rainbow trout, one being 16 inches 
long weighing 1 pound, 7 ounces, while the others 
averaged 12 inches each. One of the boys got an 
18 inch brown trout. We fished from daylight 
until about 12:00 o'clock, at which time we 
had 20 nice trout among us. 

Below are a few questions I would like an- 
swered for my information. 

1. Why was my large trout (as well as one 
of the others) just loaded with spawn at this 
time of the year, when it generally spawns long 
before this? 

2. Why was the fishing better from daylight 
until 10:30, than from 10:30 until dark? This is 
a fact, and the water was not disturbed by 
anglers. 

My personal experience tells me the water is 
warmer in the early morning before the sun comes 
out than it is later. Later when the sun is out 
the water gets colder and the fish go to the deeper 
holes according to my trout lore. Perhaps I’m 
wrong, but I’m open to criticism, and possibly 
you can help me along. 

Cuas, Hutt. 


ComMeEnNT: We are very glad to learn that you 
had such a successful fishing trip. New Jersey 
is blessed with some of the finest trout fishing in 
the country due to the efforts of the New Jersey 
Fish Commission, and particularly Mr. Charles 
O. Hayford. 

Regarding your question of the rainbow trout 
that carried spawn at that time of year, it is 

retty difficult to give you a definite answer. 
There are many different varieties of rainbow 
trout, and some of them spawn later than others. 

As you may know, the rainbows originated in 
the West, the original stock coming from the 
Kern River and the McCloud Rivers, These fish 
have been interbred and mixed up so much that 
there is probably now no pure stock. In our cli- 
mate rainbows ordinarily spawn in early spring, 
but some of them may not complete the operation 
until after the trout season opens. 

In answer to your second question, it is not 
known why trout should strike better early in 
the morning than they do after 10:30. Many 
fishermen have found that early in the season 
the best time to fish is in the middle of the day. 


There is no accounting, however; for fishes’ 
tastes. The only thing one can say is that the 
condition exists and perhaps there is no ex- 
plaining it. 

The water is not warmer in the early morning 
than it is later. The sun’s coming out would have 
a tendency to warm the water. It is true that the 
atmosphere warms up considerably when the sun 
is out, but that would not make the water colder. 

Almost anything one can say about fishing is 
more or less problematical. A person who makes 
arbitrary statements is always open to criticism. 


FisuincG Epiror. 


PERCH A NUISANCE 
Fisuinec Epitor: 


In this country, Saranac Lake, New York, 
we have a pond, or rather five ponds in a chain, 
each connected by small brooks, that several 
years ago really were the best speckled trout 
ponds in this section. But perch have gotten in 
the chain and it is impossible to catch a trout now 
although I know they are there. As soon as 
bait is in the water about fifty perch are nearby 
waiting. The perch are not large, at least I 
have never caught one over 5 or 6 inches. 

These ponds are back a bit and seldom fished. 
A number of years ago when the perch were 
known to be in a pond three miles below this 
chain, several guides and fishermen tried to get 
a dam built to prevent these fish from coming 
up, but their plea was entirely ignored. A 
suitable location for a dam at a small expense 
between steep narrow banks just below the lower 
pond would have kept these perch out. 

Is there any game fish that could be planted 
in this chain that would eventually destroy the 
perch, and not harm the trout? 

The state planted lake trout in the upper 
pond, but they are small and I believe are being 
destroyed by the perch. I know there are some 
large lakers in the pond. Would these lakers by 
any chance go down a small, narrow, shallow 
brook to the lower ponds in the chain? To get 
from the upper to lower ponds a three mile carry 
over a mountain is necessary. 

C. P. Rets. 


Comment: There is no way of getting the 
perch out of your ponds without actually draining 
them, which, of course, would probably be 
impossible. The only alternative is to fish with 
artificial lures which the perch will not be inter- 
ested in, but which certainly should take trout. 

If the trout will not rise to the surface for 
ordinary wet flies then perhaps a deeply sunk 
wet fly will do the trick. Also trolling or casting 
a small pearl spinner with an artificial fly in 
combination should take trout. 

There is no game fish that we know of which 
could be planted in this lake to eat the perch and 
which would not at the same time attack the 
trout. Pickerel would eat the perch, but it 
would be a grave mistake to put them in. They 
would also do for the trout in short order. The 
same applies to black bass. 

Lake _ trout require free range and deep 
water, They seldom thrive in small ponds and 
to be ideal, lake trout water should be at least 
50 feet deep. The deeper, the better. There is 
a chance that the small lake trout that were 
planted in the pond might have gone down the 
narrow brook during a freshet to seek freer 
coe in the lower ponds. 

It the lake trout were quite small, that is, 
the size of brook trout, there is no reason to 
suppose that that is not exactly what they did. 
A lake trout is not averse to running fast water 
if he gets his mind set on going somewhere else. 
It is doubtful if the large lakers that you say 
are in the pond would attempt the trip, but the 
small ones would not hesitate. 

Your only hope is to keep hammering the Jake 
with artificial lures and eventually you should 
succeed in catching some good trout. If the perch 
are small there is every reason to believe that 
they furnish a good food supply for the larger 
brook and lake trout. 

FisuineG Eprtor. 
HORN POUT, CATFISH AND PICKEREL 
Fisuinc Epiror: 
Please tell me the difference between a horn 
ut and a catfish. What is the best bait for a 


orn pout? Will pickerel take live frogs at 
night? 
: Jos. Voxitts. 
Comment: The difference between a horn 


pout and the catfish is_a difference of species 
rather than of family. Both the horn pout and 
catfish belong to the catfish family. 

The former is commonly known by the name 
bullhead in many parts of the country and is 
a much smaller fish’than most of the true cat- 
fish. It usually frequents muddy ponds and feeds 
on worms, minnows and small aquatic creatures. 
True bullheads seldom reach a greater weight 
than a pound and one-half, and the average is 
much less, usually only a few ounces. Bullheads 
or horn pout may best be caught with earth- 
worms or small pieces of liver. 

Pickerel do not feed at night, and therefore 
will not take live frogs or any other form of 
bait to the best of our knowledge. 


Fisninec Epitor 
(END OF FISH AND FISHING) 
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OLA ANA PAIL — LI ECCETIOE 


IRVIN S. COBB 
(Continued from page 13) 


with both wings spread, drumming his 
swan-song on the dry leaves. The hen, 
badly wounded, required a rap on the head 
with a fagot. 

“I sat down and mopped the sweat from 
my face and neck for fifteen minutes. I 
suddenly became the weakest man in 
Georgia, though my heart action knew no 
bounds. In a few moments my hunting 
companion came along and found me prac- 
tically in a state of collapse. When he 
saw the 27-pound gobbler and the 11- 
pound hen, he too became excited. 

“Both birds were beauties. To make a 
long story short, we covered the pair 
with leaves and waited for Stribling to 
blow in. In about half an hour he came 
through the scrub-oak, clamoring to know 
what I had fired at. 

“*A couple of fox-squirrels,’ I replied. 
‘The place was alive with them. Got a 
pair of beauties.’ 

“ ‘Squirrels, did I hear you say? You've 
played hell, Mister. I heard a flock of 
turkeys coming in this direction nearly 
an hour ago. And you scared ’em away 
shootin’ squirrels. That ends the turkey 
sport good and plenty. Get your squirrels 
and come back to the club. Where are the 
vermin?’ 

“He was as sore as a triple carbuncle. 
Pointing to the pile of leaves, I shouldered 
my gun and walked away with my friend. 
We hadn’t gone ten steps before Stribling 
uncovered the pair of turkeys. I had 
to run_around among the scrub-oaks like a 
pursued cottontail to keep him from kiss- 
ing me. 

“That turkey shoot was the high spot 
in my whole hunting career. The beard of 
the old gobbler hangs in my study along- 
side of a scalp taken from a blond fron- 
tiersman during one of Sitting Bull’s raids 
in Nebraska, 1869.” 

I volunteered the information that I 
was born in Nebraska. 

“So I have heard before,” was the 
frothy reply of the old jokesmith. “And 
the answer is that Sitting Bull was asleep 
at the switch.” 

* ok 
- HAT have you got to say for your 
prowess in the animal kingdom?” 
I made bold to inquire. “Give me your 
record with slugs and explosive builets, 
if any.” 

“Is that a Corona-Corona cigar pro- 
truding from your pocket? So it is. 
Gimme a match.” Irvin bit the end from 
my last smoke and settled down to further 
particulars concerning himself. “I have 
caused moose, deer, elk, caribou, antelope 
and black bear to bite the dust. I have 
slain coyotes, timber wolves, badger, 
woodchuck and polecats. As a boy I once 
took a pistol, shot at a rat who was 
resident in the boat-store in Paducah, and 
made a triple carom on three spittoons. 
All of which only goes to show that I 
am there with firearms. 

“Nevertheless, I would like to tell you 
a bedtime story about wild animals. And 
this tale, by the way, transcends in all 
respects any other episode, so far as sheer 
wild beauty and interest is concerned, 
during my whole lifetime. It is the more 
wonderful for the simple reason that no 
powder was burned. 

“In the fall of 1925 I was fishing for 
trout in a little stream that runs into 
Arrow Lake, Glacier Park, Montana. The 
brook wound in and out between glade 
and forest, and led me to a bend, on the 
right of which rose a slight elevation over 
which I was forced to climb in order to 
return to the stream. It is my habit, when 
in the woods, to move slowly and with as 
little noise as possible. The man who 


romps madly through the woodland misses 
much of its beauty and sees little of its 
wild life. A soft tread and a peeled eye 
is my motto. 

“The brush was alive with birds that 
had not yet begun the migration. Chip- 
munks and squirrels, woodchucks and 
badger were storing up the winter’s chow. 
Signs of game were everywhere. The 
autumn had drawn blood in its skirmish 
with summer. Yellows, browns, tans and 
purples splashed the landscape. 

“Just before reaching the crest of the 
rise, and while still moving slowly, lI 
heard muffled cuffing echoes, interrupted 
by occasional grunts. With the caution of 
the late Chief Leatherstocking, I moved 
forward, and from behind a thick bush 
peeked over. There, in the center of a 
natural amphitheatre about a fourth the 
size of Madison Square Garden, stood 
two black bear cubs cuffing each other for 
the championship of Glacier Park. 

“It would have done our friend Wild 
Bill McGeehan a world of good to see 
that pair of representatives in the cauli- 
flower industry cutting loose with swings, 
jabs and hooks. They feinted, socked and 
crossed one another, clinched, wrestled 
and fouled. Bamb! Biff! Whang! Down 
went one and then the other. Up again 
and in again. Woof! A perfectly matched 
pair of ‘roughnecks not above slamming 
each other in the belly or breaking 
Queensbury rules with the elbow and the 
back hand. 


LTHOUGH not many months old 

and not more than two and a half 
feet high, they seemed, set apart as they 
were from the adjacent jack-pines, bush 
and boulders, and occupying a weather- 
beaten glade, to be a pair of monstrous 
ruffians settling an old score in the pri- 
meval wood. I had to lie down flat on my 
umbilical to keep from laughing to death. 
We may guffaw at Johnny Risko and Jack 
Sharkey, but not at cub bears. One titter, 
and the show is over. 

“For about ten minutes I lay prone 
upon the crest of the hill, enjoying every 
minute of the bout. Cheek by jowl they 
kept at it, the fur flying as the grunts 
multiplied. Suddenly I discovered the old 
she bear, seated on her haunches a few 
yards away, and looking for all the world 
like a referee. In comparison with Old 
Lady Bruin, the two boxers suddenly 
became pigmies. 

“She seemed to spot me the moment 
I located her. Up went the short broad 
ears as she turned her quivering black 
snout toward me. Instantly she emitted a 
low whine, which the two cubs heard— 
one of those cheese-it-the-cop signals of 
our boyhood. In one second the old lady 
and her babies bolted for cover and dis- 
appeared. 

“I rolled over and laughed my head off. 
That bout and the exit of the terrified 
principals will remain with me forever. 
I am sure that no man ever saw the 
Bruin boys at play under more advanta- 
geous circumstances, nor in a setting of 
such bewildering beauty. Seldom, if ever, 
does an uninvited guest depart with such 
delightful memories. 

“And those, Mr. Davis, were the most 
exhilarating ten minutes I ever spent 
in the heart of Nature. No guns, no am- 
munition, no trophies stuffed and plaqued 
against the wall; nothing but an undying 
memory. And at my age, that’s enough.” 

These sentimental outbursts are nothing 
new from Irvin. He has the soul of a poet, 
and in consequence the moods. The next 
time he hears the baying of the hounds 
or the horn of the hunter, he will gird on 
his weapons and away. When the game 
laws are operating he swears off, and 
when the game laws are off he swears on. 

(Continued on page 86) 














New Outing Kit $5.00 


A Gift for Every Man and Boy 


SIX POWER POCKET TELESCOPE to observe 
distant tT with ease and clearness. 

SCOUT KNIFE with sturdy cutting blade, serew- 
driver, reamer bottle and can opener, is an out- 
door necessity. 

RELIABLE COMPASS, pocket size, 
sable on land or 

POCKET MAGNIFIER that is always useful. 


At your dealer, or direct, postpaid, $5.00. 


WOLLENSAK OPTICAL CO. 
827 Hudson Ave. Rochester, N. Y.; 


is indispen- 

















THE WELL 


HE WELL RUNGE BRIAR 
ROOT PIPE $1.00 Preraip 


AN ELEGANT CHRISTMAS OFFER- 
ING. Hand cut from old seasoned 
briar-root, treated to require no break- 
ing in. Genuine Bakelite Stem. Guar- 
anteed not to crack or burn thru. An 
attractive gift. Send your order early 
to insure prompt delivery before Christ- 
mas. 










South African — Tobacco, per ID. .......s0rssve 
Irish Roll, per Ib. ; 
Imported Peterson and G.B.D. Pipes............... 
Sweet Crop, John Cotton, St. . 





and 55 other OLD COUNTRY Pipe Tobaceos. 
Send for Catalog 
A. RUNGE & COMPANY, Dept. F 


18 So. Delaware Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
We pay Parcel Post charges anywhere 


Bstablished 1894 











MECHANICAL FERRETS 


Hunters and Trap : See and try the “‘Screw-Bug,” a 
Mechanical ferret for routing Rabbits, Skunk and other burrowing 
animals. Sold v yool A mail, allowing five days trial with an abso- 
lute money back ¢ 


ft Price $4.00 each 
with order prepaid, or C. O. D. plus postage. Free circulars, and 
testimonials. 


E GRABOW C 
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ee Square, Long Island Dept. P, New York 

















ACME DUCK BOATS 


Go after your ducks in an ACME. Make ready or 
fold up in 8 minutes. Light. Strong, Safe. Easy to 
transport on shoulder. Carry four men easily. Suit- 
able for your outboard. On market 38 veers. ane 
nee over. Priced right. Guaranteed. Wri 



















ME BOAT CO., 12! Pike St., Miam isburg. “ohio 
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PUTTING THE BOAT TO 
BED FOR THE WINTER 


By Nathaniel Irwin 


OVEMBER is the time when 
boats destined to remain in north- 
ern parts must be put to bed, 
while others are cruising south- 
ward following the sun to the warm winter 
playgrounds of the Gulf and its tributa- 
ries. In southern waters the boating season, 
an all-year-round sport takes on a fresh 
impetus with the advent of the cool and 
refreshing weather of the southern winter. 

Regattas, lots of them, 
are scheduled. Last winter 
in Florida alone, more 
than 200 outboard con- 
tests were held, in addi- 
tion to cruiser, runabeut, 
express cruiser, hydro- 
plane and other events of 
like exciting nature. 

But in the northern 
clime things are vastly 
different. We are making 
preparations for storing 
the boat and outfit away 
for the winter. Owners 
of each kind of boat have 
their own peculiar prob- 
lems. Owners of boats in 
each locality also have 
problems ‘peculiar to the 
locality according to the 
short conditions wrought 
by nature and the availa- 
ble facilities. 

The ravages of the 
northern winter with its 
snows, sleet, ice sheets that form and re- 
main until the sunshine of spring melts 
them, and long months of dampness about 
the water front, all make it absolutely 
necessary for the boat owner to take ex- 
ceptional care that his craft and motor 
do not suffer disastrous deterioration. 
It is something he simply can't neglect 
or be careless about if he expects to keep 
his outfit in a reasonable state of repair. 

With the outboard outfit, the mat- 
ter of storage is comparatively simple 
because of its small size and weight. Any 
kind of shed will do for the hull, as long 
as the boat is well ventilated. The engine 
should be taken home, if possible, and 
stored in a closet, attic or cellar. But 
let the place be dry. You do not want 
corrosion. And before you put the engine 
away, clean it up. 

Put a tablespoonful of oil into each 
cylinder through the spark plug holes, 
and turn it over a half dozen times to 
distribute a thick film of oil over your 
cylinder walls. The efficiency of your 
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This department is conducted for sportsmen 
who make use of boats in connection with 
hunting, fishing, camping and other outdoor 
recreation. Discussions are welcomed. Ques- 
tions, other than technical matters such as 
engine troubles, will be answered when ac- 
companied by a stamped addressed envelope. 











motor depends on these being kept clean, 
bright and unscarred by rust or scratches. 
Whatever the type of your engine, be sure 
to do this. 

Also, cover the outside of the engine 
with a heavy oil or grease. This is espe- 
cially important with inboard engines 





Big game fishing with the aid of an outboard motor 


which have brass or bronze accessories. 
Be sure to coat the joints of brass or 
bronze and the steel engine with plenty 
of oil or grease to stop galvanic action 
caused by salt air. 

In storing the hull, it is desirable that 
the atmosphere be not free from dampness. 
Dampness keeps the wood from drying 
out, contracting, and checking, as it may 
do if allowed to get extremely dry. But 
no cover should be placed so tightly down 
as to stop the free passage of air inside 
and outside of it. This is immensely im- 
portant. The wood tends to rot under 
such circumstances and a few seasons of 
carelessness on this point will often make 
an old boat out of a new one. The places 
where this rot begins are usually vital 
spots, or expensive to replace, to say the 
least. 

The best protection for boats stored 
where no roof is available, is one of can- 
vas. But do not use canvas carelessly. 
Make a frame-work of wood on which to 
rest the canvas covering. This is not so 
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complicated as it seems, but not so easy 
as it looks when you start the job. 

The boat is raised up on blocks or in a 
cradle when she is drawn from the water. 
Whether she be a tiny runabout, outboard, 
open fishing boat or big cruiser, the pro- 
cedure is essentially the same from this 
point on. The question is to protect her 
against the weather and against deteriora- 
tion. 

At each end of the boat, bow and stern, 
erect upright pieces of strong wood, pref- 
erably two-by-four beams. Set these 
firmly into the ground and brace with 
stakes driven at several angles and nailed 
to the main shaft. Across 
the tops of the uprights 
attach a long stringer, or 
beam for the ridge of the 
tent over the boat. It is 
likely this will sag in the 
middle due to its length. 
Take care in bracing it 
not to bring weight onto 
cabin roof or deck not de- 
signed to sustain such a 
burden. 

Short pieces of lighter 
lumber, usually furring 
strips, are sawed to fit 
their ends against the per- 
pendicular sides of the 
ridge piece and are nailed 
into place. These then ex- 
tend downward on each 
side and rest on the gun- 
wale of the boat. You now 
have a frame-work over 
the entire hull. Before 
stretching the canvas over 
this frame-work it is best 
to nail another furring strip along on top 
of the sloping, transverse pieces just above 
the gunwale of the boat. This holds them 
all together and adds much strength 
to the entire structure. Then draw on 
your canvas tight enough to hold se- 
curely against the rigors of winter weather. 


OU need not have the canvas all in 
one piece. In fact it is better not to 
have, providing you have sufficient for 
allowing wide laps at the places where 
they join. The canvas should be fairly 
heavy, at least heavy enough to be really 
waterproof. It is well to pay attention 
to where your laps in the pieces fall. If 
you lay it with this in view, you will have 
these places at hatches or cabin doors 
where you can just unfasten and throw 
each side back a foot or two and get 
inside without disturbing the covering 
otherwise. 
Small bits of quarter-inch strips are 
good for nailing the canvas onto the 
frames. Use about two small nails to 
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the block. This keeps the canvas from 
tearing at the nails and only the small 
perforations are made in the canvas and 
these are negligible. The lower ends of the 
canvas can be tacked in the same manner 
to the underbody of the boat. Another 
way is to use a lot of small rope or 
clothesline. 

You can get a roll of 100 feet of clothes- 
line for a song, and wrap it round and 
round the whole hull, making a snug job 





Demonstrating steady steering quality 


of it. A good way, too, is to cut up some 
of the clothesline and tie bits of it into 
holes cut into the doubled edge of the 
canvas. Then suspend good heavy weights 
to the lower ends. The weights should be 
just off the ground about a half inch and 
will rest on the ground with the stretching 
of the line and canvas. This makes it 
possible to get into the boat by merely 
untying a couple of the weights. But you 
must not trust to the weights alone. You 
will find that a combination of all three 
methods suits best. 


F your boat is a cabin cruiser, make 

sure to open the port-holes before leav- 
ing her for the winter. Take the plug out 
of the bottom and drain the bilge com- 
pletely. Leave the plug out so that if any 
water gets into the bilge it will rain out, 
as if it freezes in there, it tends to spread 
the seams with its expansion. Prop open 
all doors of lockers and lazarettes. Mir- 
rors should be taken home as the cold 
makes them peel or get cloudy. 

Take out your anchor lines and ropes 
and store them in a dry, well-ventilated 
place. Don’t forget that rope stored in 
damp, poorly ventilated places for a 
long time loses much of its original 
strength. Many a boatman has had serious 
trouble the following season for overlook- 
ing this point. 

Grease up the motor inside and out, 
paying especial attention to the joints of 
steel and brass, if it is an inboard motor, 
to avoid galvanic action with the salt air. 
A heavy coating of oil or grease will safe- 
guard it. Empty out gasoline and water 
tanks. Take out your battery and have 
it cared for at a garage where it can have 
an occasional charge, if you can’t use it 
at home on the radio. 

Grease up your univ ersal joint and 
thrust bearings, if yours is an inboard 
power plant. Take up some of the floor 
board so the bilge can be well aired. 
This is important. See to it that air can 
pass through everywhere. 

When this is done, you can go home and 
feel that your outfit is secure for the 
winter. It takes a little effort at the out- 
set, but the dividends are high and 
well worth while. You save a lot of worry, 
too, which is really a valuable asset. 








His progress entitles him 
to better tobacco 


HIS Christmas— give him 
@1la Briar Tobacco. He is 
worth-while and is 
entitled to better 
tobacco, just as he is 
entitled to better 


Iffor any reason your dealer hasn’t 
@la Briar Tobacco packed in the 
$1 ideal gift size 
—a handsome hu- 
midor tin—use the 
coupon below.Simply 
state the number de- 





clothes, and better 








standards of living. 
So tell him— with 
your giftof@ld Briar 
Tobacco — that you 
appreciate his prog- 
ress. 

Only the highest 
quality tobaccos, entrusted to ex- 
perts with years of scientific knowl- 
edge in the art of mellowing and 
blending, go into @la Briar 
Tobacco. And quantity production 
makes it possible at such a reason- 
able price. 





sired and enclose $1 
money or check for 
eachtin. These will be 
sent postpaid, protect- 
ed from damage by 
substantial packing. 


The popular 25¢ package— 
two pouches wrapped together 








= States Tobacco Company F.S. 12-28) 
Richmond, Virginia, U. S. A. 

Gentlemen: Please send to the address below 

ia $1 gift sizes of @1d Briar Tobacco, 
for which I lose $. 





Print Name 
Addr 
































Of All the Pleasures Man Enjoys Pipe Smoking Costs the Least 


Ola Briar Tobacco 


“THE BEST PIPE SMOKE EVER MADE!” 
United States Tobacco Co., Richmond, Va., U.S. A. 





$3 
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. the timid natives gave a startled yell 
and jumped, leaving the canoe to drift backward. 
One of them fell short, and as he struck the 
water the evil shape of a basking crocodile slid 
into the stream from the reeds which had hidden 
him. There was an anguished scream, and I 
glanced around just in time to see him go under. 
But at the moment I had sufficient trouble of 


my own. I could not attend to the canoe and 
shoot too; so I grabbed my rifle and let the 
canoe drift. 


“After a moment of surprised indecision, the 
hippo openéd her mouth and came for the canoe 
with a rush like a torpedo. As she reached the 
boat her mouth looked large enough to swallow 
the canoe and myself too, but at three yards I 
thrust the rifle muzzle almost into her mouth 
and fired upward.” 


Extract from one of the most erciting and inter- 
esting stories of big game hunting ever published, 
entitled— 


‘‘HIPPO HAUNTS 
AND HABITS” 


in the January issue of 


“toy, ™~ 
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It is one of the series we have been publishing 
about the true experiences of W. S. adwic 
in hunting the dangerous big game of Africa— 
those that are true man-killers. This Hippo story 
is a real thriller, in every respect as great reading 
as his Buffalo story in this issue. 


Other great articles: 
PLAY HOUSE 


A fine and instructive quail hunting story 
by Nash Buckingham. 


THE WARIEST WILD FOWL 
The habits and hunting of the Emperor 
Goose, in Alaska, by Van Campen Heilner. 


BREAKING A GUN-SHY DOG 
If you have one, this article will be alone 
worth the cost of a ten years’ subscription. 


CHOOSING A FIELD GLASS 
Some practical pointers you ought to know 
before spending your money. 


OLD FEROCIOUS 
A real battle with a huge Great Northern 
Pike, told by Robert Sage Lincoln. 


SPECIAL CHRISTMAS OFFER 
There isn’t a finer gift for a sportsman-pal 
than a year of Field & Stream. Send us $4. 
and we'll enter or extend your own sub- 
scription for a full year and put your friend 
down for a year also. (Normal value $5.) 
Frecp & Stream, 578 Madison Ave., New York 


For the four dollars enclosed enter / extend my 
subscription for one year and send Fietp & StrEAM 
for one year to the friend whose name is given 
below, and send him Christmas Card announcing 
the gift. 


FRIEND’S NAME 


F&S 12-28 
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WHEN YOUR MOTOR RUNS 
WARM 


HEN your motor runs warmer than 

usual, stop it. The hotter it gets 
the closer comes the danger of burning 
out your bearings, a serious situation on 
any motor, however well designed or ac- 
cessible. You can always start it again for 
your tests. 

Go right to the pump. Is it out of order? 
Is there an air leak in the water line or 
the pump itself? Is there a piece of flot- 
sam caught by the suction and being held 
against the intake screen, blocking or re- 








Towing a sail boat soith an ater’ motor light rig 


ducing the flow of water? Or is the spark 
retarded by accident ? 

The pump should feel cool if water has 
been coming in continuously. If there is a 
clog in the waterline it is likely to be warm 
or even hot, according to how much water 
it has actually been getting in the last 
few minutes. Take a look if possible, or 
run your hands or a boat hook over the 
intake, which is usually situated not far 
below the water on one side or the other. 

Check over the connections in the water- 
line inside the boat. A union may have 
worked loose, letting in air. The nuts on 
the packing boxes of the pump may have 
done the same. A hose may have slipped 
off a nipple, a hose clamp may have given 
way. All of these could allow air into the 
waterline and destroy or impair the suc- 
tion set up by the revolving pump. 

A bit of weed or other flotsam can get 
drawn up against the intake screen, stop- 
ping the flow of water into the engine 
wholly or in part. If this continues long 
enough the engine may get hot enough to 
burn out her bearings from this simple, 
easy-to-remedy cause. The suction is likely 
to break up the obstruction and draw it 
into the pump. Or it may be pulverized 
and pass on through the waterline and out. 
It is according to the toughness of the 
invader. 

It was a sly piece of flotsam that stopped 
Miss Helen Hentschel, the famous girl 
driver of racing outboards, in her race 
from Albany to New York this season. 
Running at top speed all “our Helen” 
could do was to hope the foreign piece in 
the waterline would break up and go on 
through the water jackets without giving 
further trouble. At the high speed at which 
her entire power plant was functioning, 
there was a chance of its doing just that. 
But it didn’t. 

The bearings went. And Miss Hentschel 
got out the emergency paddle, got ashore, 
had her boat taken care of, and caught a 
work-train for New York. Such an in- 
cident has accounted for many a delayed 
— in long distance racing and cruising 
alike. 


The pump may jam and stop completely, 
if the foreign body gets it right. Then 
something must give way. And if it is a 
gear pump, it is likely to be a pin which 
fastens a gear to its shaft. Or it may be 
the fastening of the pump to the stub 
shaft which turns it from the gear case of 
the motor. It is according to what is weak- 
est. These pump troubles are not difficult 
to repair, but the pump must be dismantled 
and reassembled, and that takes time. 

Care must be taken, of course, when re- 
mounting the pump, that it is lined up 
properly. The average pump is compara- 
tively simple and anyone can figure it out 





without much trouble. But the most fre- 
quent causes of hot motor are air-leaks in 
the waterline or temporary clogging due 
to flotsam. 

When you stop the motor, the offending 
piece against the screen of the intake 
will float away. Look for it at first. It 
may save you a lot of wasted time check- 
ing over a perfectly sound cooling system. 


GET THE RIGHT PROPELLER 
FOR YOUR OUTBOARD MOTOR 
By A. Deeley 


N selecting an outboard motor, bear in 

mind the specific task for which it is 
intended. Every outboard motor carries 
with it a choice of propellers, according 
to the kind of work it is destined to do. 
These propellers vary considerably in 
shape, diameter and pitch of blade, and 
each has been found by elaborate tests to 
be most efficient with that motor for cer- 
tain kinds of work. You may think your 
motor lacks power if you get the wrong 
propeller for the job. It does, and it isn’t 
the engine’s fault. 

A high-speed propeller for pushing a 
heavy load will show up any motor to 
poor advantage. The same motor with 
two different propellers on it, seems to be 
two different motors. With the proper 
propeller you can get the maximum of 
power for the job and the best satisfaction. 

This relationship of propeller to load 
and other resistances together with the 
speed desired, comprises one of the major 
problems in marine engineering. No ama- 
teur should attempt to solve it alone unless 
he is ready to buy a number of propellers 
and conduct complicated experiments over 
a measured course, with stop-watch timing 
in dead water and on windless days. And 
then he will find that the designer just 
about knew his stuff after all. 

Makers of sporting equipment often 
spend many thousands of dollars and much 
time in research work to perfect their 
products. They do this for the advantage 
of their customers. The wise amateur is 
the one who leaves well enough alone. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
WATER THROUGH THBEXHAUST LINE 


Motor Boat EpitTor: 

I am installing a new marine motor in my boat 
and I am uncertain as to the disposition to make 
of the water. Should I send it all through the 
exhaust manifold? Some of my friends tell me I 
should by all means, and some others tell me 
that only a little should be sent through the ex- 
haust line and the remainder piped out separately. 
Both sides seem so certain and talk of so many 
examples of perfect performance that I am in a 
complete muddle over it. 

RamseEY DononuGH. 


Ans.—You should not put all the water from 
the manifold into the exhaust pipe. This is a 
common error even among people who ought to 
know better. A good discharge is as follows: 
There is, 1 am sure, a 44-inch hole drilled and 
tapped in the water jacket of your exhaust mani- 
fold Screw in there a close nipple and %-inch 
“T”, Reduce one end of the “‘T” to %-inch 
and pipe this to your exhaust maniteld. The 
other end of the “T’’ remains %-inch in diameter 
and this size stream may be piped overboard 
in what we call a “by-pass”. A globe valve may 
be put on to the pipe as it enters the exhaust pipe 
or on the outboard end. One valve at either 
end will control both streams. In other words, the 
proportion of water to be sent through your ex- 
haust manifold is about “%;rd the volume, with 
24rds the volume being piped overboard. This 
proportion holds good in most marine motors 
except in extreme cases. 

Motor Boat Eprtor. 


A POUNDING MOTOR 


My motor pounds and knocks when it runs. 
What can it be? It runs apparently all right and 
the power seems ample. But this pounding has 
been getting worse and worse. The engine is in 
a light open boat we use for fishing and it has 
had the best of care. 

Hucu JAMESON. 

Ans.—The pounding could be due to several 
things. It might be that you have a bad bearing, 
but if you have, I am inclined to think it would 
not have been getting steadily worse. It would 
have probably grown worse suddenly. A slight 
knock, which wouldn’t have grown much worse 
without a very perceptible loss of power and 
revolutions, could have been caused by your 
ignition being slightly out of time. This is 
called an “ignition knock’’ and is well known in 
motor cars. 

I am inclined to think from the few facts pre- 
sented that the joke is on you but it isn’t any 
expensive joke. I think you will find that the 
pounding is due simply to a loose nut on_ the 
flywheel. This must always be drawn up tightly. 
Examine the tightness of yours. Use a wrench 
and a hammer to make it tighter if possible— 
without running any risk of breaking anything, 
of course. You may find that the jumping about 
of the heavy flywheel may have damaged the 
key-way in the crank shaft or in the flywheel hub, 
which, in extreme cases, has been known to crack 
from the banging. It is one of the jokes of the 
water front that a large percentage of sup- 
posedly burnt-out bearings are in reality, loose fly- 
wheel nuts which can be tightened in a jiffy and 
with little trouble. I have known good mechanics 
to be misled by the sound into thinking it a 
burnt-out bearing. 

Motor Boat Eprtor. 


A LETTER FROM JOLADALU, SOUTH 
INDIA 


Motor Boat Epitor: 

I am writing to tell you how much I appreciate 
the trouble you have taken in putting me in 
touch with some of the reliable manufacturers of 
portable folding boats. I have received numerous 
literature from the various firms and have 
selected what I hope will prove to be a very 
satisfactory boat. Kindly accept my thanks. 

I do quite a lot of duck shooting during the 
cool months on what we call tanks. These are 
really depressions into which water flows and 
collects during the heavy rains and there remains 
for 6 months or more. They naturally vary 
in size according to the layout of the surround- 
ing country and it is the larger ones which be- 
come filled with weeds that hold the most duck 
and are most suitable for our sport. 

The shoots usually take place on Sundays and 
a rendezvous is arranged near the selected tank 
for say nine guns. Two boats are required and 
since the tanks are more often than not off the 
beaten track it is essential that the boats be 
easily portable, as many of the guns have to travel 
some 50 miles to the rendezvous. At the meet lots 
are drawn for places, that is, selected spots that 
will afford cover either on a bank or in the weeds 
in the tank. The gun having the farthest distance 
to go fires the first shot meanwhile the boat sets 
out from the shore and proceeds to keep the birds 
in the air being afterwards utilized to pick 
up the bag. 

Last season our best bag with eight guns was 
148 birds, all off one tank. During the season we 
obtained altogether 500 birds a various kinds 
from this tank. Since the tanks are numerous we 
are able to give each tank a period of rest. 


R. F. Roi 
(END OF SPORTSMAN AFLOAT) 





A Mans Gift 


—So Thoughtful 
—So Unusual 


—and just what Scout —So Useful 
ane ae am —So Valuable 


MARBLES (22 Nio,305 


Three of the most useful and popular of the famous Marble Products—Woodcraft Knife wi 
; , s th Sta 
Handle in Leather Sheath; Water-proof Match Box, and Marble’s Coat Compass—put up in one sttenetive 
package, ready to give. Each item is a necessary part of the equipment of every sportsman and Scout. 
~~ ae amg eae 9 os and convenience ae owner. 

n making this threefold gift, you convey sentiment far out of proportion to the price of the gift. You giv 
something practical, useful, lasting. It’s the biggest five dollar’s worth of happy Froliday grecting ever put 
into one package. 


Now Ready at All Leading Dealers 


Leading Sporting Goods and Hardware Dealers throughout the United States have this new Marble’s 
Gift Set in stock for immediate delivery. If yours does not have it, he will be glad to get it for you promptly 
or you may order direct from this advertisement and we'll mail you a set direct, postpaid, for only $5. : 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 525 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich., U.S.A. 
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“A KERMATH ALWAYS RUNS” 
















The Newest Garments for 
Outdoor Wear 
King-oF UR is long-wear- 
ing fur made from Pony 
hides and processed to 
make it strikingly beauti- 
ful. It is the most remarkable 

fur at a reasonable price. 


Rain-proof 
Wind-proof 
Cold-proof 


For general outdoor 
wear, there is nothing 
quite as snappy,warm, 
useful and economical 
asa King-oF UR blouse. 


FREE Catalo 
We havea beautify! book ready 
for a showing many of 
the King- oFUR products, for 
men,women and children, at re- 










select your fall or winter gar- 
ments, write forthis Free Book. 


STYLE BAFC Any Garment Sent 
King-oF UR body, horsehide Approval 
~ —- ~ a = m  nowigere, Toacquaint you with thebeauty 


and com fortof King-oF UR ~ 
ments, we make you this o' 
—lIf we have no dealer near you, you may order garme ent 
wanted, direct from us, with rivilege of inspection. 
Write for Free Catalog Today. 
DEALERS—If you do not already have King-oFUR 
Garments in stock, you will want to know about 
these new and better Outdoor Garments and the 
biggest fur value on the market. Write us. 
Edes King-oF UR Products 
Exclusive Manufacturers of King-oFUR and 
the leaders in Custom Tanning. 
Dept. FS 


Dubuque, Iowa 
BEAN’S MAINE SNOW-SHOE 
The frames are of select- 
ed Maine second growth 
white ash, seasoned so 
they cannot warp. The 
best cowhide, cured by a 
secret process to pre- 
vent sagging, is the filler. 
Finest workmanship and 
care give them perfect 
balance. 


Men’s $9.75 Ladies’ $9.50 


Wool tassels, 60c extra. In- 
itials on toe bar 60c extra. 
Give your weight in order- 
ing. I will select the proper 
shoe. 8 

Delivered free in U. 8S. 
If you are not completely 
satisfied we will refund your 
money. 

Write for Catalog 


helette- lined, 





L. L. BEAN 
244 Main St., Freeport, Me. 











GUN REPAIRING 


BY FIRST CLASS MECHANICS 
Now is the time to have your Gun or Rifle over- 
hauled for the coming season. All kinds of 
general repairing: Guns, Ammunition, ne 
Tackle, Camping, Golf, Archery and Tenni 


NEW YORK SPORTING GOODS CO, 
95 Chambers St., New York, N. Y. 














HEAD LIGHTS 


For Hunting, Trapping, 
Camping, etc. Powerful 
white light. Double Lens 


and Darkening Door. Shines 
wherever you look. 

Send for free Catalog 
Brilliant Search Light Mfg. Co. 








KEEPS GUNS NEW 
DOES IT ALL 
1. Dissolves powder residue and metal fouling. 2. Re- 
moves rust. 3. Prevents rust. 4. Oils action. Send 30 
cents stamp or coin for large flat bottle. Dealers—you 
should handle Gun-Shine. Jobbers—some good territory 


t a 
The Gun ! Shine Ce., Dept. A. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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IRVIN S. COBB 
(Continued from page 81) 


Lest the readers of FrELD AND STREAM 
misconstrue the obvious esteem in which I 
hold the subject of this biographical emul- 
sion, let me offer a few don’ts to whoso- 
ever of you may come into contact with 
Mr. Cobb among the woods and waters 
anywhere under the wide and starry sky: 

Don’t leave any twelve-gauge shells ly- 
ing around loose. 

Don’t show him any leaders, flies or 
plugs that are not tied to something in 
your own immediate clutches. 

Don’t ask him to row a boat; he’ll in- 
sult you. 

Don’t lend him anything you can’t af- 
ford to lose. 

Don’t sit in the back seat of his auto- 
mobile. His idea is to cop the seat beside 
the chauffeur, where he can keep his 
feet warm. 

Don't double up with him in a duck 
blind. He will knock your teeth out with 
his elbows. 

Don't claim a “down” bird anywhere 
within five hundred yards of him. 

Aside from these few unbiased tips, 
which are offered in the kindliest spirit, 
Old Irvin Cobb stands out with singular 
grandeur as the best bunkie, pro and 
con, that it has been my good fortune to 
herd with. 

And I am his backer and trainer. 


BATTLES WITH BUFFALO 
(Continued from page 27) 


though this time it was genuine enough. 

That wounded buffalo wanted water 
badly, and knew where to obtain it; but 
he wanted revenge on the hunter still 
more, and had died trying to get it. 

The first time I shot a buffalo “on my 
own” I was not hunting, and I shot him 
in the dark, in mistake for a lion! That 
animal gave me all the proofs I needed 
of his courage and his implacable deter- 
mination. I was traveling with ox-wagons, 
and driving one of the two myself. About 
nine o’clock at night the wagon in front of 
me stopped. On walking ahead to inquire 
the reason, I found the native driver and 
leader crouching in the roadway in front 
of the long team, and staring into the bush 
on the right. 

As I came up. the driver whispered, 
“Lions, master !” 

I immediately ran back for my rifle 
and, on returning, crouched in the road 
with the natives. Against the starlit back- 
ground I could make out three black forms 
moving slowly. As one was heading for 
a large ant-heap I aimed at the forward 
side of this, ready to shoot when his bulk 
emerged from behind it, for I could not 
see my rifle sights. 

As the forequarters blotted out the star- 
lit vista I fired. There was a crash of 
hoofs, a snort, and three forms raced madly 
away. As they did so the driver said: 
“Tkona N’gonyama! Inyati! (It is not 
lions! It is buffalo!)”. 

And buffalo it was. As this dawned 
upon me the animal I had hit wheeled in 
his tracks and came back toward the road, 
crossing it about fifty yards ahead of the 
front wagon. Then he raced down through 
the bush toward the wagons and came to 
a halt, coughing and gasping, abreast of 
the rear wagon. 

I promptly climbed on the wagon and 
yelled to the driver of the front wagon to 
move. As he called to his oxen there came 
a snort and a thud of hoofs, and a red- 
eyed fury weighing some twelve hundred 
pounds came full tilt at the wagon. He 
struck the buck-beam with such force that 
he raised the body of the wagon, which 
weighed perhaps fourteen hundred pounds, 
several inches off the carriage. Had I 
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not taken a hand-hold I should have gone 


. overboard. 


Then he raised himself on his hind 
legs and placed his forefeet on the rail. 
Blood and foam flew from his nostrils at 
each stertorous breath. But I was ready. 
Placing my .405 almost against his head, 
I sent a bullet through his brain, which 
dropped him in a heap in the road. Had 
I been on foot, however, he would cer- 
tainly have killed me. 

Next morning I found the three-inch 
buck-beam cracked clean across. The first 
shot had penetrated the animal’s lungs. 
Finding himself mortally wounded, his in- 
stinct had prompted revenge rather than 
escape. The wagon must have been a sur- 
prise to him, but its size had not deterred 
him, and he had done his best under diffi- 
cult circumstances. 

Very often have I sent a bull down ap- 
parently helpless, only to see him get up 
and charge like a whirlwind at _ close 
quarters. On more than one occasion he 
has continued the charge with one and 
even two legs crippled by subsequent 
shots. 

Had I not been mounted on a fast horse 
during one of my earlier experiences, I 
should not be writing this story now. It 
was fortunate, too, that the horse was one 
well used to hunting, docile but quick to 
act. I was hunting in the Sabi district, 
close to the Portuguese border. Emerging 
at sunrise from a forest belt, I saw a herd 
of buffalo grazing on a small open plain, 
with several bulls feeding alone at a dis- 
tance from the herd. 

Dismounting, I selected the largest, 
which was two hundred yards away and 
had fine horns. I aimed carefully and 
fired. He fell to the shot, staggered to his 
feet, ran about fifty yards and dropped 
in a heap. He had headed in the direction 
of my ambush, and I assumed that death 
had stopped his charge midway, for at 
that time I did not know just how cleverly 
the breed can sham death. 

Dropping the bridle rein over my arm, 
I walked out on the vlei toward him. 
When within twenty yards, he amazed 
me by jumping to his feet. With bloody 
froth flying from his nostrils and head 
down, he started in my direction. With one 
bound I reached the saddle, and my good 
horse launched into his stride on the in- 
stant. 

Glancing over my shoulder, I saw the 
great head, with small, wicked eyes glow- 
ing with rage, about five yards behind my 
horse’s tail. I buckled down to it and rode 
for all I was worth. We had covered about 
a furlong when I looked around to dis- 
cover my pursuer stretched on his side 
motionless, about a hundred and fifty yards 
in my rear. The rest of the herd had van- 
ished—the buffalo seldom attacks unless 
wounded—so I turned my horse and rode 
to within a hundred yards. 


HEN I dismounted and aimed care- 

fully at the heart. As the bullet struck 
he staggered up again and started toward 
me. But this time he stumbled and fell 
every ten yards or so. The third time he 
rose, at perhaps sixty yards, I sent a shot 
fair to his brain, which dropped him 

na 

My. first shot had perforated both lungs, 
and the second had grazed the heart; so 
he must have died quickly without the final 
shot. Yet it was obvious that while life 
remained in him revenge was his first con- 
sideration, and his indomitable courage 
compelled admiration. 

Capt. Cotton Oswell, Dr. Livingstone’s 
one-time companion, related how he once 
found a wounded buffalo bull holding his 
own with three lions, and in view of the 
following incident I can well believe this. 

I came one evening to the edge of a forest 
belt, to see a dense group of black forms 
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in the center of a plain. A closer look 
through my glasses showed that they were 
buffalo. On the outside of the circle were 
ranged the bulls, and at intervals they 
pawed the ground and bellowed a chal- 
lenge. 

Looking for the cause of their anger, 
I saw three soft-stepping, prowling shapes 
on the farther side of the herd and about 
a hundred yards from them. As I looked, 
there thundered out the leonine chant I 
knew well. I was not short of meat and 
had not lost any lions; so decided to leave 
them alone and watch events. 

Three times in an hour the black mass 
surged in different directions, and each 
time there came a snarl, followed by 
thunderous bellows. Then, as it was too 
dark to see much, I went to my camp, 
three miles away. 

Returning in the morning, the ground 
told the story of the buffalo’s  suc- 
cessful night watch. From time to time the 
lions had sneaked up to within springing 
distance, on the offchance of getting a 
calf or young cow; but each time the bulls 
had met them, and the scattered sand 
showed how hastily they had evaded the 
challenge. In all probability the buffalo 
herd got no grazing that night. But on the 
other hand, it is certain that the lions 
got no meat from that herd. 


A MORNING WITH CHANNEL 
BASS 
(Continued from page 29) 


Carolina coast. When worldly cares op- 
press too -strongly, when the brain is 
tired and the nerves are weary, when the 
world is too much with us, and the 
soul grows sick of cities and the crowds, 
the beating surf where the big fellows 
hunt their prey will offer nothing less 
than complete rejuvenation. 

The white beaches and the pounding 
surf! The tug, the rush, the shrieking 
reel; the splendid dash of a great fish 
that takes a man’s troubles away with 
him out to sea! And as the fisherman 
gently draws him, gleaming, to the shore 
he knows that the world is good; that 
dreams come true; that whatever his 
destiny may be, he has wrested from life 
one moment of high adventure, of un- 
stinted happiness. 


DREAMS, TROUT AND THE 
OLD GENTLEMAN 
(Continued from page 35) 


“and below her a dam. Trout. So big.” 

It was raining again. I put on my 
poncho. The trail led uphill. It was wet and 
steep. Sometimes we ran furiously to 
progress at all. The rain ceased. We 
pushed our way through dripping second 
growth, thick as toothpicks in a holder. 
The sun came out. We plunged after Ovila 
into a valley and up another slope. 

I walked as rapidly as I could, poncho- 
hampered. Sometimes I dropped so far 
behind that I ran. Within my rubber en- 
velope I sweated. I could feel the steam 
pressure mounting. I halted to pull off 
my poncho and dropped my hat. When I 
had picked it up, Ovila and Izaak were 
so far ahead that I had to run desperately 
to keep from being lost. 

I stepped on a trailing fringe of the 
poncho and threw myself. On rising, I 
had to run some more to keep them in 
sight. We avalanched down another hill. 
At its foot my dimmed eyes perceived 
a swamp with inky water, sear tan sedges 
and a clutter of fallen trees, gray and 
hideous as fire-tortured steel. 

“Where’s the lake?” I heard Izaak say. 

Ovila pointed to the other side of the 
wide morass. “Over hill,” he explained. 
“Short cut.” 

With the lightness of a snipe he leaped 
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from one prostrate tree trunk to another. 
Izaak followed on legs that wabbled a 
little, and I pursued them both once more. 
I remembered then that I should have 
taken off my poncho. There was neither 
Ovila’s skill nor Izaak’s care in my prog- 
ress. I stumbled and floundered. I fell 
into tree trunks and off tree trunks and 
over tree trunks. 

Once I plunged thigh deep into the 
morass. I recall debating whether it was 
worth while getting out again. Here, at 
least, it was cool and quiet. Then they 
hallooed from the farther shore and stung 
the pride that was one of my few remain- 
ing attributes. I reached them at length, 
breathless, voiceless, hatless but still wear- 
ing my poncho. 


OR a long time, on a string-piece of 

an ancient lumber dam, I panted and 
watched Izaak fish. Not until he had 
landed an old and stubborn trout with 
the face of a gouty judge was I able to 
stir. Ovila, the solicitous, jointed my rod 
and handed it to me. I am afraid I snarled 
at him. Even the trout that fought for my 
fly were not recompense. 

“I guess,” Izaak said at last, hefting his 
creel and observing the sun, “we better 
start for camp. Eh, Ovila?” 

I spoke with adamant simplicity. “If 
we're going back the way we came,” I 
warned, “Ovila’s got to carry me and wear 
the poncho.” 

We returned instead by a lumber road. 
Ovila said it was a longer route. He lied. 

We sat beside the camp fire that night, 
Izaak and I. A bright blue star burned 
above the serrated pines and out of the 
dark woods; a whitethroat piped drowsily 
and slept once more. 

“Whatsa matter?” Izaak asked. “You 
look as if you were in mourning.” 

I could not confide my bereavement. I 
could not explain that somewhere in the 
swamp a nice old gentleman, a rather well- 
preserved and fine old gentleman, straddled 
a fallen tree, stone-dead from exhaustion. 

Next year we shall return to the La- 
vielle, Izaak and Ovila and I. It is well, 
having broken a dream, to get what satis- 
faction one may from its fragments. I 
know I must take my trout while I can. 
In a few years, as streams are fished out, 
the exercise of fishing for them will be 
beyond the strength of all save athletes. 

I shall go again; but if I had not gone 
at all, I should still have been able to 
look forward to perfect fishing, to the 
happy, impossible sport of my “When I 
Don’t Have To Work Any More” ideal. 
That is shattered. When the sun and the 
moon and the stars are darkened and all 
the other symptoms set forth so movingly 
in Ecclesiastes XII are mine, I shall not go 
to Canada for trout. That spiritual refuge 
is closed to me. 

I shall spend my declining years, I think, 
raising ducks. There is much to be said 
for ducks. There is more to be said in 
praise of the truly wise who leaves at least 
one ideal to be placed, unopened, in his 
coffin. 


DANGEROUS RABBITS 
(Continued from page 21) 


of that one per cent is enough to cause you 
serious illness and perhaps cost you your 
life. Rubber gloves afford complete pro- 
tection. 

Rabbit meat, if it is thoroughly cooked, 
is harmless as an article of food, because 
a temperature of 133 degrees Fahrenheit 
kills the bacteria. To be on the safe side, 
however, it is best to discard all rabbits 
that can be caught or shot without difficul- 
ty. Boy scouts—and men scouts—who are 
tempted to go after this game should not 
bring home any animals that have been 
caught by cats or dogs, that have 
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“T reduced from 48 inches to 38 
inches in 35 days,” says R. E. 
Johnson, of Akron, O., “just by 
wearing a Director Belt. Stom- 
ach now firm, doesn’t sag and I 
feel fine.” 

The Director Belt gets at the 
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Let us tan your hide 


Fox, Coon, Mink, Skunk, Muskrat, etc., dressed 
and made into latest style Coats (for men and 
women), Vests, Caps, Neckpieces and other 
Garments. Horse, Cow, Bear, Dog or any animal 
hide tanned with fur on, made into Robes, Coats, 
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N Antlered Head, with all the stately 
poise and grace of the living animal, 
lends artistic charm to any room. 


For Christmas 
Give a Game Head 


or a Fur Rug 


Exclusive specimens of Game Heads, in 
modern panel mountings; many rare and 
fine Fur Rugs, etc. Shipped on approval 
to responsible parties. 

Write for a copy of our illustrated 

Art Catalog of Game Trophies, with 

reproductions of famous mountings. 
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It is made by the refiners of the 
world’s best watch and chronometer 
oil with the same exacting care. ly 
the best is good enough for fine guns, 
reels and casting lines. As essential to 
their well-being as the oil in a watch. 


If unable to obtain Nyoil, send to 
us direct 35c for handy cans. 


WM. F. NYE, Inc. 
Oil refiners for over half a century 


New Bedford, Mass. 
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TAXIDERMIST and FURRIER 
Mounting with real expression 
Heads, animals, birds and fish mounted, 
skins tanned and made into rugs and 
ladies’ furs. Game heads, fur rugs, etc., 
for sale. List. All supplies for taxi- 
dermists. Open mouth heads for rugs, 


scalps for mounting. 
989 Gates Avenue Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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been knocked over with a club, or that have 
not been shot when on the run and at least 
twenty-five feet away. These precautions 
will eliminate those animals whose sick- 
ness is evident from the ease with which 
they allow themselves to be bagged. Of 
course, bear in mind that even the most 
active rabbits may have the disease. 

It would seem that our opinions con- 
cerning the harmlessness of many of the 
domesticated animals which we have been 
taught to regard as the friends of man 
should be revised. Bunny must no longer 
call up in our minds a picture of innocent 
Easter egg-rolling contests on the White 
House lawn. Rather must he be thought 
of in terms of liver-spots, ulcers, fever 
and possible death. His disease-bearing 
possibilities oblige us to class him with 
the rat, the steer and the horse, which are 
sources of bubonic plague, anthrax and 
glanders, respectively. Even pussy is not 
above suspicion, for there is reason to 
believe that influenza, scarlet fever, diph- 
theria and perhaps infantile paralysis have 
been transmitted to children by the family 
pet. 

So it is not with germs alone that man 
must wage perpetual warfare; he must be 
on guard as well against the animal and 
insect host that harbor these microscopical 
enemies. There is hardly an insect that is 
not a possible source of danger. Without 
the mosquito, there would be no malaria 
and no yellow fever. The cooties bring us 
typhus. The tsetse fly is responsible for 
African sleeping sickness, and the fleas 
for plague, while the common housefly can 
smear our food with the germs of typhoid 
and cholera. 

Tularaemia is, as has been said, a brand- 
new, up-to-date, all-American disease. 
And yet, strangely enough, it appears that 
the anti-bunny campaign was in vogue as 
far back as five thousand years ago. Turn 
to Leviticus, Chapter II, and read verses 
4 to 8. You will find there the following 
warning: “The flesh of the hare shall ye 
not eat, and its carcass shall ye not touch; 
they are unclean to you.” Without a doubt, 
Moses had never heard of Tulare County 
nor of the Bacterium tularense. But what 
he knew about the insides of a rabbit is 
one more proof of the fact that there is 
nothing new under the sun. 


A HISTORY OF DUCK DECOYS 
(Continued from page 33) 


made from cedar slabs obtained at local 
sawmills. Slabs were waste material in 
the old days, and could be had for the 
hauling. Two slabs of the required thick- 
ness were used. The two pieces were 
roughed out and temporarily fastened to- 
gether with cedar pegs. Then, after being 
shaped in the usual fashion, the halves 
were knocked apart and hollowed to a 
shell, having walls about % inch thick. 
The joining was then fitted with 
great care and copper-fastened. The fine 
joint thus formed was later calked and 
puttied. 

The Canada goose illustrated shows this 
hollow-body decoy at its best. It was 
made in the vicinity of Barnegat village, 
and is typical of both the method and the 
fine quality of the locality. The body of 
this decoy is 21 inches long, 6 inches deep, 
and of 734 inches beam. The weights for 
these decoys are usually formed of a flat 
lead pad with very little projection. 

The broadbill illustrated shows another 
method of hollow body-making and has 
certain advantages. In this instance, the 
material is substantially as deep as the 
completed body, hollowed out and fitted 
with a thin bottom board, copper-fastened 
and calked. By this method the bodies can 
be more readily formed and the joint be- 
tween made more perfectly. 
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This example is a celebrated model in 
its own section along the Connecticut 
coast, and is credited with winning the 
medal at the Philadelphia Centennial in 
the year 1876. The original painting of 
the plumage is of excellent workmanship 
and design. Body dimensions are: length, 
12 inches; depth, 354 inches; beam, 6 
inches. 

At the present time, when natural tim- 
ber and slabs are so difficult to secure, the 
following method of making is perhaps 
the best for modern decoys of wood. Tem- 
plates are made from a model, giving the 
shape of both top and bottom, which are 
sawed out on a band-saw by local wood- 
working mills. This saves a great amount 
of labor for the maker. 

In recent years, bodies of solid cork 
have found great favor. To the best of 
my belief, they first made their appear- 
ance on the shores of Great South Bay, 
but are now in quite general use. Cork is 
especially adapted to black duck decoys 
and, due to its natural color when weath- 
ered, does not require painting. Here 
again the body depth is made up of two 
layers fastened together with wooden 
pegs. Due to the more or less standard 
thickness of the natural cork, these bodies 
rarely exceed 3 inches in depth, more often 
running about 2% inches. 


N the case of black duck decoys, the 

effect of plumage is obtained by char- 
ring the cork surface with a painter’s 
torch. The color obtained by this very sim- 
ple process is almost perfect, and improves 
with age. The wooden heads are painted 
in the usual fashion. 

The cork black decoy illustrates this 
type clearly. It was made many years ago, 
and is somewhat crude in shape but an 
excellent example. It is the work of a 
New York sportsman of the old school, 
and is one of a celebrated setting used 
many years on the marshes off Quogue, 
Long Island. The body of this decoy is 16 
inches long, 31% inches deep and 8 inch 
beam. 

Cork decoys of other species are painted 
in the usual fashion, except in the case of 
the female bluebill. Here, as in the case of 
the black duck, the natural cork is re- 
tained, and only the wooden head and 
white wing splashes are painted. 

The painting of the old decoys was al- 
ways very simple. The old patterns were 
arrived at through long experience and 
are difficult to improve. They are best 
shown in detail by illustration, but the 
accepted process of painting is of interest. 
No general prime coat is applied in decoy 
painting. The outlines of different colors 
are carefully chalked or penciled on the 
raw wood. Then all the colors are laid in 
at one time, wiping the wet edges together 
with the brush. 

The head is left unpainted, and used as 
a handle. When the body is dry, the 
same process is applied to the head. 
The different colors are applied directly 
on the wood, and the edges wiped to- 
gether. This system does two things: 
the wet process eliminates sharp edges 
between colors and assists the natural 
appearance; also, if marred by rough 
usage, no prime coat of a different color 
will ever appear. 

One would naturaily expect heavy 
painting on this paraphernalia, but it is 
not at all advisable. As in the best of 
boat painting, one should go sparingly and 
use thin paint. Too much is bound to come 
off. My own preference is for under- 
painted decoys. With a little use in water 
and weather, they are much less artificial. 
Many makers use colors ground in japan 
and thinned with turpentine. A small 
amount of spar varnish is added to give 
body, but not enough to produce any gloss. 
Ths method gives a dull finish, which is 
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very much desired over the shiny gloss of 
lead and oil colors. 

Great pains were taken by some of the 
old makers, particularly in painting the 
heads of black duck. The most elaborate 
of those methods was done by overlaid 
colors picked out while the second color 
was still wet. 

One of the finest specimens of plumage 
painting, as well as one of the best ex- 
amples of decoy making, which I have 
ever encountered is illustrated by the 
drake mallard shown. This decoy is one 
of a pair made by Charles E. Wheeler of 
Stratford, Connecticut, and represents 
decoy making in its highest form. 

In 1919, a group of sportsmen at Bell- 
port, Long Island, held an exhibition of 
decoys, offering a silver cup trophy for 
the best decoy. Exhibits flowed in from 
all sections of the country. The prize was 
awarded to this remarkable pair of mal- 
lards. The year following, they were pre- 
sented to me, and form the last word in 
my collection. The body of this decoy is 
15% inches long, 334 inches deep and 614 
inches wide. 

From this modern mallard of the silver 
cup back to the ancient reed decoys of 
the Indians there is a long span of years. 
Books could be written of the interven- 
ing wild-duck shooting, but little more can 
be said on the history of hand-made de- 
coys. Their heyday passed with spring 
shooting and the sale of game. At one 
period, every fireside in the country felt 
their influence, but now they are little 
more than.a legend. 

The men who made them are mostly 
forgotten. In their shanty workshops they 
were makers of feathered destiny—an 
enemy that their gallant quarry could 
never come to know and could never 
understand. 


CALIFORNIA’S NATIVE SON 


(Continued from page 25) 
sively cultivated sections. There, too, it 
affords the finest of sport over the points 
of a knowing dog. 

Another move, and we are in the limit- 
less region of rolling foot-hills contiguous 
to both sides of the great interior valleys 
—a wide belt fully one thousand miles in 
circumference. This, also, is the natural 
habitat of the valley quail. "And what great 
sport it has yielded! 

From San Diego to the Oregon line, 
there’s a great coastal quail territory em- 
bracing 20,000 square miles. The quail 
here are larger and more vividly colored 
than in the interior valleys. This is main- 
ly a region of rolling foot-hills, with vales 
interspersed. 

Quail shooting is noticeably more diffi- 
cult than in the San Joaquin. Cover is 
higher and denser, the going much harder, 
and the footing less secure. In this region 
the birds subsist mainly on wild seeds of 
about eighty varieties, and a knowledge 
of their feeding habits is essential to suc- 
cessful pursuit. There is a period, late in 
the year, when they prefer green feed; 
then they frequent the high, grass-covered 
knolls and ridges in preference to vales 
and coulees. 

A good dog is absolutely essential in 
hunting quail in the coastal region. You 
will accomplish little without one, except 
at the cost of prodigious effort. The com- 
petent, ‘stanch bevy- or flock-finding dog 
insures your approach of the flock from 
the right direction. Very often the differ- 
ence between success and failure lies right 
there. And once you have the birds an- 
chored in short cover along a coulee or 
dry branch or on a hillside, the dog’s as- 
sistance is invaluable. When he nails a 
bird, you know just about where it will 
rise—and when. The flush will be at your 
convenience, and that’s a big edge. 
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But even with these advantages, the 
average shot will miss plenty of the blue 
meteors. And what a variety of shots they 
offer! Perhaps the first few birds you put 
out will head up the draw. They’re easy. 
The next bird, however, may pitch down- 
hill at an angle of thirty or forty degrees. 
The tendency is to hold right on the beg- 
gar, and that means a miss. What you 
should do is hold a bit under. 

Another curls around your head like 
the loop of an interrogation mark before 
he roars downhill. By the time you swing 
around and secure firm footing, he offers 
a quartering shot. To make the proper 
contact, you must hold ahead and under. 
3irds pitching down from points up the 
steep draw offer another problem. As they 
come from above and head on, there’s an 
inclination to hold ahead, as you would 
on an incomer on the level. But those 
birds are dropping. To score a hit you 
must hold a trifle under. 


EGARDLESS of where you hunt Cal- 
ifornia quail, a good retriever is invalu- 
able. Winged birds run like race-horses. 
I-ven when these quail are centered with 
the shot charge, their great vitality causes 
them to thresh about while in the death 
throes. Consequently, many a bird is found 
five or ten yards from where it first 
struck the ground or cover. It is ques- 
tionable if more than 65 per cent of 
valley quail brought down by hunters un- 
aided by a good dog are brought to bag. 
Many others pack | off a lot of lead. 

Table qualities? The valley quail, 
properly prepared, is a mighty fine pros- 
pect on plate or platter. Of course, as with 
all upland game, the flavor varies a bit. 
And much depends on the cook's ability. 
The flesh of most partridges is rather dry 
and is not improved by the extraction of 
every particle of moisture—a parched 
chip on toast is a culinary product all too 
common, Also, the mingled flavors of 
bacon and bird never appealed to me. A 
potpie renders quail a bit soggy. Game 
long hung, with an intestinal flavor, may 
suit the Briton, but I don’t like mine 
over-ripe. 

At any rate, without further arguments, 
this is my favorite prescription: Twenty- 
four hours, more or less, on the strap. 
Pick your birds if you have ample time 
and the inclination. If not, one course is 
left, and that’s to skin them. Split them 
open so they'll lie flat in the pan, season, 
and slap them into a hot cast-iron skillet 
amply anointed with butter. Drop a dab 
of butter on top of each bird; then cover 
the skillet with a tight lid. After the birds 
are deeply browned on both sides, pour 
a tablespoon of water into the pan now 
and then—just enough to wet the bottom 
of the skillet—and let the birds simmer 
for ten minutes. 

Prepared in accordance with above 
diametrical plan and scientific formula, no 
upland game, unless it be a tender young 
blue grouse, agitates the gastric juices so 
deliriously as a brace or trio of well- 
tanned valley quail negligently and aro- 
matically reposing on a hot plate. As an 
ancient Roman guy, slightly exhilarated 
by the grape, once said: “De gustibus non 
est porary (There is no disputing 
about taste).” Isn’t it the truth? Or is it? 
I leave it to you. 


DEATH STRUGGLE WITH A 
GRIZZLY 
(Continued from page 20) 
over for two days, being hospitably re- 
ceived by Mr. and Mrs. Cunningham, 
who keep a store there and also a 
roadhouse to supply the needs of the 
miners. When the weather moderated, we 
continued our journey without interrup- 
tion to Dawson, where we arrived on the 
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seventeenth day from Lansing—three 
hundred miles distant. 

When we reached Dawson, I felt in the 
best of spirits, being hopeful of getting 
proper surgical treatment there. But I was 
doomed to disappointment, for, on con- 
sultihg a surgeon, who looked at my head 
and broken jaws, he informed me that he 
could do nothing for me, as I had been too 
long without surgical aid. I was so dis- 
gusted that I did not mention to him my 
broken wrist and other wounds. 

Needless to say, this was a great dis- 
appointment to me, but after having 
struggled so long—when it would have 
been much easier to quit—I did not 
propose to give up. On the following 
morning I got Dr. Thompson, of the 
Royal Northwest. Mounted Police, who 
is a personal friend of mine, to look 
me over. He told me that, while he would 
not care ta operate on my jaws himself, 
not having the requisite modern surgical 
appliances beside him, he advised me to 
go on to Victoria, British Columbia, and 
there place myself in the hands of Dr. 

M. Jones for treatment. 


URING the week spent at Dawson I 
was the recipient of many kindnesses 
from friends who, with the characteristic 
generosity of the men of the North, made 
me many voluntary offers of assistance. 
The weather again moderating, I once 
more started on my travels, this time 
bound for Victoria. Ferrell returned on 
his solitary journey to his post at Lan- 
sing. I cannot express how grateful I 
felt toward him when we parted for his 
faithful attendance on me, but for which 
I could never have got as far as I did. 

On the journey to Victoria I traveled 
to White Horse by stage, a distance of 
350 miles, making the trip in 5% days. On 
my stage journey I had the pleasure of the 
company of Bishop Stringer, who had 
just come through probably as hard a 
deal as myself, he having got lost and 
almost starved to death crossing the 
mountains from the McKenzie River to 
Dawson. He had many reminiscences to 
relate of his long sojourn in the North. 
Another stage passenger from Dawson 
who helped me in many ways was Jack 
MacDougall, Customs Collector there, and 
then on his way to Ottawa. 

Having arrived at White Horse, we 
then took the train ‘over the White 
Pass and Yukon Railway to Skagway, 
Alaska, a distance of one hundred and 
ten miles. In Skagway we had to lie 
over a couple of days waiting for a boat 
to convey us to Victoria, a thousand miles 
off. After a stormy trip, we reached Vic- 
toria by the middle of February. I im- 
médiately consulted Dr. Jones, who, after 
examining me, gave it as his opinion that 
I had no right to be alive. 

Acting on his advice, I went to a special- 
ist to have my head photographed by the 
X-rays. On completion of the photograph, 
Dr. Jones decided to operate and gave the 
cheering news that he would be able to 
fix me up so that I could manage to eat a 
beefsteak. I then went to the Jubilee Hos- 
pital, and two days later the doctor re- 
moved the joint of one of my jaws, which 
the bear’s teeth had crushed into pulp. 

A month later, when I had sufficiently 
recovered to undergo some more carv ing, 
the doctor operated on my arm, removing 
part of the wrist joint and wiring to- 
gether what was left. At the end of another 
month I had a further operation having 
my back teeth removed and part of the 
jaw bone taken out. 

I was in the hospital at Victoria for 
three months. Having become very tired 
of hospital life, though treated with the 
greatest kindness by surgeons and nurses 
—by whom I was jocularly known as the 
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“Bear Man,” and who thought nothing too 
good for me—I left the hospital against the 
doctor’s wishes and came to Manitoba, 
where I remained for two months con- 
valescing. 

About the first of August, 1910, the 
call of the wild proved to be irresistible, 
and although not yet fully recovered, I 
again “hiked” for the North, reaching 
the Stewart River early in September. 
My intentions were to put in the winter 
either mining or trapping, but on getting 
down to business I was forced to admit 
having overestimated my strength, which 
we are all prone to do. 

I remained in the Yukon territory a 
little over a month. As the winter was 
setting in and knowing from experience 
that that country is no place for a cripple 
to winter in, I very reluctantly headed 
south to Winnipeg, where, through the 
kindness of Premier Roblin, I obtained 
employment with the Provincial Govern- 
ment, with whom I have been ever since. 

Six months later I was again compelled 

to undergo an operation. Since that 
time I have been in fairly good health, 
with the exception of my wrist, which 
will always be weak. As Dr. Jones fore- 
told, I car. make a favorable impression 
on a beefsteak, although my jaws are not 
as strong as formerly. 
_ Should I ever have the good or bad 
fortune to meet another grizzly and have 
sense enough to follow the advice of any 
one of scores of advisers, I do not antic- 
ipate any trouble in despatching the 
grizzly. That such advice emanated from 
hunters whose only conception of a mad 
grizzly was in ail probability obtained 
from watching the antics of a stuffed 
teddy bear at Christmas time, in no way de- 
tracts from its value. However, as I spent 
thirteen years in the North, and during 
that time have traveled overland from the 
Behring Sea to Edmonton, and on many 
occasions have had to depend on my gun 
to procure food for myself and dogs and 
have also killed many bears—grizzly and 
others—the chances are that should I get 
near to another grizzly I would forget 
all the proffered advice and trust to my 
own initiative. 

A little advice from the writer to pro- 
spective bear hunters may not be amiss 
in conclusion. 

It is this: if you see bruin in the open 
and if he leaves you alone (which in 
ninety cases out of a hundred he will 
do), you had better leave him to his medi- 
tations unless you are up a tree or are a 
dead shot. 

I have been frequently asked what I 
did with the bearskin. The reader will un- 
derstand that any one in my then condition 
would be more interested in his own skin 
than that of bruin; at least, that was the 
view I took. However, my partner, accom- 
panied by an Indian, returned later to the 
scene of the battle and recovered my rifle 
and snow-shoes and also the front paws 
of the bear, which was all the wolves had 
left of the carcass. 
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TALES OF RECORD FISH 
(Continued from page 41) 


hour’s casting in the usual way gave 
me no results. I began to think I 
was out of luck. I saw no fish any- 
where near me, although I heard, several 
hundred yards away, the heavy smack of 
a big fellow that had jumped. I was just 
about to give up for the time being and 
resume my trolling when, a few hundred 
yards to my right, a big fellow jumped. 
As I watched, another broke water close 
to him. 

This was my opportunity. I rowed has- 
tily to the spot and resumed casting. 
Nothing doing, however; so I reeled in. 
The thought occurred to me that I should 
change my flies. I had with me quite an 
assortment of South Bend lures, and 
among them red and green Fuzz-Orenos. 
I knew that red trolling spoons were al- 
ways favorites with the big steelhead; 
so I put on a red Fuzz-Oreno. I don't 
think I had made more than half a dozen 
casts when, quite close to my boat as I 
was retrieving, the big fellow took the 
lure. 

I knew he was a heavy fish by the 
way he bored down. The smaller ‘steel- 
head always start their fighting on the 
surface—much more spectacular ayd, to 
my mind, more interesting. My tackle was 
sound; I had plenty of elbow room, a 
good steady boat, no sunken snags nor 
rocks to bother me, water of unknown 
depth. So I knew, barring something very 
unusual in the way of real bad luck, big 
Mr. Steelhead was my meat. 

It was only a question of time and care- 
ful handling, and this was nothing new to 
me. When the landlocked steelhead reaches 
a weight of over fifteen pounds, his fight- 
ing powers are, as a rule, on the wane. 
I do not think that they have the same 
fierce and electric energy of the smaller 
fish. Possibly their younger days have 
long since gone, and like the prize-fighter 
who is past his prime, they simply cannot 
make a come-back. It is the old story: 
every dog has his day. 


ELL, my big steelhead was, I fear, 

in this class. Not that he did not 
put up a splendid fight, but he was one of 
the deep-down fellows. He never came to 
the surface, but kept boring down, taking 
out line in powerful rushes which kept 
me busy retrieving. 

After, I suppose, some twenty- -odd min- 
utes, his rushes became less keen, and he 
just kept moving about, swerving from 
side to side, but always refusing to come 
up. I did not care to put too much pres- 
sure on him till he tired a bit more. I 
kept feeling my way, and after a while 
I put more strain on the rod, shortening 
up the line till he tired a bit more. Up 
to this time, I had not caught a glimpse 
of the fish, but I gradually worked him 
up. 

Soon I saw him, deep down, but not 
too deep to notice that he was, as I had 
surmised, one of the dark-colored speci- 
mens. His back was dark green, sides 
heavily spotted with black and gray, and 
broad bands of dark red running the full 
length of the fish—his spawning garb. 
Not nearly such a pretty fish as the smal- 
ler ones, whose bright silver sides, spotted 
with black, and dark, lustrous green 
backs cannot be surpassed. 

He was tiring fast now; so I put more 
strain on my tackle and got him close to 
the boat. This is probably the most diffi- 
cult and precarious part of the whole 
fight, when you have to handle both rod 
and gaff single-handed. Unless you have 
played your fish thoroughly, you are apt 
to lose him if he should happen, as fish 
very often do, to make one last big bid 


Q § 
for life by twisting and splashing when 
you have him on the surface and before 
your gaff has got in its deadly thrust. 
However, my big fish was by this time 
thoroughly played out. I reeled him in 
and got him close up to the stern of the 
boat, where he lay on his side. Picking 
up my gaff, I completed the fight with a 
quick turn and twisted him into the boat. 
Although not a pretty fish, he was in 
very good condition. I had been hoping 
that I was playing a twenty-pounder, but 
upon weighing him I found that he was 
just one pound short of this figure. The 
fish is not a record for the lake, but is 
one of the very few anywhere near this 
weight to be caught with a fly. The rec- 
ord I have for trolling is a 28-pounder 
caught many years ago. 


N conclusion, I may say that Okanagan 

Lake, which is some eighty miles in 
length and from two to four miles in width, 
is, unfortunately, not a good lake for sum- 
mer fishermen. I think the waters are too 
deep, and the feed, as a consequence, is not 
over-plentiful. Trout from one to four 
pounds can be caught, but very seldom 
does one ever see any of the heavy ones, 
which, no doubt, live at great depths dur- 
ing the hot weather. The surrounding 
country is all very beautiful, and mostly 
given up to fruit growing. The climate 
is splendid, taking it all the year around. 


KNOWLEDGE CONTEST 
(Continued from page 71) 


swimmer. This is attested by many orni- 
thologists, and is an unquestioned fact. 

In almost all species of birds the fe- 
male runs heavier than the male. The 
snipe family is no exception, although the 
variation between the sexes is very slight 
indeed. Another point is that as the birds 
are marked exactly the same, it would be 
difficult for Wright to tell whether the 
bird was male or female unless he is an 
ornithologist, a thing we doubt very 
much, 

Now, wouldn’t this be a lovely world if 
jacksnipe did weigh seven ounces, and 
then if occasionally we could kill one 
which was considerably heavier? Wright 
must have gotten his snipe and woodcock 
mixed. Seven ounces is considered a 
sizable woodcock. The average jacksnipe, 
which is about the smallest of North 
American game birds, weighs somewhere 
around four ounces, and a five-ounce jack 
is a very large bird. 

Wright is off the trail again when he 
says the jacksnipe is a hard bird to kill. 
It is the easiest, perhaps, of all game birds 
to down. Even when struck with only 
one or two pellets at a considerable dis- 
tance from the gun, it usually goes down. 
Neither does it make any attempt to-hide 
as does a winged grouse or quail. It 
usually lies there and just flaps helplessly. 


OMEONE suggested that the curlew 

with the upturned bill must have stuck 
its bill into the mouth of an oyster or 
clam which in turn wrenched the bird’s 
feeding apparatus quite severely. Avocets 
have slightly upturned bills, but bills of 
all species of curlew curve downward. 

Wright almost had one point correct at 
that. If he had spelled the scientific name 
Gallinago instead of Gallinaga delicata he 
would have been correct. 

In the last paragraph John scored a hit. 
Wright is so cock-sure about everything, 
but he was wrong again, as usual. Snipe 
do frequently alight on the branches of 
bushes, on fence posts and even on the 
tops of telegraph poles during the nesting 
and mating season. Many instances of 
snipe perching on rather flat surfaces, 
but high above the ground, are recorded 
in a number of works on ornithology. 
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=. 1001 OUTDOOR 
72, QUESTIONS 


By IROQUOIS DAHL ee 















HIS department, which appears each month, is devoted to interesting questions concerning 
natural history, wild life and outdoor lore. Read it regularly and add to your knowledge. 


Ques. Into how many classes are the 
mammals of the earth divided, and, if the 
list is not too long, will you name them? 

Ans. The three sub-classes of mammals 
are Ornithodelphia, Didelphia and Mono- 
delphia. The first contains a single order— 
the Monotremata, represented by the duck- 
bill and echidna of Australia. The second 
contains, also, a single order—the Marsu- 
pialia or pouched animals like the opossum 
and kangaroo. The third sub-class is the 
largest and has twelve orders as follows: 
Edentata, toothless animals like the arma- 
dillo, hairy ant-eater, etc. Rodentia, the 
gnawers, including squirrels, hares, mice, 
rats, beavers, etc. Insectivora, the insect- 
eaters, like shrews, hedgehogs, moles and 
similar animals. Chiroptera, the _ bats. 
Cetacea, the whales and dolphins. Sirenia, 
the dugong and manatees. Proboscidia, 
elephants, the extinct mammoth, mastodon. 
Hyracoidea, the conies. Toxodontia, a 
group containing some extinct animals— 
toxodon and nesodon—found in South 
America. Ungulata, the hoofed animals 
such as tapirs, horses, swine, camels, deer, 
cattle, giraffe, antelope and others. Carniv- 
ora, the flesh-eating mammals, such as 
the bears, otters, raccoons, badgers, 


| minks, dogs, wolves, tigers, lions, etc. 


| Primates, 


the highest order, embraces 


monkeys, lemurs, apes and man. 


Ques. IVill you settle this argument— 
A states that Darwin originated the ex- 
pression “The survival of the fittest’, and 
B denies this? 

Ans. All evidence points to fact that 
Mr. Herbert Spencer originated the ex- 


| pression. Mr. Darwin used it extensively 


but credited it to Mr. Spencer. B wins 
the argument. 


Ques. It is commonly stated that the 
fruit of the mandrake is edible, but there 
is a report of a boy in this district dying 
after eating the ripened apple—is the fruit 
considered poisonous by botanical author- 
ities? 

Ans. From your letter you have refer- 
ence to the plant commonly known as the 
May-flower or May-apple. There have 
been thoroughly authenticated cases of 
poisoning, two of them fatal, apparently 
caused by eating the ripe May-apple; 
though many eat these apples without 
unpleasant results sometime under the 
names wild or ground lemons, hog or 
Devil's apple. The poisoning mentioned 
iHustrates the fact that what may be 
food for one is poison to another. The 
latter illustration holds good in so far as 


| the bite of tarantulas, centipedes or even 


our small native spiders are concerned— 
a great majority of those bitten may suffer 
only small local discomfort but others may 
sicken and die after being bitten. 


Ques. Jt is claimed that brown trout are 
the only freshwater fish that always find 
their way back to the channel of a stream 


| after a flood—is this a fact? 


} 
| 
| 


| 


Ans. There is nothing in evidence that 
would justify one in assuming that the 
brown trout are especially gifted with 
such an instinct, though it has been so 
claimed by British writers. Most fish, in 
case of ordinary high water will find their 
way back to the channel as the stream 


slowly returns to normal; but in cases of 
real flood waters, the brown trout is just 
as likely to be marooned as any other 
trout, or any other fish. 


Ques. How does ordinary moss that 
grows in a bog, seed—in other words how 
does it carry on the process of continu- 
ous generation? 

Ans. The type of moss to which I think 
you have reference produces what may be 
termed moss flowers, something like a 
bud, but which is really an egg cell. From 
the egg grows another plant which remains 
on the parent plant, and which produces 
spores, when usually the mother plant dies. 
The beds of moss which are seen growing 
today in bogs are the tips of plants 
which may have begun life thousands 
of years ago. 


Ques. There is some manner in whicit 
hardshell crabs can be turned into soft- 
shells for use as bait without spending 
half a day trying to find an honest soft- 
shell—can you advise just what this 
method is? 

Ans. As you say it is hard to find a 
legitimate softshell crawfish when you 
need one. I know, too, that there is some 
method by which the hardshells are urged 
to shed their shells and I have been trying 
to find the recipe for some years. In fact, 
I am acquainted with a bait dealer who 
uses the method, but he would rather lose 
his left eye than tell me the details. Any 
reader who is willing to pass the tip on to 
this column will confer a favor by so doing. 


Ques. I believe it was in your column 
that I noted that a gar would not take 
a bait and could not be hooked with a 
regulation piece of tackle. This summer 
it was all I could do to keep the gars 
from taking all my bait and the fact that 
I had only gyt leaders saved plenty of 
them. I may be wrong about where I saw 
the stuff about the gars and if I am, we're 
still friends? 

Ans. I can’t imagine where you would 
read statements that gars do not take bait 
as they are very troublesome that way. 
There is some difficulty in hooking the 
gar on regular hooks because of the hard 
nature of his bill. At the same time if 
wire leaders are used and the gar per- 
mitted to roll the grub back into his mouth 
—which he does very rapidly—there is a 
good chance of hooking him right at the 
angle of his mouth. 


Ques. Was the Irish elk, now extinct, 
which had antlers ten feet high and eleven 
or twelve fect wide from tip to tip, of a 
similar nature to our own elk or wapiti? 

Ans. The extinct Irish elk was closely 
related to the present-day American moose 
which is the true elk and the largest living 
deer in the world. 


Ques. What is the true ancestry of the 
ringneck pheasant in the eastern States? 


Ans. No amount of research will ever 
enlighten us as to the true pedigree of the 
pheasant in this country and known inter- 
changeably as Mongolian, — ringneck, 
Chinese and English. All authorities indi- 
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cate that the earlier stocking in this 
country consisted of the English ringneck, 
hybrid progeny of crosses in England 
between the common blacknecked pheasant 
and the Chinese pheasant with a prob- 
ability of some Japanese pheasant blood 
added. The Mongolian pheasant proper 
is another race of ringnecked pheasants 
and evidence points to the fact that very 
little of this blood enters into the makeup 
of the present day eastern ringneck pheas- 
ant. The Chinese pheasant blood is pre- 
ponderant in all coverts in this country. 


Ques. (1). I have read of the mad-stone 
for the bite of snakes or dogs, but what 
information have you with regard to the 
mad-pill? (2). Also what plant is the 
mad-weed? 

Ans. (1). A reference to the mad- pill 
may be found in “Doddridge’s Notes”, 
published in 1824 and dealing with the 
early frontier and Indian wars. Dr. Dod- 
dridge states therein, referring to pill 
used for mad-dog bite: “I have had an 
opportunity of examining two of them... 
The first | saw was about five times as 
large as one of Anderson’s pills, and com- 
posed of Burgundy pitch and green rue. 
The second was made of the same ma- 
terial, with a narrow strip of paper rolled 
up in the middle of it. The physician who 
gave these pills reported that he got the 
recipe for making them from a priest in 
Abyssinia.” The Doctor then goes on to 
deny the efficacy of the pill, and alludes 
sarcastically to the superstition attached 
to the practice of the healing art. In a 
footnote, it is stated that the secret of the 
pill was lost when the last of the Mar- 
chands, who prescribed it, died during 
the Civil War. (2). The mad-weed is the 
blue pimpernel or side-flowering skullcap. 


Ques. What bird is the turken and 
where has it been bred? 

Ans. The turken is reputed to be the 
strange progeny resulting from a_cross 
between a turkey cock and a Rhode Island 
red hen, but this column has no informa- 
tion as to its breeding further than that 
it is said to have been produced in a town 
known as Blue Ridge, Ga. 


Ques. When were carp first introduced 
into this country? 


Ans. It is generally conceded that the 
first shipment sent over strictly for pur- 
pose of stocking and propagation came 
from Germany in 1877—about 350 young 
fish. 


Ques. (1). From what source was the 
name of the raccoon derived? (2). Is 
there an animal called the raccoon dog, 
as differentiated from the coon hound? 


Ans. (1). It is generally assumed that 
the word raccoon is a corruption of the 
Algonquin “arakun”, the name given the 
animal by the Indians. (2). There is a 
small canine animal known as the raccoon 
dog in Japan and China, somewhat smaller 
than the raccoon but very similar in ap- 
pearance; though its short tail is not 
ringed, 


Ques. How can one recognize the nat- 
ural stone fly? 


Ans. There are numerous types of stone 
fly. Identify them by their two pairs of 
wings, the hinder pair being folded in 
plaits when the insect is at rest. It de- 
velops from aquatic larvae, is rather heavy 
in flight and may be found in the stones 
or close to the edge of the water. It is 
in season usually from the beginning of 
April to the end of May, 
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The strong, rugged Green Bay Boat is the ideal 
hunting craft. Sturdily constructed throughout— 
good for many years of hard service in any 
weather. Only highest quality materials used. 
Made of white cedar and oak; draws little water; 
flat bottom; 18 to 20 inches wide. Painted a 
natural dead grass color for protection. Made in 
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boats—write for information, 
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Breeders of good sporting = will find these pages particularly effective in disposing of their stock. Fre & Som AM readers are made up of real sportsmen, 
the sort who can afford two or three hunting trips a year and must necessarily possess good shooting dogs and hounds. List your kennels in these columns and 


take advantage of this productive market. 
any sportsman’s magazine published in America 
dog breeding. 


115,000 guaranteed. 


Advertising rates in this Department $14.00 per inch per month— 
This department is conducted for the purpose of exchanging information on dogs and 
Questions for advice or infor mation will be answered when stamped addressed envelope is enclosed. 
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Sturdy Northern stock 
sired by a brother of 
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over thirty Champions 
in pedigree. 
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SIR JAMES WILSON 
AND SPRINGERS 


N the eve of the Springer Spaniel 
Field Trials on Fisher’s Island, 
N. Y., Sir James Wilson, a Scot- 
tish sportsman and judge, was 
asked to address the owners and handlers 
of the spaniels entered for the various 
stakes. Sir James was requested to state 
what he expected of the dogs and their 
handlers. 
First of all, he said, he rather liked a 
spaniel that would point, or, perhaps, 
“mark” would be the better word to de- 
scribe the action of a dog which stood for 
a moment or so on the bird or rabbit, 
before he flushed the feather or moved 
the fur. The long point would be out of 
the question: that was the work for 
the pointer, setter or other bird dog 
which is called on to do so. Sir James did 
not specifically refer to the long point; 
indeed, no one would expect a spaniel to 
act in such a way; the spaniel dog’s work 
principally consisting of going into the 
thickest of cover and driving out what- 
ever game there might be in it. The speak- 
er said that all dogs would be expected to 
drop to the flush; also to the shot. The 
gun was the instrument of destruction 
and not the chasing spaniel. If a dog broke 
to wing or shot, the culprit would be at 
once ordered up and disqualified. 
Retrieving must be accomplished in the 
finished manner. The dog must go out 
quickly; the pick-up must be expeditious 


SPRINGER SPANIELS AT 


Owners: 


Avandale 


and clean. There must be no fumbling, 
nosing, or undue mouthing of the dead or 
wounded bird or rabbit. The dog must 
lift the game with tenderness and care. 
\ dog with a hard mouth would be dis- 
qualified. Such a spaniel would be liable 
to transmit its sin to its offspring. The 
spaniels must be dogs with plenty of pace 
and unafraid to face the most difficult 
cover. The Fisher’s Island patches of 
stunted bay bushes and brambles were as 
bad as they could be for any spaniel; but 
the springers must enter it. Where a rab- 
bit or pheasant could go, there must go 
the spaniel. 

The judge sees the spaniel all the time, 
when the dog is at work; not so the 
handler and spectator. Therefore, the 
judge must be the better able to form an 
opinion as to the real merits of a dog. 

The placings of the competing dogs— 
the first three prize winners—were some- 
times matters of luck. One dog would 
happen where there was the more game 
and better opportunities for that dog to 
demonstrate what he could do. So one dog 
might receive the good breaks of fortune, 
while the other dog’s lot fell in less pleas- 
ant places for the spaniel and its handler. 

It was the first time, said Sir James, 
that he had been in America. But he had 
read about an alleged notice that had been 
placed conspicuously in the court house 
of a western gold camp: “Don’t Shoot the 
Judge—He’s Doing His Best,” ran the 
inscription on the shingle. So, perhaps, the 
unsuccessful owners would bear in mind 
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that Mr. Harry Kirkover and he were 
out to do their best and award the prizes 
to the most accomplished dogs in their 
work during the next three or four days. 

The ground was ideal and there was 
plenty of game. 

Sir James Wilson’s talk was heartily 
applauded. As a matter of fact, better 
judging has never been witnessed on 
Fishers Island. 


FISHERS ISLAND 
SPANIEL TRIALS 


HE fifth meeting given by the 

English Springer Spaniel Field Trial 
Association, was held on the game pre- 
serves, Fishers Island, N. Y. on Octeber 
16, 17, 18 and 19. There was a very 
large entry which necessitated the tests 
being carried on for three and a half 
days. The attendance was representative, 
the working of the dogs being parti- 
cularly good; indeed, in the case of the 
chief winners, there has not been anything 


better seen in the country. With one 
exception the leading prize-takers were 
handled by amateurs. Nothing better 


could have been witnessed. The dogs were 
directed in a quiet manner, and, in no 
instance, did a leading dog get out of hand. 
It was noticed that the spaniels were 
steadier than usual, demonstrating they 
had been carefully trained in their prepar- 
atory and subsequent work. 





MRS. 


A leading American amateur handler of Spaniels at 
the Fishers Island Field Trials 


DAVID WAGSTAFF 


The game on Fishers Island was not as 
plentiful or so strong on the wing as dur- 
ing the four previous years. Moreover, 
the noted Fishers Island rabbits were very 
few and far between. Altogether about 
one hundred and fifty pheasants fell to the 
guns; only about six of these birds were 
lost. The cover was distressingly thick 
for the dogs. It is made up of stunted bay 
bush, wild rose and strong brambles, the 
particularly dense brakes being due to the 
luxuriant growth fostered by a wet sum- 
mer. 

The judges were: Sir James R. Wilson, 
Invertrossacks, Callander, Scotland, and 
Harry D. Kirkover, Eggertsville, N. Y. 
The officers of the Club are Walton Fer- 
guson, President; William J. Hutchinson, 
Vice-President; and Charles H. Toy, 
Secretary-treasurer. Other officers are: 
S. A. Salvage, Francis J. Squires, Col. J. 
Dean Tilford, Samuel G. Allen, Fred C. 
Perkins, David Wagstaff, Capt. J. A. 
3roadmeadow, S. Edwin Megargee, Capt. 
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104 PAGE NEW 





Contains Latest Scien- 
tific Facts About Dogs 
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Cotas: new text book. 
Tells how best to protect a 
dog’s health. Tells causes 
and symptoms of dog dis- 
eases with modern methods 
of treatment explained in 
plain words—feeding of 
puppies by accurate sched- 
ules—general care, etc., etc. 
Written by a distinguished 
Veterinarian. Write for a 
free copy of this book. 


GLOVER’S 


Imperial 
MEDICINES FOR DOGS 
Our Veterinarian will advise you regard- 


ing kennel sanitation and the health, 
care and feeding of dogs. Write details. 


H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc. 
Dept. FS, 119 Fifth Ave., New York 




















CH, SPRINGBOK OF WARE 
“The Ideal of the Breed” 


DISPERSION SALE 


of the World-Famous Avandale Kennels 





1 must reduce my Kennel of 200 Springers to not more than 25 
positively cannot sive CS time required for the management 
a large kennel. Beca I am organizing several immense Mu 
Ranches (in which I he ave still shares of stock for sale, and I recom- 
mend same to anyone seeking a safe and profitable investment 
If interested, communicate with me re purchasing). 


So I have cut my prices lower than ever before, in order to quickly 
dispose of the bulk of my dogs. This great kennel is the fruit of years 
of toil, and of princely investments in cash. Regretfully it has now 

dispersed, and all of this fine old blood is offered for sale, at real- 
ly ridiculously iow prices. You will never have such a chance again. 
If you are ever to start a Springer kennel, do it now! Wire your ore 
der in today 
Tam not giving up the breeding of Springers entirely. I sponsored the 
pipe pace of thie Sos | to America, and shall always mamtain a gal- 

of great 5 oad, I 

Trai ined Dogs and Bitches 
Ready to ship immediately. Send for catalog describing 30 high-class 
performers reasonably priced at $250.00 upwards. These dogs have 
een especially trained for duck-shooting from boat, blind or shore. 
Under perfect opmmnend. good workers, and clever retrievers from 
land or water. hy hether you shoot North, South, East or West, 
you will need one of these jogs. A trained matron will pay for 
herself out of her first litter. Write me today. 
Bitches!! 
Now is the time to place your order for a well bred brood matron. 
Early Spring litters are the best and remember that we guarantee 
each bred bitch sold to be in whe! mt or we will replace her. Recently a 
year old puppy by Int. Ch. L’Ile Messenger Boy sold for $1,000.00. 
Buy a bred bitch from me, and raise a litter of the same kind! Our 
new prices of $75.00 upwards place Avendale Matrons within the reach 
of everyone. Send in pr order toc 
ppies! Puppies 

Some really oe dicen still for sale at a neo upwards. All 
colors in both sexe: Iver distemper. Buy one now, train it yourself 
and you will have a : wonderful shooting dog for next year. Guaranteed 
to make workers and retrievers. Sired by our C eo Studs and 
from dams who are proven workers. Buy one or a brac 
NOTE: My.Stud Dogs are not for sale. I will ehwaye | maintain them 
he 7" for the benefit of the Springer ~~ ee I am not closing my ken- 
nel, but reducing it to 25 Springers. 


AVANDALE KEN NELS (Reg.) 
E. CHEVRIER, Prop. 
271 Portage Ave. Winnipeg, 1 Man. 
World's Largest Breeders of High-Class Springer Spaniela 








Springer Spaniels 


Two beautiful daughters of Dual Flint of Avandale 
ONE A BLUE RIBBON WINNER 
No reasonable offer refused 


also 
Five wonderful sons of Horsford Harvester, five 
months old and just right to start training. 


F. P. Upton, 334 South Fifth Ave., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 








SPRINGER SPANIELS 


One blue ticked male $35.00. Three black, white and 
tan females $25.00 each. These 4 youngsters, 4 months 
of age are Sired by a son of Dual Champion Flint 
of Avandale out of a daughter of International Cham- 
pion Boghurst Rover. 1 male liver and white $25.00. 
1 female liver andwhite $25.00. 2 months of age, high 
class, 1 male beagle 2 years old, broken, over distemper, 
$50.00. 1 male beagle 9 Jay -agy old $25.00. All dogs 
eligible to registry in A. K. C. At Stud the Springers 
Fleet of Fendale and hh Ee of Avandale. Hubert 
J. Clifford, 50 So. Judson St., Gloversville, N. Y. 








Springer Spaniels 
THE BEST OF BREED 
Trained Dogs, Bred Bitches and Puppies 


F. H. MARTINIE 


Benton Harbor Michigan 


Trained English 
Springer and Cocker 
Spaniels 


Several high-class imported English 
Springer Spaniels, dogs and bitches. 
They have been heavily shot-over on 
all kinds of game in England 

These are all first-class workers, par- 
ticularly on pheasants, woodcock and 
wild fowl: they are steady, close work- 
ers. 

Also a brace of imported Cocker 
Spaniel bitches which answer the above 
descriptions of the springers. Prices 
from $200 upwards. 

All of these spaniels can be tried on 
game at Brewster. Several are bench 
show winners and of the highest breed- 
ing. For full particulars, 

Apply to William Gladwin 


STAR RIDGE FARMS 
BREWSTER, N. Y. 











FOR SALE Account of ill health 
my entire kennel of Springer Spaniels headed 
by Imp. Alderbury Drake. Trained dogs and 
bitches. Some splendid pups. All at bargain 
prices. Write your wants. 

C. E. SMITH, 826 So. Adams St., Peoria, III. 


SPRINGER SPANIELS 


Black, white and tan, black and white, and liver and 
white, healthy strong pups 7 mos. old by Ch. South- 
wick Don and Ch. Horsford Shelah (an all day hunter). 
Ibual Flint of Avandale and Ch. Horsford Harbour 
blood lines. 1 trained black and white female 2% 
years old, a blue ribbon winner. 

Should the pups die of distemper they will be replaced 
free of charge. 


MRS. W. J. HARDIN Newton, N. J. 

















R. S. Peckham, Dr. H. S. Holdenby. The 





SPRINGER SPANIELS 


All ages. Pedigrees contain names of the fol- 
lowing well known dogs: Flint of Avandale, 
Trent Valley Countess, Downton Bob, Spring- 
bok of Ware, Laverstoke Powderhorn, Nithsdale 
Rob and other well bred dogs. Priced Reasonable. 


R. F. MURISET, Box 101 


Muskegon Mich. 
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HORSFORD HARVESTER 





W® ARE offering some nice puppies of 
choice breeding—from Field Trial 
and bench Champion stock; Price $50.00 
to $75.00 delivered, and registered in 
American Kennel Club. If any puppy we 
sell does not live to be one year old we 
will give another one in its place free of 


| guns were F, 





cost. 

To anyone desiring foundation stock we 
offer at reasonable prices brood matrons 
already bred. 

At Stud: Clarion Ryon, Horsford Har- 
vester, Horsford Heroic,—all Field Trial 
winners. Usual terms. Return charges pre- 
paid on all visiting matrons. 


CLARION KENNELS 
25 Broadway New York City 


We guarantee every dog we sell to be 100° as 
represented, or money refunded. 





TRAINED SPRINGER § 2Xs*\srsous 

Pal.’ 18 months 

old. Registered. A large beautiful liver white and 

tan son of F. T. Ch. Dan of Avendale ex Kite of 
Avandale, she by Ch. Springbok of Ware. 

Pal is good enough to win on the bench as well as 

a field dog of unusual ability. Trained by Dan Mor- 

gan, Fir, Washington, on duck, grouse, quail, pheasant 

and snipe, where he can be seen at work any day 

until sold al distemper. Photo by request. Price 


$350.00 delivere 
KESTERSON’ $ KENNELS Skamokawa, Wash. 











SPRINGER SPANIELS 
ON SHARES! 


Willing to let a few Springer Spaniel brood 
bitches on shares to reliable parties. Give 
references and state experience. 


F, F. FARR 
156 Decatur St. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 












———— 
Healthy & 
"| Beautiful 
Cocker Span- 
74 iel Pups from 
»| Canadian & 
4 American 
Kennel Club 
stock for 
Hunting, 
Show an 
Pets 
+ ay Town Clerk, 
j Gothen. Mass. 


Breeders are recommended to use the successful sire 
HORSFORD HAZE 

Of the pure Aquadate strain; 100 years in the same 
English family of sportsmen. A puppy by Horsford 
Haze was sold for $350 at the recent show at Rye, 
N. Y¥. Haze is all spaniel and most desirable as an 
out-eross for lightly made bitches of all strains. A 
prize winner and excellent shooting dog. Fee $50. 
Pupples for sale. Call and see them 


DREW FARM KENNELS 
Oscawana, N. Y. Phone Croton 15R || 























TETRACHLORETHYLENE for WORMS 


Tetrachlorethylene is endorsed by the U. 8. Dept. 
of Agriculture as the safest known effective drug 
for the removal of hookworms and round worms of 
dogs. Prevents and cures Running-Barking Fits 
and Sore Mouth, Safe for unweaned pups in full 
dosage. 

Assorted sizes, $1.00 prepaid. 


CHLORIDE C. P. CO., BOX 15, McNeill, Miss. 
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Ewing, David Wagstaff, 


larry Ferguson, and the young broth- 


| ers Walton and Matt lerguson, aged four- 


teen and twelve respectively. These boys 


| shot as well and clean as the older sport- 


men. ‘The field trial meet and bench show 
were under the charge of the Foley Organ- 
ization, the care and feeding of the dogs 
were placed in the capable hands of Spratts. 
W. S. Sinclair was field steward. 

There were auction pools sold, an aggre- 
gate sum of $1600 being bid on the second 
night of the gathering. Some pools were 
of the value of over $400 to the purchasers 
of the eventual winners’ chances. 

The Puppy Stake was won by William 
Gladwin’s Horsford Hawk, a good look- 
ing son of Ch. Horsford Hetman and H. 
Hither. Hawk is a very good dog in cover, 
a capital worker, and easy to handle. He 
was repeatedly steady to wing and shot. 
Hawk was down with several dogs, his 
last opponent being Dapper Douglas a 
somewhat green youngster handled by 
Lancon. Both were steady to wing and 


of thick cover; indeed, he had the more 
difficult task. Ben and Ryon are two really 
good spaniels; and they worked and acted 
as such, The awards read: 1. Top, 2. Clar- 
ion Ryon; 3. Unlimited Ben. 

All the prizes were withheld‘in the Brace 
Stake. Although there was some good 
working, the judges decided there was a 
general lack of merit on the part of the com- 
petitors. The standard set was a high one. 


HE second day’s programme opened 

with the running for the Open All Age 
Stake which had an entry of twenty-seven 
dogs. There were two absentees. Here the 
company was introduced to the working 
of a sensational springer in Tedwyn’s 
Trex, a Scottish-broken dog, owned by 
Mr. & Mrs. W. Ferguson, and handled by 
the former. Trex is all the spaniel, and as 
active as a flea. He is a wonderful worker 
and of the extremely fast order. Faultless- 
ly trained he quarters his ground, and is 
always within the prescribed distance— 
that where the gun can kill. Trex can be 





JUDGING BLACK AND TAN GORDON SETTERS 
A handsome as well as useful breed of gun-dogs now increasing in popularity 


shot, but Douglas failed to find his bird. 
Hawk soon wiped the other’s eye. The 
pick up was slow, but the retrieve good. 

Betsy Trotwood, (Hands) _ second, 
was steady to shot and worked well on a 
runner. The other prizes were withheld. 

In the open American-bred Stake, Mr. 
and Mrs. W. Ferguson were first with 
Morewood Rough, Clarion Kennel’s Rose, 
being second. The other prizes were with- 
held because of lack of merit. Rough was 
worked by Eldridge, and is a very good 
dog in cover. When down with Clarion 
Rose, Rough was unsteady to wing and 
shot. Subsequently, he made a good pick- 
up and retrieve. Rose was steady to wing 
and shot. Both were busy and close work- 
ers. Rose, in a later heat, got out of hand 
and retrieved. Then she became steadier. 
Rough, in his trial with Clarion Rose, 
made a good pick-up and retrieve. 


HE Members’ Non-Winners Stake had 

Mr. Squire’s new dog Top, at the head 
of affairs. Top is a very fast spaniel and 
not afraid of any cover, although he is a 
decidedly leggy dog and favors the “setter 
type”. Top is an imported dog, and time 
after time, he proved to be a field trialer 
of the very first order. A high-couraged 
dashing dog he would actually spring on 
and trample the cover if it proved to be 
impossible for a dog of his height and 
weight to penetrate. Probably it was a 
performance of this kind, that gave him 
the chief premium. Mr. Toy’s Clarion 
Ryon also made a creditable performance. 
When down with Mr. Turner’s Unlimited 
Ben, Ryon was steady to shot, and made 
a good retrieve. Ben also lifted his bird out 


turned or hied on, with just a motion of 
the first finger, or the slightest sound of 
the handler’s whistle. When sent out for 
a dead or running bird, he gallops away, 
and, carrying his head high, he quarters 
hither and thither—always on the quest, 
and as diligent as a spaniel can be. His 
return is fast and his style singularly im- 
pressive. An even-tempered, ever-willing, 
super-intelligent springer, Tedwyn’s Trex 
ran through the meeting, with only one 
slight mistake to his discredit; he stepped 
a yard or two onwards as a pheasant was 
flushed right under his nose. The trials 
between Trex and Top will be long re- 
membered by those who were lucky enough 
to watch them. 

In the Open All Stake, equal thirds 
were given to Mr. Squire’s Peter of Avan- 
dale II and Col. Tilford’s Horsford Hand- 
ful—both excellent and typical spaniels. 
Peter is a dog of the dashing kind—all 
the hunter and ever on the go. Steady to 
wing and shot, he sometimes gives vent 
to his feelings by murmuring rather than 
giving tongue when the game is sprung. 
Peter, still as steady as a rock, will audi- 
bly complain that he is not allowed to 
chase, as indeed, would be the right of 
even the commonest cur anywhere! When 
sent on Peter is a capital searcher, but he is 
sometimes slow in his pick up. When down 
with Horsford Handful, Peter foundand was 
sent after a pheasant that fell ina particular- 
ly nasty piece of cover. His comeback was 
fast and right up to the hand. Handful 
also got a difficult bird out of heavy bush. 

The reserve dog, Mr. Turner’s Niths- 
dale Rab—always a consistent and accom- 
plished worker, was as good as ever. He 
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was steady to two pheasants and a rabbit, 
and again to a rabbit. This was in his 
trial with Firesqual, another sterling span- 
iel, now in the charge of Mr. Hands at 
Easthampton, N. Y. Certificates of Merit 
were awarded to Firesqual, Rufton Re- 
model, Clarion Rose, Aughrim Tim, Un- 
limited Ben, Horsford Howitzer, Ted- 
wyns Tailogan, Aughrim Flashing, 
Horsford Helmsman, and Horsford Rev- 
eller. All of these dogs had been previous- 
ly highly placed competitors at other and 
no less important field trial meetings. 
Here was a gathering of the giants! 

The Cocker Spaniel Stake had a nice 
entry of eleven, two being absent. The first 
prize was awarded to Mr. Justice Scud- 
der’s Rakish of Ware handled by William 
Humphrey, Jr. The cockers worked well, 
but their size was rather against them in a 
hilly, difficult terrain. Horsford Dainty 
steady to a bird, went on and retrieved; 
she brought a second pheasant. Wardance 
was steady to wing, and Miracle Maid 
hunted better the more she progressed in 
that work. Wardance sent for a bird, re- 
trieved it well, and up the difficult hill. 
Burwyn Bluster chased, a rabbit, and 
Mrs. A. B. Frank’s Daffodil Dan dis- 
played some fine work on a legged bunny 
which he retrieved in capital style. 

Fireless was unsteady to shot. Carona 
Gunstock was a good and sharp worker, 
Daffodil, although somewhat slow, has 
a capital nose and is dependable. Gunstock, 
subsequently, broke to shot. All of the 
cockers and springers tried in the water 
tests performed in an admirable way. 

The awards in the Cocker Stake were 
Townsend Scudder’s Rakish of Ware, 
first; W. Gladwin’s Horsford Dainty, sec- 
ond; Mrs. A. B. Frank’s Daffodil, third. 
Certificates of Merit were given to Mrs. 
A. R. Moffit’s Rowcliffe Blue Streak and 
Rowcliffe Wardance. 

The Non Winners Springer Stake was 
run off on the third day, and won by Mr. 
Squire’s Top; Mr. Gladwin’s Horsford 
Hawk, being second, and Mr. Turner’s 
Unlimited Ben, reserve. The Member’s 
All Age Stake was won by Top, the sec- 
ond prize going to Mr. Toy’s Clarion Ry- 
on. F, G. Turner’s Unlimited Ben was 
third. The Member’s All Age Stake had 
eighteen entries, the winners (in order) 
being Tedwyn’s Trex, Top, Tedwyn’s 
Tailogan and Aughrim Flashing. Certifi- 
cates of Merit were awarded to Dalshan- 
gan Wendy, Aughrim Tim, Dandy Bey 
of Avandale, Horsford Hidden and Niths- 
dale Rab. 


CANADIAN SPRINGER TRIALS 


HE Seventh Annual Field-Trials of 

the English Springer Spaniel Club of 
Canada were held on Sept. 29th, 1928, 
near the village of St. Ambroise, 60 miles 
northwest of Winnipeg, Manitoba. A gooc 
entry of young dogs ensured capital sport 
on prairie-chicken, plover, snipe and jack- 
rabbits, on the open prairie-land of North 
St. Ambroise, and almost immediately on 
the south shore of Lake Manitoba. Game, 
however, was scarce as compared with 
that found on former occasions. The al- 
most entire absence of bush rabbits was 
most noticeable. 

This shortness or scarcity was ex- 
plained because of the seventh year dis- 
ease to which these rodents are particularly 
subjected. For the purposes of these trials 
the Department of Agriculture of the 
Province of Manitoba permitted prairie- 
chickens to be shot, under the supervision 
of Game Guardian Gibson. The company 
was representative and the weather es- 
pecially fine, with the wind coming from 
the South. The Judges were Freeman 
Lloyd, and William McCall. 

Five braces ran in the Puppy Stake. 
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Dog Biscuits 


The first essential for perfect dog 
health is a correctly balanced diet. 
This is exactly what Spratt’s 
foods are made to provide. Dog- 
lovers the world over have 
had conspicuous success with 
these foods for seventy-five 
years. You can depend upon 
them too. Sold by grocers, 
pet shops, pet dealers, drug- 
gists everywhere. 


Write for Free Dog Book 


Full of valuable advice in 
care and feeding. Just the 
thing every dog lover needs 
for ready reference. Free on 
request. 

SPRATT’S PAT. LTD. 

ewark, N. J. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


BIG GAME DOGS 


Cat, Coon, and Cougar Hounds 





; 





WESTERN TRAINED 
Cold Trailers and Tree Barkers 
THAT TREE AND STAY 
Fully trained dogs and well started young 
hounds FOR SALE. J. C. ESSEX 


Victory Way at 130th St., Seattle, Wash. 


RABBITT HOUNDS 


Gun and field broken, 
Beagle and Fox Hound 
Breeding, $25.00 each. 
Ten day Trial. Catalogue. 
L. J. ADAMS 
Ramsey, Illinois 


Doge 














—————————— 
ARKANSAS HOUNDS—Hunted and Trained 
in Ozark M ins of Ark 


Extra high class straight coon hounds $75.00. No. 1 
coon hounds $50.00. Extra high class combination tree 
hounds $40.00. No. 1 combination tree hound $30.00. 
Extra high class foxhounds $75.00. No. 1 Foxhounds 
$50.00. High class Deer hounds $50.00 and $75.00. 
Average Deer hounds $30.00. Mixed breed hounds 
$25.00 and $35.00. Old tree hounds $25.00. Champion 
rabbit hounds, $15.00. Youngsters any breed $10.00 
each, Allowed 10 day trial, reference and list free. 
T. J. Bradley, Alma, Arkansas 


RABBIT HOUNDS 


SPORTSMEN WHO ARE INTERESTED IN a bet- 
ter class of rabbit hounds, carefully trained and clas- 
sified by expert handlers, should investigate our 
$75.00 dogs that are the kind of rabbit hounds you 
often hear about but seldom see. We also have good 
rabbit hounds at $50.00 each, and we frankly admit 
that we can not produce quality rabbit 
hounds any cheaper 








Ohio 


LINGORUE KENNELS, Box SC, La Rue, 
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Harry D. Welsh 
Mayport, 
Clarion County, Pa. 











FINER APPEARANCE 
for your kennelyard 


Dress up your kennelyard with 
“Buffalo” Portable Fencing. Only 
by using it can you appreciate the 
full measure of beauty, con- 
venience, protection and long life 
which this finer fencing gives. 


Learn why “Buffalo” Portable 
Fencing users are so enthusiastic 
about this new idea in fine 
fencing. Send for Trial Assort- 
ment No. 1-A for $26.50 f.o.b. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Write for Booklet 
80-E. It tells the whole story. 


BUFFALO WIRE WORKS CO., Inc. 
(Formerly Scheeler’s Sons) Est. 1869 


574 Terrace Buffalo, N. Y. 
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RUNNING FITS 
Positively Cured 


Quit trying to cure running fits by ex- 
pelling worms. Dogs have always had 
worms but have had running fits only a 


1750 





few years. Use Crisp’s Hot Shot and re- 
move the cause and you will cure your 
dog. We positively Guarantee a cure, or 
money will be refunded. Price $1.25 at 
your druggist or direct. 


S. A. CRISP CANINE COMPANY 
Box 82, Blacksburg, S. C. 








Extra High Class Coon Hounds $75.00 and $100.00. 
Extra High Class Coon, Skunk, and Opossum Hounds 
$75.00. High Class Combination Tree Hounds $50.00. 
Good Average Tree Hounds $30.00 and $40.00. Old 
Coon Hounds that will tree $20.00. Young partly 
trained Coon Hounds $20.00. Coon Hound pups $10.00. 
Champion Rabbit Hounds $20.00. Cat-Fox-Wolf- 
Bear Hounds $30.00 and $40.00. Trial allowed. 
References your State. 


| HENRY FORT Fort Smith, Arkansas 








FOR SALE 
No. 1 Trained Rabbit Hounds 


Have both Beagles and large Hounds. 
All dogs well trained in field and not gun 
shy. ill run a rabbit until shot or holed. 
Beagles $35.00. Hounds $25.00. Guaranteed. 


J. R. SUITER Route 10 Hillsboro, Ohio 














Red Bone Coon Hounds 


Red Bone hounds trained on coon, skunk and 
opossum. Bred right and broken right. The kind 
| that delivers the goods. Trial. Ten cents for 








photos. 


862 So. Campbell Ave. Springfield, Mo. 


A. F, SAMPEY | | 


COONHOUNDS 


SPORTSMEN WHO ARE INTERESTED IN a bet- 
ter class of coonhounds, carefully trained and classi- 
fied on wild game by expert handlers, should inves- 
tigate our $200.00 dogs that are the kind of Coon- 
hounds you often hear about but seldom see. We also 
have good Coonhounds at $150.00 and $100.00 each, 
and we frankly admit that we can not produce qual- 

ity Coonhounds any cheaper. 
LINGORUE KENNELS, Box 5B, La 
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NEMA 
WORM CAPSULES 


(Chemically-tested Tetrachlorethylene) 


For Killing 
Roundworms —. Hookworms 


DOGS and FOXES 
Safe and Sure 
Quick Action—No Losses 


Equally Effective for 
Pigs, Sheep, Goats and Poultry 


Nema Capsules at Your Drug Store 
Nema Bulletin sent free by 








ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPT. OF 


PARKE, 


DAVIS & CO. 
DETROIT, MICH., U. S. A. 
WALKERVILLE, ONTARIO 


NEW! The Bird- Dog Training Collar NEW! 
‘*TRAINO** A Word to the Wise 


Grady W. Smith, Love Station, Miss., the noted shooting 
dog expert, writes: 
Since using these collars last season 7 wouid nox be without them for 
any cmount as / consider them the most humane training collar pos= 
sible to make. 2 get better results with less work = them than any 
other couar 1 ever used. Signed ADY Ww. Smita 
The Best Police and Bird- Dog ‘Training “Collar ever known, 
Worn reversed, it acts as guard against bites, etc. A 
leader and check collar in one. By Mat Postpain, $2.50 
Specially recommended by Ozark Ripley and other Sportsmen 
FREEMAN LLOYD Oscawana-on-Hudson, New York 


“QUICK LUNCH” 
A New Food for Your Dog 
Pure fresh meat combined with 
wholesome cereals and thor- 
oughly cooked. Send 50c to- 
day for 3-1 Ib. cans postpaid. 


Battle Creek Dog Food Company 
1232 State St., Battle Creek, Mich. 


HUNDRED HUNTING HOUNDS 


CHEAP. Fur Finders. Money 
Makers. Free Trial. Hunting 
Horns, Collars, Etc. Free 
Catalogue. 


KENNEL SUPPLY, K-7 


~The BEAGLE Magazine 
Published Monthly 


Entirely devoted to Beagle news, the 
trials, shows, hunting stories, health 
and disease columns; articles on 
care, training, breeding. 


The copy 20c; yearly, $1.50 
HOUNDS and HUNTING 


1 Main St. Decatur, Ill. 























Herrick, Ill. 























Training 


C hesapeakes 
and Springers 
taught to re- 
trieve from 
land and water. 

Yard break- 
ing and force 
retrieving 
taught all breeds. 





MONTAUK 


MONTY 
Pointers and Chesapeakes for sale. 


W. H. HAND 
Cash Box Kennels East Hampton, L. I. 
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The first down were Ruth’s Girl and 
Elva. Ruth proved to be quite the better 
worker and she possesses great style for 
a youngster. She was under excellent com- 
mand, as was nearly every dog and bitch 
that ran at this meeting. Elva had not as 
much ambition as the other. Both were 
steady to shot, each in turn retrieving a 
plover. Girl had much the better of the heat. 

High-Tide met Woodrow, a liver and 
white dog. The former is a particularly 
handsome dog. Both were steady to a 
sho. jack rabbit. Woodrow was sent to 
retrieve and was rather slow in the pick- 
up. In the matter of retrieving High- 
Tide had the better of it, eventually lift- 
ing and retrieving a large jack-rabbit from 
a dense patch of sow-thistles, and stink- 
weed. 

Matabele and Gavin then met, the latter 
having the better of the deal. Both were 
nice and close workers. Matabele was not 
so fast as the dog Gavin, which has 
great style. Both were steady to shot 
when a wisp of snipe was flushed from 
rushes. Three of these fell to the guns 
and we witnessed some nice seeking, find- 
ing and retrieving. Matabele was rather 
slow in her pick-up, and Gavin retrieved 
the two other birds in a creditable man- 
ner. He was quite the better. 


ARTINA met Solace, which was 

unsteady to wing and shot—a missed 
prairie-chicken. Martina was steady. Sub- 
sequently Solace got out of hand, and was 
called up. 

Geoffrey ran against Jwazie. At the 
commencement both were working too 
close. A chicken was soon found and both 
were steady to shot. Geoffrey then began 
to hunt better, and both were steady to 
another chicken. Geoffrey was sent on 
and made a very creditable retrieve. 
Swazie followed suit, but the bitch had 
nothing like the pace and pick-up of 
Geoffrey, which had quite the better of 
it, and gave a very good performance. 
br awards: 1. Geoffrey of Avandale. 
2. Gavin. 3. Ruth’s Girl. Reserve. High- 
Tide of Avandale. 

Again game was scarce and it took a 
great deal of walking before sufficient 
birds were found to provide suitable tests 
for the Novice Stake Trials. Ruth’s Girl 
met Madrilene. Both were steady to shot. 
Madrilene was sent to fetch a chicken, 
but she could have been quicker in her 
pick-up. Ruth when ordered on to do the 
same sort of work, made a good pick-up 
and retrieve. 

Solace met and beat Activity, a nice 
liver and white. Solace is a bright and 
handy worker. Activity is also a good 
goer, but he was not so steady as Solace. 
After luncheon Blue Rose was tried 
against Gavin. The former almost im- 
mediately made a good retrieve of a 
chicken, but Gavin failed to find the 
second bird, so it was Rose’s round. 

Marksman met High-Tide. The former 
is a fast dog and a good worker and with 
plenty of style. Both were steady to shot, 
a miss. Again game proved to be scarce 
and this brace was ordered up to be tried 
again. On the second trial, Marksman 
made an exceilent retrieve of a plover, 
while High-Tide was sent on for another 
bird which he did not handle so well. It 
was Marksman’s heat. Swazie met Peguis. 
Peguis was the better worker. Both were 
steady to a snipe beautifully dropped by 
Archie MacKinnon. Peguis on being sent 
on made a good pick-up and retrieve. 
On the other hand Swazie when sent 
for another snipe, made a somewhat poor 
return. 

Juneau of Avandale met Geoffrey, and 
soon found a covey of chickens in a 
bluff. Three of these fell, one being a 
runner. Both dogs were steady to shot. 











tream—December, 19 
Juneau when sent on was rather slow 
in the retrieve, but Geoffrey soon found 
his bird. He made a good pick-up and 
retrieve. 

Woodrow and Ch. Glenmuir Sam 
proved to be about the best matched brace 
in the Stake. Sam on being sent on made 
a good pick-up, and a fast retrieve. 
Woodrow put on to the line of the run- 
ner previously referred to in the preced- 
ing heat did some excellent work, found 
the fugitive and came back at a good pace. 

Matabele ran a bye. 

The awards: 1. Ch. Glenmuir Sam. 
2. Woodrow of Avandale. 3. Marksman. 
Reserve. Geoffrey of Avandale. 

When Blue Rose and Sapphire were 
run in the Open Stake, both bitches 





GEOFFREY OF AVANDALE 


First Prize in the Puppy Stake, Canadian Springer 
Spaniel Trials, 1928 


dropped to shot. They retrieved in their 
turn and were of equal merit. 

Juneau met Cracker of Dalquhairn. 
Both were steady to wing and shot—a 
missed chicken. Another bird was soon 
found, but Juneau was rather slow in 
going out, still she made a fair retrieve. 
Cracker was the faster retriever and had 
the better of the trial. 

There was a quick test between Ruth’s 
Girl and Solace, each retrieving a plover. 

Peguis and Activity made similar per- 
formances as seen in the previous event. 

Gavin met Prince Henry and beat him. 
Gavin was the better hunter. Both were 
steady to shot. On Prince Henry being 
sent on he made a good retrieve and 
Gavin also brought back his bird. 


ARKSMAN had the better of his 

heat with Madrilene. These were 
two good workers. While hunting a bluff 
a brace of chickens was flushed, Marks- 
man having the better of the ensuing 
business. 

High-Tide met Matabele. The latter 
was steady to shot but High-Tide ran in 
and retrieved on his own account. Mata- 
bele made a good retrieve from a poor 
pick-up. 

Glenmuir Sam, a very handsome dog 
and quite the best looking springer at the 
meeting, proved that a show springer 
can also be the more than useful animal 
in the field. He is all the goer and a bold 
and characteristic worker, retrieving his 
game with a high head and satisfied style. 
In this heat Sam met another good 
worker in Janette of Ware. He made a 
good quest, soon found and retrieved his 
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weld and Stream—Decembver, 
chicken. On the other hand Janette was 
rather slow in finding her game, but 
she retrieved it well to hand. 

Swazie ran a bye. 

The awards: 1. Ch. Glenmuir Sam. 2. 
Marksman. 3. Gavin of Avandale. Re- 


serve. Janette of Ware. 

‘ide and Gavin met Ruth’s Girl 
the former being handled 
the latter by Richard 


High-T 
and Peguis, 
by John Porter, 








CHAMPION GLENMUIR SAM 
First Prize Open Stake, St. Ambroise, Manitoba, 1928 


Mac Farlane. Both braces were steady 
to shot, and on a slightly wounded bird 
on the wing, Gavin was particularly 
steady, dropping to wing and shot. Gavin 
when sent on made an excellent quest 
and returned in a satisfactory way. Ruth's 
Girl and Peguis were also steady to the 
second flight of the bird. Ruth’s Girl 
then retrieved another bird, but High- 
Tide and Gavin had the better of the heat. 


HEN Activity and Janette met 
Swazie and Marksman, both braces 
proved unsteady and were ‘immediately 
ordered up. Geoffrey and Elva met Blue 
Rose and Juneau in the last heat of this 
Stake. Both braces were steady to shot. 
Geoffrey was sent on but failed to find his 
bird. When J uneau was ordered on totry for 
the same chicken, she found and retrieved. 
The awards: 1. High-Tide and Gavin 


PRIZE “a SHOOTING SPRINGERS 
Lucky Lindy, (left) and Fortune Teller. Owner: 
Cc 


arles Lockwood, Oscawana, N. Y. 


of Avandale. 2. Juneau and Blue Rose. 

Swazie and Marksman. 

The Official Guns were A. H. Allar- 
dyce, A. F. MacKinnon, Patrice Du- 
charme and Eudore Chevrier. George 
Kynoch was Steward of the Beat. Stew- 
ards—A. M. Doyle, F. L. Arndt, H. J. La 
Due. Official Secretary, D. E. Mcliroy, 





Winnipeg. 


BEST seller ever known! 


TRAIN 
YOUR 

OWN 
DOG! 








Seventh Edition 


Twentieth Century Bird-Dog Book 
TRAINING AND KENNEL MANAGEMENT 
(Beautifully illustrated) By Er. M. Shelley 


(Author of “Big Game Hunting with Dogs,” etc.) 
Breaker and Handler of Cowley’s Rodfield’s Pride— 
Jessie Rodfield’s Count Gladstone—Hard Cash—Tony 
Boy’s Daisy—Prince Lyndon, etc., etc., the Field Trial 
Winning Setters and Pointers of immortal fame. 


Mr. Shelley’s Methods are 90 per cent original 


Many thousands of Mr. Shelley’s incomparable work 
have been sold to amateur and other trainers. No book 
on dog training has ever created such an enormous and 
world-wide demand. 


Why? Because it is written by a highly practical man 
and in simple language. Your boy or girl can train 
a dog after reading these instructions. 

This author teaches you how to trair with consummate 
ease your own Gun Dog at home, in a room, yard or 
field. Save your money, time and chance of disappoint- 
ment. Be independent of trainers at a distance. 


Tue Easiest, Quickest AND Most Naturat Way 
to Break Your Dos. 


Descriptive AND PictureD CHAPTERS ON INEXPENSIVE 
Kennet Maxinc AND TRAINING APPLIANCES; also 
Smmpce Doc Docrorinc 


1 year sub. to Frecp AND STREAM S . BOTH FOR 
Book (paper cover) 


Total tien ees: re 00 3 hh 00 


Cloth bound book and subscription $3.50 
Sold only with a year’s subscription 
FIELD AND STREAM, 578 Madison Ave., N. Y. 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT 
ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912, FIELD AND STREAM 


Published monthly at New York, N. Y,, for Oct. 1st, 1928 
Cornty oF New York 8s 
STaTE OF NEW YORK . 


Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared E. F. Warner, who 
having been duly sworn according to law deposes and says 
that he is the Business “a of Field and Stream 
and that the following is, the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true EB y of the ownership, manage- 
ment, ete., of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by the Act of August 
24, 1912, embodied in section 143, Postal Laws and 
Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, 
I oh editor, od business managers are: Publisher, 
Field and Stream Publishing Co., 578 Madison Ave,, 
New York City; Editor, Raymond P. ‘Holland, 578 Madison 
Ave., New York City; Managing Editor, E. F. Warner, 
578 Madison Ave., New York City; Business Managers, 
E. F. Warner and A, W. Sutton, 578 Madison Ave., New 
York City. 2. That the owners are: Field and Stream 
Publishing Co., 578 Madison Ave., — York City; E. 

— Madison Ave,, New York City; Irving 
T. Mye 78 Madison Ave., New York City; J. W. 
Macy, Wrigley Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 3. That the known 
bondholders, mortgagees and other security holders, owning 
or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: None, 4. That the two 
paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, 
stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders as they ap- 
pear upon the books of the company, but also, in cases 
where the stockholders or security holders appear upon 
the books of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation 
for whem such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s 
full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and security holders 
who do not appear upon the books of the company as 
trustee, hold stock and securities in a capacity other 
than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, association or 
corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the said 
stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 


(Signed) E. ™ Warner. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 27th day of 
September, 1928. A. Sutton, 


(My commission expires March 30, 1930,) 











pyr Powells 


A-DI 


DISTEMPER REMEL 





A proven treatment for all forms 
of canine distemper, used by lead- 
ing dog hospitals everywhere and 
now offered breeders and fanciers 
in complete treatment. 


Dr. Powell’s CA-DIS is a con- 
tribution to medical dogdom after 
years of study and experimental 
work in the Poweli Laboratories— 

¢a department of the Powell Dog 
Hospital, the largest dog hospital in 
the East. 

You can obtain the CA-DIS 
treatment at all leading establish- 
ments catering to fanciers, or 
direct from us. — 


Trial Size $1.00— Complete Treatment 
$3.00— Kennel Size $5.00. 


THE ROYCE R. POWELL CO. 
6919 Carnegie Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 


la Merry 
Christmas 





The best Christmas dinner 
you can give your dog is 
Ken-L-Ration. It’s quality has made 
it famous. Sold in cans at all dealers. 
For your dog’s sake, refuse imitations. 
Sample mailed free. 

CHAPPEL BROS., Inc. 
113 Peoples Ave. Rockford, Illinois 


KEN-]- RATION 


THE DOG FOOD SUPREME 
YE OLDEN TYPE extremely long ear 


black and tan, cold nosed, bugle voiced, registered 
American Foxhounds. The purest and best in hound- 
dom. Supreme in hound character. endurance and 
trailing ability. Unexcelled for big game, coon, fox 
or rabbits. Get our new highly illustrated TENTH 
ANNIVERSARY SALE CATALOG & SALES 
LISTS of superlative trained and untrained hounds, 
bred bitches and gilt-edged puppies galore. Sent on 
receipt of 10. 


HERMOSA VISTA FARM 
S. Claireville Ohio, R No. 1 


















AIREDALES and 
LINGORUES 


Oorang Airedale and Lingorue hunting dogs, watch 
dogs, and trained companions. Trained dogs $50.00 
to $200.00. Pedigreed puppies $25.00 to $50.00. We 
solicit correspondence from sportsmen who are inter- 
ested in the better class of dogs. Please state your 
— clearly so we may give you an intelligent 
answ 


LINGORUE KENNELS, Box 5, La Rue, Ohio 











and TAPE 
WoRMe CR. and fame ye with le 2 3 
combination capsule wormer, $1.25. RUN- 
NING-BARKING FITS cure, $2. ‘00. Both 
fine for grown dogs or puppies. Safe, sure, 
and guaranteed. Money back quickly, if either 
one fails. Don’t let that good old dog of yours 
suffer longer. 
A. F. Stegenga, Dept. 9, Portland, Mich. 





















THIS DOG COLLAR 
YOUR NAME IN GOLD 


Send NO money, 


pay Postman, 
on arrival. State 
Size Neck and S 1 


Color. 
4 Colors—Black, 
Tan, Red, or Green. 


KENNELSUPPLY CO.., Dept. X, Fitchburg, Mass. 
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THE NEW 


Bird Dog’s Palace 


ONTINUALLY striving to give the sports- 
4 men of America even a greater value. the 
many improvements in the New Bird Dogis 
Palace are passed on with no increase in price. 
It is complete in every detail. Strikingly 
finished in two-tone genuine Du Pont Duco 
and has entirely new adjustable clamps that 
hold it rigidly on the runningboard of any 
car ina position that does not touch the body. 
It is comfortable for the dogs in all weather, 
closing completely when desired, and makes a 
most attractive all parpose carrier or trunk 
for the tourist. 

Nothing short of exceptional value and entire satis- 
faction could have won such public favor everywhere 
Price $12.50 for the one-dog size and $15.00 
for the two-dog size, suitable for large 
pointers or setters as well as other breeds. 
Immediate shipment 
Manufactured by 





Tae Dwicut McBaiwer Ye vow Pine Saves Co. 
Golden City, Missouri 











Your pointers or setters to train. 
I have the game and I am well 


WANTED 


experienced in the business. 
also have some mice bird dogs for sale that do fine 
field work, and if you want rabbit hounds I've got 
the goods—the kind that runs a rabbit until he’s 
killed. These dogs were raised here in the country 


and can stand the work. I will send to you on 
trial and you can judge for yourself. 


0. K. KENNELS, MARYDEL, MD. 











The Blue Grass Farm Kennels 
BERRY, KY. 

Setters and Pointers, Fox and 
Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon 
and Opossum Hounds, Bear and Lion 
Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit Hounds. 
Shipped for trial. Catalogue ten cents 


offer for sale: 
Cat Hounds, 











Pure Bred Chesapeakes 
Pups, gun and water broken, ready to 
start this fall. Broken dogs, all guaranteed 
to suit. 

A. L. BEVERLY 
LAKEHAVEN FARM Arnolds Park, Iowa 














Palmerston Red Irish Setters at Stud 

Champion Palmerston Connemara Grand 
A broken field dog. Winner of 175 first prizes 

and 78 Championship points. Fee $50. 

Palmerston Pat Kelly. Fee $50. 
FOR SALE 
Puppies—young stock and brood bitches 
. J. D. DeRONDE 

48 East 89th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Kennels: Spring Valley, New York 











Pointers, Setters 
and Spaniels 


Boarded, Trained and Conditioned 
Breeding stock, trained dogs and puppies for sale 
PINECROFT KENNELS, Barber, N. C. 

J. G. Cuanoter, Prop. 








Wh OYK OT OR Oe Ws 


Ali BREEOS REL/SH PERFECTION 


is stocked in qunvapionh sizes, by Pet 
ing Goods Stores sean 
Order locally, or if you prefer, 7 will ebip 


to any point in te United pap at itech 
ire) our doge 

PE BRPRCTION, a Balanced) meat cereal hed 

D for 


PERFECTION FOODS nS COMPLNY 
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AMONG THE GUN DOGS 
By Horace Lytle 


BLINKERS 


ieee eee blinkmg is an 
outgrowth of the same general factors 
that lead to bolting, which was the sub- 
ject of our recent. discussion. It traces 
back directly to the development of dogs 
in which hunting instinct and energy 
have become the all-dominant desire. Such 
dogs never get enough of hunting—and 
they are never permitted to; the keen 
edge must never be dulled. 

Gun dogs which spend days at a time 
afield with their masters should never 
become blinkers; and such dogs never 
‘vill do any blinking if they are in good 
hands. An unreasonably harsh master 
may make a blinker out of most any dog; 
but such people should never even own 
a dog. Unfortunately, they sometimes do; 
but, happily, these constitute the exception 
rather than the rule. 

Blinking is nothing more nor less than 
a definite unwillingness to indicate the 
presence of birds. The word “definite” 
is used purposely. Blinking is not blink- 
ing if there be no definite intent. A dog 


hood into manhood—to point game and 
point it staunchly. Yet we must not take 
away too much of the natural fire. This 
process demands very delicate handling. 
A happy balance must be preserved in 
achieving a dependable staunchness on 
point without losing too much, if any, 
of the ruling passion to seek the delicious 
odor which game birds bring to a bird 
dog’s delicate nose. 

There you have in a nut shell the 
situation that so often results in blinkers. 
You can’t come down on such a dog too 
rapidly or too hard. It must be a gradual 
process and as delicately tempered as the 
tuning of a musical instrument. In pre- 
ceeding discussions we have discussed the 
art of teaching to point. If these instruc- 
tions are properly followed, there will be 
no difficulty. We may have to wait a while 
on the good ones to come down to it— 
but they’re worth waiting for. Take your 
time. Some day a situation will favor 
you so that you can get to your dog 
and get your hands on him. Then if you 





A SIGHT FOR THE GODS! 


Five beautiful setters as one! Left to right: 


and Eugene’s Ghost. Spector is owned by Judge Bingham, 
Jefferson City, 


may be off nose and fail to find birds that 
may be there. But that is not blinking in any 
sense of the word. Blinking is blinking 
only when birds are passed intentionally. 
i It comes 


Blinking is not hereditary. 
when the “brakes” are applied to a dog 


whose desire to find game exceeds the 
instinct to stop. Most of us like to let our 
puppies develop hunting experience before 
we attempt to stop them up on game. 
We like to let them learn to search with 


judgment before we deem it necessary 
to teach them staunchness on point. The 


first fundamental for a dog is to be useful 
in finding game. Otherwise, he is simply 
more or less of a “fifth wheel”. We want 
them to hunt wisely and well before we 
ask them to indicate their finds by point- 
ing. This is but natural. Usually it proves 
the logical process. 

Suppose, now, we just let ourselves 
imagine the situation that confronts us 
when this young dog which up to a certain 
point has been permitted considerable 
freedom on his finds—is suddenly called 
upon to point game instead of flushing 
and chasing it. Here is a dog keyed up to 
the very nth degree of energy and hunting 
desire. He is all atremble in his ruling 
passion to seek the scent of game birds. 
He is a high strung individual. His early 
hunts have been full of freedom and he 
is filled with an inherited fire. 

There comes a time, however, when 
we must ask this dog to pass from puppy- 


Ghost Eugene, Pastime King, Hawk's Spector, 


Phil Essig 


Louisville, Ky.; the others by W. D. Albright, 


Tenn, 


hold him on point and gently but firmly 
steady him, keeping him where he belongs 
and working with him so that he under- 
stands what he is intended to do, the 
ultimate goal will draw much _ nearer. 
Such favorable opportunities will then 
come oftener and the time will arrive 
when you can bank on your dog to be 
there with his birds, holding them fast 
and true, no matter how long it takes you 
to get to him. 


UPPOSE, on the other hand, an igno- 

rantand impatient handler were incharge 
of this same dog in the same situation. It 
is so easy for a man who doesn't truly 
understand canine nature to become im- 
patient and overly anxious to bring about 
a quick result. The dog is naturally im- 
He i 


petuous. He is punished for it. is 
jerked into position instead of merely 
held to his position firmly. In short, it is 


possible to be so rough that the dog 
loses all of his inspired natural feelings 
of pleasure at finding birds. He comes 
to associate his finds with punishment. 
He decides that since his finds seem to 
lead only to punishment, the thing to do 
is cease to find. Not all of them, of course, 
reach exactly this reasoning—but many 
of them do and these are rapidly headed 
toward becoming confirmed blinkers. 

A blinker, then, is a dog that simply 
dodges his birds. A blinker is perhaps 
the most useless of any bird 






dog. 
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Almost any fault can be easier forgiven 
than blinking—which makes it all the 
more deplorable that blinking is usually 
some man’s fault. You may, perhaps justi- 
fiably, blame the dog which doesn’t show 
pointing instincts early and develop read- 
ily. But, condemn this as you may, you 
can always know that he would at least 
never blink if properly handled. You 
can say almost anything else about him— 
but not that. The fellow who is not 
willing to take his time with such a dog, 
had better sell him and get another one. 
Some one may thus some day get a real 
one that might otherwise become a 
blinker. 


HE reason blinking is such a serious 
fault is that the really crafty blinker 
will learn to cheat you even out of the 
knowledge that he is blinking. Experi- 
enced dog men can often detect by a 
dog’s actions whether or not there is 
any ground for suspicions of blinking; 
but the novice handler usually misses these. 
Some blinkers, which have not yet been 
entirely cowed, may point birds indeci- 


THE RIGHT SORT 
A bird dog of the worth while order on pheasant and 


partridge. Owner: R. H. Anderson, Staunton, Va. 
sively for a minute or two and then sneak 
away from them. Others have been so 
cowed that they fear even to get near 
the birds and circle them at the first 
Scent of their presence. But the true 
blinker never flushes birds. The severity 
of his punishment has taught him the 
@anger of that. Blinking is an aftermath 
of punishment so severe that a dog comes 
éven to fear the very presence of birds. 
He used to love to find them but now 
he fears the consequences. Some dogs 
May be so hard-headed that they will 
§tand a lot of punishment and still not 
become staunch on point for a long time. 
But flushing is not blinking in any sense 
df the word. If you are in sight of your 
fog, you know if he flushes. birds—but 
you may never know it if he is blinking 
them. That is why the latter is so in- 
Sidious. 

Be very careful in bringing your dog 
—— the stage when the tendency to 
link is most apt to crop out. If you no- 
fice that your attempt to control the 
Batural desire to flush is causing your 
dog to become timid on his points—go 
tasy with him. What you do at this point 
Will be the making or breaking of him. 
Get him past the danger stage and you 
Will be all right. Temper your control 





ATTE 7 TION! CHICAGO DISTRICT OWNERS 


am well equipped to boara you 
BIRD DOGS, FOX HOUNDS, BEAGLES 
i can train your hounds on rabbit or ‘coon 
or your oF eteb on quail 


The liver and white pointer 
INE Spot’? FDSB 139151—Fee $35.00 
“Joe One Spot” is bred in the purple and is an ex- 
ceptional gun dog on quail or chicken. Pedigree 
upon request. 
The black and red tan — pene 
“OnIEL Racket’ IFSB 10570—Fee $25.00 
The black and tan fox hound 
‘OntEL Loarer” IFSB_ 10573—Fee $15.00 
These are working hounds. If you own a good bitch 
and live in the Chicago district and are interested 
in fox, ‘coon or rabbit hunting, you should see 


these ee la 
he so - blood how 
“GOLD BOOM” A -C. 635 290 Fee $25.00 
for “SALE 


I have a number of registered setters, pointers, fox hounds and 

fond, hee age if you want 5 bird dog, or a fox, ‘coon or rabbit 
ound, write me or come an: 

Micago ok FM OTR TR fs me. Afy place is only 60 mules 


Horace Severns, 343 East Garfield Bivd., Chicago, 11. 











Irish Setters 


Puppies, Exhibition 
and Breeding 
Stock 
For Sale 


Kenridge Kennels 
: Cornwall, N. Y. 
ee ky P. C. Sroppart, Mor. 














HIGH-CLASS BIRD DOGS 


Zherouanires registered English, Irish, and 
Gordon Setters from the finest Field and Bench 
strains. Write for particulars of quality pup- 
pies now for sale. 
THISTLEROCK KENNELS 
North Brookfield, Mass. 

W. C. Duncan and R. B. Adams, Owners 

“PEDIGREE, PERSONALITY, 2 

PERFORMANCE” 





Keep Your Hunters in First Class Condition 


Mail the coupon below for FREE sample of 
ThoroBread;the scientifically balanced dog 
ration now endorsed by breeders and 
owners everywhere. Note how dogs which 
refuse other prepared foods relish Thoro- 
Bread. See how, under regular ThoroBread 
diet, dogs show marked increase in energy 
and vigor, build up resistance to disease, 
gain bone and muscle tissue and improve in 
coat. Dogs like ThoroBread because of the 
instinct which prompts them to seek bal- 
ance in their food. Send for FREE Sample. 


| ThoroBread y 


O The ThoroBread Co., Dept. X, Cincinnati, O. 4 
Send me free samples of ThoroBread so I 
can see if my dogs really like them. (Check 
the kind you want. 
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Name 
Street , 
City. State 
| Desir’ Name. <= ~ 
MR 789 








SETTERS & POINTERS 


We offer for sale Setters and Pointers broken 
and partly broken. Setter and pointer puppies 
either sex $25.00 up according to age. Per- 
sonal inspection invited. 

CONNON KENNELS 
Loantaka Way Madison, New Jersey 


GERMAN SHORT-HAIRED 
POINTERS 


also known as the New German Pointers or the 
Everyuse Dog. Do the work of pointer, setter, re- 
triever, Beagle, bloodhound, spaniel and watch dog. 
Companionable and_ intelligent. Three imported 
stud dogs, nine brood matrons. Pups $50.00 and up. 


DR. CHARLES THORNTON, Missoula, Montana 





English Setter Puppies 


One pair of quality setters. Whelped June Ist, 
1928. Exceptional breeding. Papers both AKC 
and FDSB. Photo and pedigree on request. Male 
$35.00. Female $30.00. Cash only, no trades. 


ALFRED H. HARROP, Dumas, Ark. 








We have bred many bench show champions and 
field trial winners, and our dogs are invariably of a 
high standard of excellence. 
Some choice puppies and mature stock for sale. 
Several are well trained shooting dogs. 


ST. CLOUD KENNEL, Route 27, Greenwich, Conn. 


Louis CONTOIT, owner 





RELIABLE GENUINE GUNDOGS 


William Humphrey, The Stiperstones, Minsterly, 
Shrewsbury, England, owner of the 
WORLD-FAMOUS HORSFORD GUNDOGS 
has for sale thoroughly trained ENGLISH SPRINGER 
and COCKER SPANIELS; also POINTERS and SET- 
TERS. Nearly all the past Field Trial winners have 
been supplied by this kennel. Nothing but reliable and 
genuine dogs are offered for sale, and at reasonable 

prices. 








If you want a broken hunting dog, place him 
with me to be shot over this winter in the 
south where quail are plentiful, then come 
south and shoot over him. Address, after 
Dec. 1st, Brooklyn, Miss. 


D. B. LINDSEY 
ROSE, KANSAS 











FOR SALE 


Blue Belton English Setter puppies 
whelped June 30th, 1928, 98% Llewel- 
lin. Dogs $35.00, bitches $25.00. Ex- 
cellent type. 

CHAS. A. HALEY 


Utility Kennels Bath, N. Y. 


IRISH WATER SPANIELS 


Three! Months old 

Four! puppies. rie 

Five! all from WOR "STOCK 

Six! SAFE DELIVERY. GUARANTEED 


Some splendid Dem | dogs seven months to one 
year. All priced right; my book on TRAINING 
free with every puppy. Write for :iterature. 


PERCY K. SWAN, Chico, Calif. 








SHORTHAIRED 


GERMAN POINTERS 


or Every-Use Dog 
Puppies: bred in Germany, whelped here. Out of 
bitch that has two field trial wins to her credit. 
Be among the first to own one of these splendid 
all purpose dogs. Price $50, 


LOUIS C. SCHUBERT 


P. 0. Box 345 New Brunswick, N. J. 


IRISH SETTERS 
Domnal McGrugach—Baynes Réd Roxie 


The breeding speaks for itself. 
Litter whelped August 6th, 1928. 
$50.00 either sex. 


W. L. PHILLIPS Ninety Six, S. C. 











FOR SALE 
Two English Setter Dog Puppies 


Whelped June Ist, 1928. White and orange markings. 
Sire Four Wheel Brake—Dam Ghost’s Speed Jean. Sire 
was best of breed at Detroit dog show, 1926. Dam 
by Eugene Ghost and a field trial winner. This is a 
combination of real English setter breeding. These 
puppies are bench broken and are retrieving now. 
Price, $40.00 cash; no trades. An ideal Christmas gift. 
WwW. J. TESCH lem, ttl. 














Quality Pointer Pups 


By Shore's Carolina Doone ex a daughter of 
Muscogee Frank. Also litter by Sande-aiesinn 
son of Pohic ex granddaughter Tip of Joyeuse 
and Lloyd Geor, nge Proctor. Enrolled. Corres- 
pondence invite 


J. W. Dykes, So. Charleston, W. Va. 
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at national 


Mt. Fox Co., 


Raising silver foxes is an interest- 
ing, profitable business if you start 
tight. Borestones have won over 200 
prizes and 6 grand championships 
fox shows—no other 
breeder in the world has won more = 
than one. Free booklet. 


Borestone 
2485 Country Club 
Drive, Altadena, Calif. 


ESTABLISHED 1910 


Every fox sold is bred 
by Prize Winners 





_s 





“Tarnedg® Vega, 1927 Grand Show Champion” 


Catalogue 








TARNEDGE FOXES 
The Prize Winning Ranch 


40 Pairs of Prize Winners 


The Oldest Ranch in the U. S. 
SABATTIS, N. 


Y. 





Wild 
Rabbits 


JACKS AND 
COTTONTAILS 


istied. 








Can furnish any number in season for restocking or 


EARL JOHNSON, Rago, Kansas 





MUSKRAT 


coursing. Place cottontail rand now which can be prompt action is necessary as the issue 
shipped only in the late fall anc = months, can : : . . : 
furnish Jacks at all times exce in summer when 1s being quickly absorbed. Write, Wire 
the weather is hot. MY PRI CES. ‘WiLL INTEREST or ‘Phone 

YOU. Live arrival guaranteed. Every customer sat- 


E. CHEVRIER 
271 Portage Ave. 








! INVESTMENTS 


I am now prepared to forward detailed 
information relative to investments in 
the muskrat industry, mention of which 
has been made in my dog advertise- 
ments for some time past. If interested, 


Winnipeg, Canada 



















vested . 






385 Fort Washington‘Ave., N. Y. C. 


SILVER FOX 


QTUgHTeons 
PT. of 
ont no other live- 
prise ays Sit returns for the money in- 
D OUT LAST YEAR. Jnstruc- 
tions raising, marketing GRATIS. Dept. D. 


GERST-WILSON SILVER FOX RANCH Ranch, Tivoli- 


on-Hudson 


Quoting U. 


Ss. 
AGRICULTURE 
stock enter- 









Delivery now. Black, $25.00 per pair. 
males, $7.50 each. Brown, $15.00 per pair. 
males, $5.00 each. Live delivery at destin 
and sex guaranteed, 

W. A. GIBBS & SON 
Dept. B-25 











Live Muskrats 


Chester, Pa. 


Extra 
Extra 
ation, 














Live Stock Show at the 
Cleveland, Ohio, 
Ist, inclusive. 


The American National 





Public 


Attend 5th Annual 
LIVE STOCK and PELT EXHIBIT 
OF 


THE AMERICAN 
NATIONAL FOX BREEDER’S 


Fox Breeder’s Association 
| 424 McKnight Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Auditorium, 
November 25th to December 





Genuine Wisconsin 





Breeders in pairs trios for Fall 
| Spring Delivery. 


ing up quality. Also our improved live 


or 





trap. Our prices are reasonable. 
ASSOCIATION WISCONSIN FUR FARMS, INC. 
to be held in conjunction with the Cleveland Wausau ened 


Muskrat and Beaver 


Wisconsin bucks for breed- 


and 


catch 





























BIGPROFITS 


in Raising Silver Black 


Fores. Buy 


and make big money. Our 
foxes won 10 prizes with 
entries at the Buffalo 


Z. 


pkiet *“ 


What It Is.” It i 
CASS LAKE SILVER 


BLACK FOX 
Cass Lake 








ness. Helpful Hints and exper 


and those planning to go 


foxes 
Write Dept. 
w. 


34th St., 


38 


SILVER FOX NE 
New York 


FREE COPY 
SILVER FOX NEWS 


Get the truth about the Silver Fox busi- 


t instruc- 


tions for those who are in the business 


in. 


Send for ane copy_or $1 for year's ackanet> 
tion. Issued quarterly 
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ws 





is Free 


co. 
Minn. 
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TODAY for big FREE 
93, 


GLASS EYES for BIRDS and ANIMALS 


N. ont + yee OF TAXIDERMY 
Omaha, Nebraska 


SE pane lareretee tk. = 
y of Fur F 





-LGIAN HARES 








ad yeu raise. J -i- 








Us money inspare i Sieber 


Complete line of taxidermists’ skonk, min’ fom, Se! for ‘nls ee —~4 Woe. ett 

and =o supplies—shields, Survoow enrakpaise 

skulls, SRYTHING. Big- 

gest a, in the world. Finest 

quality, lowest prices, Write AIS E GUINEAPIGS 
CAT- 









ly rai 


FREE book how to start. 
OC. C. Sta., Kansas City, Mo. 





ee 


p Buy 
Otiseer- te 


Dealel 


Prices 


— 
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Wire Netting at Wholesale 


A big saving on wire netting in all sizes for any 
type of bird or animal enclosure. Wholesale prices 
and prompt delivery from our large stocks at 
Clinton, Mass., Chicago, San Francisco, Seattle 
and Minneapolis. 

Free Catalogue on Crown Pen Materials 


39 Tyler St. N. E. 
Crown Iron Works Co. 123?,Tyler, St.N.E 








with enough encouragement so that he 
hunts happily and without the shadow 
of a doubt dulling the keenness of his 
desire. 

There are usually exceptions to all 
rules. Perhaps there are blinkers which 


| have developed the fault for some reason 








other than the man-handling to which 
I have attributed it. But I doubt it. Never- 
theless, some will claim that certain timid 
dogs become blinkers because they are 
frightened by the sudden noise of a 
flushing covey. Others claim that some 





IRISH SETTER ENTHUSIAST 


Dr. John DeRonde, New York City, and one of his 
Palmerston Red Coats 


dogs, especially those that have been per- 
mitted to do a good deal of self hunting, 


may get into the habit of finding one 
covey and then leaving these birds to 


go on and make another find. Various de- 
grees and types of blinkers are discussed. 
But the present writer is “from Missouri” 
and will have to be shown before he be- 
lieves that blinking very often, if ever, 
comes from any other reason. 

I can understand how blinking might 
be closely associated with gun-shyness. 
I think, in fact, that I know of one in- 
stance where the two faults were pretty 
closely run together. This was the case 
of a pointer derby that was a big field 


trial winner and pretty well finished on | 


his game for a young dog. One day his 
owner 
companions and several guns were fired 
at a time over his first find. This sudden 
cannonading was so unexpected that the 
dog went to his next. covey more timidly. 


HEN the cannonading was repeat- 

ed, he developed a sudden and very 
aggravated case of gun-shyness. The dog 
then went a step farther and began to blink 
his birds—evidently fearing that to stay 
on point would bring the dreaded guns 
into play. Yes, there may be rare excep- 
tions to the rule I have laid down. But 
exceptions only serve to prove the rule. 
And, even in the case I have mentioned, 
the fault of gun-shyness was so closely 
associated with the blinking, that it is 
hard to separate the two. 


r took him out for a hunt with some | 


Nine times out of ten the blinker will | 
be too hard to cure to be worth bothering | 


about—and only a master should attempt 
it. If the dog is otherwise an exceptional 
specimen, he might be worth saving. 
Usually his days of usefulness are over 
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and a home should be found for him as a 
family pet. 

The writer has never had occasion to 
try to cure a blinker, but the process is 
perfectly natural. If I had one to cure, 
I should hunt the faulty dog with a true 
one. When the true dog finds birds, I 
should bring up my blinker and give 
him a smell of them too. I should encour- 
age him in pointing them until he sees 
there is nothing to fear. I should hold 
him gently but firmly to the point and 
stroke him, speaking words of encourage- 
ment. By having my hands on him I 
should prevent him from going either 
forward or backward. By such a process 
of quiet encouragement, I would let him 
know that everything will be all right. 
Then I should have a companion step in 
to flush the bevy and I should speak 
quietly to the dog as the birds take wing 
—‘“steady boy”! I should repeat this sev- 
eral times—and then have my companion 
kill a bird. This bird I should have him 
bring to my pupil, while I still have my 
hands on him. I should let the dog smell 
the dead bird and put his mouth on it. 
In short, I would make it absolutely clear 
that all is well. It would take time to 
effect a permanent cure—but then all true 
training takes time. It takes, in fact, more 
time than the average novice imagines. 


Y friend who owned the pointer just 
referred to, had to break his dog of the 
blinking before he attempted to cure him 
of the gun-shyness. The dog had become 
afraid to go to his birds and so my friend 
had to do something to destroy this fear. 
He used an old tried and true gun dog 
that he didn’t fear to spoil and when 
this dog found birds, my friend would 
rush in and flush them, calling his blinker 
to follow, encouraging him to join in the 
flush and chase. Thus he made it clear 
to the dog that there was nothing to fear. 
The result was that the dog soon began 
to take an active interest in finding game 
and flushing and chasing it. Thus was 
the blinking cured. Of course, he had to 
be steadied all over again later—gently 
and carefully. But thus was he cured of 
the worst fault a bird dog can have. 
Subsequently, his dog had to be cured 
of the gun-shyness. It made a double dose 
of extra work for my friend. But this 
particular dog was worth it. Furthermore, 
it was not the dog’s fauit. It was the 
fault of his master—that the dog ever 
developed either fault. No man has any 
business to invite an army of guns to 
shoot over a young dog. Two guns are 
enough to shoot over an old dog; and 
one is all that should ever be shot over 
a young dog until he knows himself, 


QUESTION AND ANSWER 
A TIMID POINTER 
vEs.—I have a pointer dog thirteen months 
old which is very timid. This week I took most 
of the shot out of a shell so that it would not 
make too loud a report and fired it while the dog 
was interested in his food. He at once went to 
his kennel. He came when called, but was very 
much afraid and was trembling all over. Do you 
think this dog is gun-shy? I fired the gun about 
thirty feet away from him. About what will the 
cost be to have him properly trained for a 
gun dog? 
H. Van GriFFen. 

Ans.—Your dog is certainly gun shy and I 
suggest that you read my article on gun shyness 
beginning on page 136, of the May issue of Freip 
& Stream. I caution you about doing any — 
shooting near your dog while he is eating. Try 
light gun in the field the next time but only a a 
you have followed the proper preliminaries. A 
gun sounds very much different, even to an old 
dog, in the field than if fired off right at his ken- 
nel. You made a mistake in firing a gun within 
30 feet of the dog. You should have started out 
much farther away than this. The degree of the 
gun shyness will have a great deal to do with 
the time it takes to bring him around, and the 
time element will have a great deal to do with 
the cost. Most trainers charge $25 per month for 
training. Few of them will guarantee how long it 
will take. Dogs differ, also the time required for 
training different dogs. [Ed. 
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plants provide food and 





The Mackensen Game Park 









Bob White Peafowl 
Pheasants Cranes 
Partridges Swan 
Quail Ornamental 
Wild Turkeys Geese and 
Deer Y Ducks 
Rabbits r Foxes, Raccoons 


Everything in wild animals, game, 
fancy birds for parks, menageries, pri- 
vate preserves and collections of fancy 
fowl. 


Wm. J. Mackensen, Yardley, Pa. 





AQUATIC FOODS—ATTRACT WILD DUCKS & FISH 


You can’t drive ducks away from good feeding grounds. 
your local waters after providing plenty of their favorite foods. 
cover for game fish. 


Plant Wild Rice, Wild Celery and Pondweed Seeds 


These natural food plants are hardy and guaranteed to grow. Plant now. 
with extra discount on early orders. 


Wisconsin Aquatic Nurseries 





Thousands will come to 
Many of the same 







Prices reduced 
Write for expert planting advice and literature. 


Box 331 Oshkosh, Wis. 

















MONTCALM 
GAME FARM 


Order next season’s pheasant breeding stock 
now. Birds accustomed to their environment 
lay a greater number of fertile eggs than 
those purchased shortly before the breeding 
season begins. 

Montcalm pheasants are plump, full 
bodied, vigorous, and excel in brilliancy of 
plumage.: They are the kind that produce 
large uniform eggs of 
high hatchability. 

Write for description and 

rices. 


ee sin eae seas 
Box Ne Pa. 





Mesnauaiile, 























ORDER 


M. E. BOGLE 


BOB WHITE QUAIL 


NOW 1929 Free Folder explains planting game preserves, including 
letters from Game Officials, clubs and prominent sportsmen. 
Delivery December thru April. Live arrival anywhere guaranteed. 


(Largest producer America’s BEST game bird) 


Meridian, Miss. 








PHEASANT EGGS—LIVE BIRDS 
RINGNECKS—BLACKNECKS 


All eggs from hardy northern grown Wild 
Trapped birds from our 4500-acre game farms 
and shooting preserve. 

Also supply breeders and birds for liberating 
and restocking game preserves, and dead birds 
for table use during fall and winter shootings. 

All live birds yee ae trapped 
wild on or 
GROUSEHAVEN ane FARM 
Box G, Lupton, Michigan 


Wm. Mattison, Mor. S. W. Long, Gamekeeper 














fi ry 7 

WW Wild Rice 
{ for DUCKS 
MUSKRATS 

and FISH 
Write for special price on our seed rice for imme- 
diate delivery—We specialize in the Giant wild rice 
seed. Also parched rice for table use. 
MacGREGOR-DENNERLY CO. 

| Box 688 Aitkin, Minn. 





















drop into nerben that have been “@ 
planted with Wild Rice, Wild Celery 
and other plants that provide food and 


cover. Cost is less than heavy baiting 

and results are permanent. Plant now 

where waters are not frozen. 

32 years’ experience. Write Soy 
for literature. 















Terrell’s Aquatic Farm 
338 D Bik., Oshkosh, Wisconsin ‘ 
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-FOR SALE- 


BROOK TROUT 


All Sizes for Stocking Purposes 
Eyed Eggs in Season 
Standard Prices 


Write us your Needs 
EDEN BROOK TROUT PONDS 
ST. JOSEPH STATION 
N. Y. O. & W. RY. 
P.O. Address : Merriewold, Sullivan Co., N.Y. 


























TWO 


pages Tete oo 9 colors,other 
You will be “ ~lo Rock S Squab Com- 
pany, 504 "H'seres Street, Pie irose Highlands, Massa- 
chusetts. Established 28 years. Reference, any bank. 








DECOTS, CALLERS, TRAINED BIRDS 
DER DUCKS SHOT OVER OTF ae - 


Wild Mallard yearl 
English Callers, 1928 

fecccsncemy anne $8.00 pair 
Black Mallard yearlin 
Belgian Callers, yearli 
Canada Geese, old, trained, mated pairs. 
25e. Goose Booklet 25c. 








Duck Book 
Several breeds of other wild 
Ducks, Pea fowl, Geese. Pure bred, all hardy Northern 
raised stock. 
BREMAN 











ORIGINALS 


An original oil painting is be- 
yond the financial reach of 
many men but we can sell the 
original of the cover of many 
of our issues at a price much 
less than we paid. 

Oil paintings by master outdoor 


artists make attractive den, office 
or club room decorations. 


Which cover interests you? 

















co. DANVILLE, ILL. 
Black Eng. Callers ..cccccssccscocceocccsee $ 8.00 per pair 
Gray Eng. Callers .... «+ 6.00 per pair 
Gray Mallard Callers §.00 per pair 
Black Mallard - 7.00 per pair 
Canada Geese 15.00 per pair 


Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 


THOS. J. REED, Chincoteague, Va. 














MOUNT YOUR RECORD FISH 


I will not only guarantee and satisfy you in every 
respect, but will give you expression in my work 
that will more than please you. Can give you 
leading sportsmen throughout the United States 
as references, also E. F. Warner, publisher of 
Field and Stream. Address 
JNO. MURGATROYD 
TAXIDERMIST 
128 St. James Place Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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“Merry Christmas” 


Just now it’s a little early to give ex- 
pression to this sentiment—but in a few 
weeks from now you will be facing the 
ever-recurring joy of making up your list 
of Christmas gifts and sending your 
“Merry Christmas” to your circle of 
friends. 

It is none too early to impress upon your 
mind that no matter what else you pur- 
chase for Christmas—Give Something 


to the Boy, Guide and Pal. 


Out of the vast variety of acceptable 
things presented for Christmas buying, 
there’s one field—the field of sporting 
equipment—that offers a wide and most 
diversified opportunity for selecting gifts 
of great practical value. 


The field of outdoor and sporting equip- 





ment comprises thousands of gift items 
like guns, shells, revolvers, shell vests, 
rods, reels, lines, lures, flashlights, 
vacuum bottles, compasses, knives, 
motors, camp furniture, tents, stoves, 
boots, shoes and hundreds of other 
things for which the outdoorsman has 
great use. 


Our magazine brings a completely 
stocked “Sporting Goods Store” to you 
(and this and previous issues are a 
veritable directory of equipment) so 
you are privileged to look over a wide 
selection of gift suggestions in our ad- 
vertising pages. Your boy, guide or pal 
will appreciate your thoughtfulness 
and, here too, are suggestions of what 
you would like to receive, 


Field ¢ 
Stream 
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ARCTIC BROADCASTING 











Greatest 


* e ° eo <a 
Thrillin ‘Radio F= 
—will come with listening to cl 
the special Winchester Arctic 
Programs broadcast, through 


Westinghouse Stations, todis- 
tant points in the Far North. 


You will hear, flashing through the 
silent Arctic night, a word for the 
Oblate Fathers in an Eskimo Mission 
—another for the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police—or perhaps a mes- 7 
sage to the Byrd Expedition in the es’ 

Antarctic. And, as you listen in, you will actually feel that you are living 
with these hardy fur-clad pioneers in the shadow of the distant Poles. 


€ 


Could you, at the same time, see into their cabins, igloos, huts or 
ships, you would probably find many of them well equi with 
Winchester Rifles, Cartridges, Shotguns and Shells for Winchester 
World Standard Guns and Ammunition have always been companions 


to the pioneers. 


It is most appropriate, therefore, that Winchester Repeating Arms Co. 
should sponsor these special programs, striving to serve, not only those 
afield, but those at home. 


Keep the accompanying schedule at hand or ask your local dealer in 
Winchester Guns and Ammunition for a copy of our folder giving 
complete schedule and description of the Arctic Programs. Ask also 
for our booklet-—“The Game—The Gun— The Ammunition” — of 
value to all who shoot or who are interested in this royal sport. In 
case he cannot supply either booklet, write directly to— 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., New Haven, Conn., U.S.A. 
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Listen to the messages these men 


will hear on Christmas and 14 
other nights in the Far North. 











eer is nothing will please the 
man or youth who loves outdoor 
sport more, for a Christmas present 
this year, than a Winchester Rifle 
or Shotgun. There is a right 
Winchester for every kind of shoot- 
ing and a fine range of t guns 
on alah from. Look 1K soap 9 at 
your dealer’s. 


Complete Schedule of 


WINCHESTER 


Polar Broadcasting 









1928-1929 
q (Keep this Schedule) 
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On pleasure’s trail 


Mellow, mild, friendly, refreshing eo 8 8 Camels express the 


true essence of companionship. Pleasure-trails lead direct to 


CAMELS 


© 1928 R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 








